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Che Old Reliahle Line 


Covers may come and covers may go, but the Paradox Cover is as 
staple as bread. It is needed every day in every print shop. It is 
dressy enough for the fanciest booklet or plain enough to cover a legal 
brief. With its eleven colors in two sizes and six weights in rough 
finish, and its seven colors in two sizes and four weights in smooth 
finish, it meets all the needs of a cover for Booklets and Catalogues, for 
Menus, Programs, Folders, Hangers, etc., and is, everything considered, 
almost indispensable in any shop, from the smallest to the largest. 


LOOK OVER YOUR STOCK 


Many Cover Papers at twice the price do not surpass it in strength, 
texture or color. In fact, for some purposes there is nothing as good at 
any price. If you have our samples and price list, look at them. 
If you haven’t, send for them. They are free and you need them. 





DISTRIBUTERS OF BUTLER BRANDS: 


Standard Paper Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Southwestern Paper Company, . Houston, Texas 
Central Michigan Paper Co., .Grand Rapids, Mich. Scoville Paper Company, . . Ogden, Utah 
Pacific Coast Paper Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of Mexico, Mex. 

. New York City, N. ¥. 








THE 


Cheltenham Family 


Showing Lifelike Portraits of Different Members of this Celebrated Family 





Cheltenham Oldstyle 
Cheltenham Italic 

Cheltenham Wide 

Cheltenham Bold 
Cheltenham Bold Italic 

Cheltenham Bold Condensed 

Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic — 
Cheltenham Bold Outlime 


ADACOC OCICS ROC OCOC COCCI CCCI COCR 





The Largest Type Family Ever Brought Out—and it is Still Growing 


The use of the Cheltenham type faces imparts distinctiveness to printing and advertising display. The 
popular Cheltenham Family is shown in the new American Line Type Book, including specimens 
of the other faces of type and decorative material so lar with leading printers and advertisers 


American Type Founders Co. 


MAKER OF THE CHELTENHAM FAMILY 
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Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world making Bond Paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 





A liberal education 


in the printing business is needed by 
the average buyer of the commodity. 
The prevalent practice of working one 
printer against another and buying of 
the lowest bidder is disastrous to both 
buyer and seller. In advertising 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


_in the general magazines and weeklies 
we are endeavoring to and succeeding 
in educating buyers. We are proving 
that quality means more than price. 
Weare creating new and better business. 
Are you getting your share? It’s right 
up to you. 
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REVERSIBLE UNIT No. 20 REVERSIBLE UNIT No. 22 


HAMILTON ORIGINALITY 


and improvement in Printing-office Furniture is distinctly represented in 
the new system of the REVERSIBLE UNITS which have met with 
instant success and are being installed in the largest and best printing- 
offices. They save space as well as time of workmen, allow almost any 
arrangement to meet the requirements and provide the interchangeable 
feature so that the system can be changed as the office grows and 
expands. Two Units with Cap and Base make a Cabinet on which 
Brackets and Cases can be used for type-setting purposes. Four Units 
make a Double Cabinet; six Units make a Triple Cabinet, etc. Our 
new catalogue explains it all. 






























REVERSIBLE UNIT—No. 10 





Hamilton’s Reversible 
Unit Cabinets 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 







are already installed in some of the best printing 
establishments. The United States Printing Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has in use thirty-six of these improved 
Cabinets. The Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., have just installed eighteen of these 
Reversible Unit Cabinets and fourteen Cabinets Grand, 
another New Type Cabinet we have just introduced. 
This represents only a beginning—hundreds of offices 
will soon be equipped with these modern, up-to-date 
Improved Printers’ Cabinets). THEY SAVE TIME 
AND SPACE, and thus increase the profits. 

Hamilton’s Improved Printing-office Furniture 
is carried in stock and is for sale by every first- 
class dealer in printers’ supplies. 



































Send for our complete new catalogue. It is a text- 
book of all that is modern in printing-office equipment. 








REVERSIBLE UNIT CABINET— Combination No. 2 


Occupies floor space 25 x 35 inches. This Cabinet is made by combining one THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Masel ~ 12, holding 24 og gg Wells job cases; one Unit No. 16, holding es Cali- 
ornia job cases, two-thirds size, pulling from the ends; one Unit No. 10, holding 12 e 7 ° 
large California job cases ; one base obo and one cap piece. Note that the cases Main Office and Factories . . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


draw from four sides of the cabinet. Four compositors can set type from this cabinet RA 
without interfering. This is something not obtainable in any other type-cabinet. Eastern Office and Warehouse . . . HWAY, N. J. 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE MAILED FREE, POSTPAID, TO ANY PRINTER WHO WILL ASK FOR IT 
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Increase Y our Profits 


BY USING 





The Seybold Treadle 
Holyoke Automatic Cutter 


© BECAUSE @ . 


























It is the Most Accurate Cutter built. It is the Safest Cutter built. 
It is the Strongest Cutter built. It is the Fastest Cutter built. 
It is the Most Easily Adjusted Cutter built. It is the Most Simple Cutter built. 
a 
We are always pleased to verify and demonstrate the above claims. 
Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK =: CHICAGO =: SAN FRANCISCO 
Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. VeNNEY & Co. J. H. ScHroeter & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY Co. 
Canada Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 


Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 
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The New Combination 
From 16 to 96 pages Machine From 16 to 96 pages 
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EIGHT KING AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


supply the sheets for this Folding Machine. From one to five wire staples in each 
magazine. The most wonderful combination of sheet-feeding 
and folding mechanism ever produced. 








CHAMBERS BROTHERS COM PANY 


Folding and Feeding Machines 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 59 WeEsT JAcKSON BOULEVARD 


Agent for Great Britain, W. H. BEERS, 170 EpmMuUND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 































































































THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City ; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co , St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle ; Pacific States Type Foundry, Oakland, Cal. 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 


In 1902 we sold to a large publishing house in Ohio, one No. 11 Optimus 
press. This machine was run in comparison with other presses for a year. The 
result in quality and quantity of product was so favorable to the Optimus that 
orders for four more were then received. Operating the five for nearly three years 
the house further discovered that repairs for the Optimus amounted to next to 
nothing, while this item was heavy on other machines. A month ago we received 
an order for five more Optimus presses, with the assurance that until something 
better was found only the Optimus would be considered. 

No better press can be found. We are making a constantly better press, lead- 
ing the continually advancing requirements of the printer. These improvements 
add to Optimus perfection and handiness, so that its great strength, great speed 
and great durability may be of the utmost value to the user. It is better than the 
press you have thought was best. 


The Babcock Optimus 


























SET IN BARNHART OLD STYLE. 




















THE DUPLEX 


Flat-Bed Web-Perfecting Newspaper Press 


Prints 5,000 to 6,000 per hour of either 4-, 6-, 8-, 10-, or 12-page papers WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 





New York, N. Y., Net Yorske List 
Ossining, N. Y., Sentinel f 
Havana, Cuba, Post 
12-page 
San Bernardino, Cal., Times-Index 
Marion, Ohio, Star 
12-page, second purchase 
Marion, Ohio, Mirror 
Philadelphia, Pa., Voce del Popolo 
Long Beach, Cal., Press 
San Francisco, Cal., New World 
12-page 
Hoboken, N. J., Inquirer 
Sidney, Ohio, News 
Toledo, Ohio, Ameryka Echo 
Twin presses 
Waldshut, Germany 
Baden Baden, Germany 
Coethen, Germany 
Parsons, Kan., Sun 
South Framingham, Mass., News 
New York, N.Y., Magyar Nepszava 
12-page 
St. Louis, Mo., Record 
Beaver Falls, Pa., Tribune 
Halifax, N.S., Chronicle 
Twin presses 
Chicago, Ill., Dzinnik-Narodowy 
Emporia, Kan., Gazette 
Rock Island, Ill, 4rgus 


12-page, second purchase 
Chicago, Ill., W. Smulski Pub. Co. 
Lorrach, Germany 


Fribourg, Switzerland 
New York, N. Y., Bolletino Della Sera 
Roanoke, Va., World 
12-page 
Guthrie, Okla., Leader 
Crookston, Minn., Times 
Oskaloosa, Ia., Herald 
Cleveland, Ohio, Herold 
Harrisburg, Pa., Sunday Currier 
Menominee, Mich., Herald-Leader 








SOME of OUR 
RECENT 


CUSTOMERS 








Woburn, Mass., Times 

San Francisco, Cal., Recorder 

Aarhus, Denmark 

Hot Springs, Ark., Sentinel-Record 

Nashua, N. H., Telegraph 
12-page, second purchase 

Athens, Greece 

Cairo, Egypt 

Lancaster, Pa., Intelligencer 
Twin presses, second purchase 

Independence, Kan., Reporter 


Sterling, Ill., Gazette 
Brantford, Ont., Courier 
St. John’s, N. F., Telegram 
12-page 
Fort Scott, Kan., Tribune and Monitor 
Charleston, W. Va., News- Mail 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Independent 
San Jose, Cal., Times 
Twin prtsses 
Jackson, Miss., News 
Marquette, Mich., Mining Journal 
12-page 
Edmonton, N. W. T., Bulletin 
Connellsville, Pa., News 
Fitchburg, Mass., Sentinel 
12-page, second purchase 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., News 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Press 
Pasadena, Cal., News 
12-page 
New Brighton, N. Y., Staten Islander 
Salina, Kan., Journal 
Elkhart, Ind., Truth 
12-page 
Herisau, Switzerland 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Republican- News 
Tulsa, Ind. Ter., World 
12-page 
Alliance, Ohio, Review 
Berkeley, Cal., Gazette 
Berkeley, Cal., Reporter 
Twin presses 


Sydney, N.S., Post 





OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 





Duplex Printing Press Co. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


January 1, 1907 
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The Queen City Printing Ink Company 


CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - KANSAS CITY, MO, 








LT 






















DUAL-TONE DARK SEPIA, 2132. DUAL-TONE MAUVE, 2126. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. . The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
Makers of High=Grade ; Makers of High=-Grade 
= PRINTING INKS = = PRINTING INKS = 


CINCINNATI = CHICAGO += BOSTON > PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
KANSAS CITY, MO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 















PHILADELPHIA 








Turn Your 


On the Old-fashioned 
Patchwork 
Methods of 
Building Up 
the Form 





















O away with the old-fashioned cut-and-try methods 
of justifying the forms. Make every component 
to labor-saving dimensions so that it will justify without 
the makeshift cardboarding and plugging. @ Put a 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER 


into your shop. It simultaneously cuts and trims fo the 
point system every component of the printer’s form. Here 
are a few of the many uses to which it may be applied: 


Trimming cuts, making outside mortises, undercutting plates, 
mitering rule to any angle, making plate bevels for tacking or pat- 
ent register hooks, sawing slugs without burring or 
trimming off their ribs and shoulders to gain space. 


Sold on thirty days’ trial. Write us for further information. 





Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE HALL-TAYLOR CO., MILWAUKEE 
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Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 
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Plain, , 
Open and ‘s. 
Easily Used. 


No trick to use 1.60] 23 00123.50 
x 6 NG 25.30 25.85): j 
it, and no open 2%.45/27.03/27. 


40 41 42 43 
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COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


44 45 46 47 48 49 50 


13.64/13 .95 | 15.64)15.98]16.32 
15.00}15.34.9 17.20)17.57/17.95 
15.67|16.02 J 17.98]18.36)18.77 
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Knives ~ a 
Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 














COES’ RECORDS 





First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
‘‘printed in figures’’ Price- 
list (1904). 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 
COES 
Is Always Best ? 


Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 


NY, eo Wr -02- Ni ew ” 


MUVN 30VuE 





Why not ask us, now that the other 
fellow has tried to make you believe he 
knows it allP We’ll be honest. 


Loring Coes & Co. 


: : Massachusetts 


nos ¥)-0.13 


\\, DR 













N) 


Worcester : : 


wUVYN JOVUL 











Nor F}—9.aN 





New YorkK OrFicE—G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 
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Something 
ter New 


Embodying many valuable 
patented features, insuring 
perfection in the 
stapling and also 
preventing usual 
waste of staples. 
“Boston” stapling is noted 
for its excellence, equaling 
the very best wire stitching. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
which will give full details. 
The “Boston” Staple Binder 
is in stock at salesrooms of 


AQAA AAA 


American 


Type Founders 
Company 





The Driver, Staple, 
and Supporter 











The tin core, with the staples, 
paper covering, and pusher, 
is shown in the border design 








Set with American Line Cloister Black, Missal Initials, Bold Antique, and Chap-Book Directors 
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THE COTTRELL 


High-Speed Two-Revolution Press 


Is especially designed to print the most difficult photo-color repro- 
ductions and is the ideal machine for three and four color work 





IT EXCELS IN THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


SPEED —The speed of the Cottrell Press is greater than that of any other Two- 
revolution Press of like size in the market. 

DISTRIBUTION — Distribution of ink is unequaled on account of the perfect 
arrangement and number of rollers, which are vibrated and geared. The ink- 
fountain is easily adjusted for any class of form. 

DELIVERY—The Convertible Delivery, perfect in its working, can be set to deliver 
the sheet printed side up or changed to fly delivery in three minutes. 

REGISTER—Absolute register guaranteed, and on this account the Cottrell Press is 
best adapted for the exacting demands of three-color and catalogue printing. 

ECONOMY—The Cottrell Press is capable of making the longest runs without 


wearing the plates. 


Cc. B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTORS OF HIGH-CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY 








41 Park Row Works 279 Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. WESTERLY, R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
. Ss. A. 
Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 


la Revillagigedo No. 1 HOURCADE CREWS Y CA 
Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 


‘Investigate thoroughly and it will be a Cottrell.’’ 
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am the Black used in 
Es the ink that printed 
£02) The Inland Printer. 
I am the pinnacle of per- 
fection in making fine art 
printers’ inks. 

I mix in varnish without 
thickening—make inks 
flow and distribute, and 
print perfectly. 

Send for my book—it tells 
you what I am, who uses 
me, and why you should 
use me. 

A sample package will be 
sent to those who wish to 
try me. 

I am made by the Peerless 
Carbon Black Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


I can be obtained from 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 











oc 
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No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 





Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


Agencies Chicago, 

New York, . . . Thos. Crofts Champlin Type & Machinery Co. 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 
London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 

















2 Ny oq BLD G, 32 UNION SQUARE,NEW YORK. 


CILBERT, 
HARRIS» 


and 


COMPANY 


VANS) i ©) of ot § Ol oe oa oN OU O) 5&4 
158-164 E. HARRISON St CHICAGO. 


PATENT METALLIC 


OVERLAYS 


ADJUSTABLE CHICAGO 


TEMPORARY 


cross ear | NEWYORK 


CET BEST RESULTS FOR GOOD PRINTERS. 


RELIANCE BLDG, 32 UNION SQUARE, NEWYORK. 





















































The Oe. Linotype 


—LINOTYPE_) Every printer will instantly 








recognize the many advan- 
tages which this latest model 
LINOTYPE possesses. 


The magazine, filled with 
matrices, is reduced one-half 
in weight. Itis removed from 
the front of the machine and 
another containing an entirely 
different face or size, varying 
from 5-point to 14-point, 
placed in the machine by one 
man in less than 30 seconds. 


The mold can be changed 
to any body from 5-point to 
Mod l 14-point and up to 30 ems 
e oe 

pica in width in approxi- 

Single Magazine mately the same time. 

















Change of face, body and measure 
in One Minute! 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW ORLEANS TORONTO PARIS 


SYDNEY, N.S.W. ) Darcie Bikos, TOKIO CAPE TOWN BUENOS AIRES 
WELLINGTON, N. Z. J ‘ Teijiro Kurosawa John Haddon & Co. Louis L. Lomer 
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creases the output of presses from ten to twenty 
per cent. Write us for detailed information as to 
its cost, application, etc. we He we Bw HH KH KH w 


PARALOID Svat oesieite 


UCCESSFULLY used by many leading 
printers. st Especially adapted for Rotary 
Presses, where it saves Off-Set Roll and in- 





NOTICE—Paraloid is Adapted for 
Flat Bed and Rotary Presses 








Manufactured 
Only by : be 


The Ault & W iborg Co. ila tue hte 














NO-WASEH-UP >)! 











being in perfect condition for starting the next day. 
The greatest saver of materials and time yet intro- 
duced into a printing office. « Write us for sample 
and give it a trial, WHICH WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


For Either Cylinder or Job Presses 
. d |g USE the troublesome, tiresome and 


expensive operation of washing-up at the 
end of a day's run is obviated, the press 









In 75 cent and $1.50 cans. 


















orc The Ault & W iborg Co. cincinnati, on10 

































Brown é Carver Cutters 

















ARIABLE AUTOMATIC CLAMPING PRESSURE ( useful for freshly printed 

stock or work which it is desired not to indent ) and Changing from Self-Clamp to 

Hand-Clamp, or the reverse, without any change of adjustment, are some of the features 

which are on the latest improved Brown & Carver “‘Label” gold-medal cutters only. Auto- 

matic-Clamp Brown & Carver cutters are designed to cut accurately the greatest output per 
day possible. 


Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y. 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


CHICAGO OFFICE : 277 Dearborn St. NEW YORK OFFICE: 150 Nassau St. 
J. M. IVES, Manager W. S. TIMMIS, Manager 


Brown & Carver and Oswego cutting machines are made in SEVENTY different sizes and styles. We have the only 
factory making cutting machines exclusively, and the only one making a complete line of cutting machines. 
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Job Printers 


Can Now Publish 


HIGH-GRADE LOCAL 
MAGAZINES 


By Using 


THE BROOKS MAGAZINE 
SERVICE 


Heretofore it has been impossible to 
publish a magazine profitably outside of the 
large centers in the East because of the great 
expense necessary in producing a magazine 
of standard size. Avery productive field was 
thus practically closed to all but a few until 
the introduction of the BROOKS MAGA- 
ZINESERVICE. This method of syndica- 
ting literary matter solved the problem by 
reducing the cost to so little that any one 
with energy and ability can enter the maga- 
zine field right at home with practically no 
outlay of capital. The Brooks method is 
simply this: 

We buy and artistically arrange the material for 
64 pages of your magazine. 











We illustrate the stories and special articles with . 


fine half-tones and pen-and-ink drawings. 

We set the type, print and fold the matter in sec- 
tions, and ghip it out untrimmed, ready for binding up 
with your local reading and advertising sections which 
you have printed in your own office. 

We start page numbers at 17, thus leaving room for 
a 16-page section of local reading and advertising matter 
to be inserted in front by you. If more than 16 pages 
of local reading and advertising is desired, additional 
pages may be added in the back of the magazine, directly 
following the close of the syndicate matter. Any num- 
ber of local advertising pages muy be inserted. 

We furnish you a handsome new cover each month, 
with the front printed in colors, leaving space at the top 
and bottom for name of magazine and your name as 
publisher. We also print neat border on the back cover 
page, and all cover space is left blank to be sold by you 
to your local advertisers and printed by your local 
printer. 

We also supply a patent advertising sheet with 16 
pages of illustrations covering practically all lines of 
local business. Open spaces appear in each illustration 
for the insertion of local advertising copy, and we supply 
the copy free, if desired. 

We issue a franchise covering exclusive territory. 
No one can get a like service in YOUR territory. 


Over eighty publishers are now making 
a success of local magazines under our plan. 

Send us ten cents in stamps (for postage) 
and we will send you completed sample 
magazines, descriptive booklet on MAGA- 
ZINE PUBLISHING and full particulars. 


THE BROOKS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Sixth Floor, Granite Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








The Weather Bureau Maps are made on 
our Chalk Plates. 





Made by our process 


are used in more countries of the world 
than any other process for 


Newspaper Illustrating 


Complete equipment for 5x 8 in. plates, $42 
Complete equipment for 8x10 in. plates, 55 


Including apparatus for stereotyping illustrations as well as 
ordinary stereotyping. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
62 - 64 Ludgate Hill, 304 N. Third Street, 
London, E. C., Eng. St. Louis, Mo. 





























THE SEAL OF THE 


ADVERTISER'S (PPR, 


A SIGN OF SATISIA Ih 














you Appreciate Intelligent, Careful 
ieoperttion and Prompt Service 
in your Catalogue Work, your Ad 
Des a Half-tones and Engravin s? 
F CouRSE You Do! 
Tigsias Let Us HELP You. 
Phone No. Central 1576-Automatic 4760.) 
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INCOR) 310338 Ms BONE 


40-Cent Black 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
S.A. 























This is the most reliable ink on the 
market: more concentrated value to 
the square inch than any ink made. 


Our 25 and 30 Cent Inks are 


also winners in their class— 
made on the same lines, 
possessing the same qual- 
ities as the 40-Cent Cut. 
We are makers of the cele- 
brated Black Diamond News 
—the cleanest news on the 


market. 6 cts. net, dis- 
counts in quantities. 


We aim to please our 
Brilliant customers. Qur prices | oa 
are moderate and i 
Cover Reds goods of the AY orking 
highest qual- 
and ity at all Job Inks 


White that is times | Daan Of.) (ey 2 
White oy Varnishes 











Sole Agent for Great Britain and Ireland—W. H. BEERS, 170 Edmund Street, Birmingham, England 








Don’t handicap a good work- 
man with a poor machine. Get 


Latham 


Monitor Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co. 


197 - 





First-class workmen take pride 
in first-class machinery. 





The fastest, simplest and 
best machines made. Wire 
Stitchers, Loose-leaf Punch- 
ing Machines, Paging and 
Numbering Machines, Per- 
forators, Embossing ,Ma- 
chines and all Bookbinders’ 


Machinery. 


Reducol Compound 








Softens the inks, rendering them pliable 
and easily manipulated for any kind 
of stock. A great aid when your 
pressroom is cold. 

Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. 

Prevents pulling and picking on coated 
paper. 

Can also be used with the same results 
in Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

FOR SALE BY 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 














ALL BRANCHES 


J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. 

CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. .. 
ALLING & CORY : 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER CO... 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO, 


‘MADE IN CHICAGO’’ BY 


201 South Canal Street 
CHICAGO 


EV. E. CARRERAS 
A. F. WANNER & CO. 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY .. 


New York City, NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


. BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

.. SEATTLE AND TACOMA 
Kansas City, Mo. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
CHIcAGo, ILL. 


NEW YORK STORE, 8 Reade St. | BOSTON STORE, 220 Devonshire St. BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER > Cuicaco, Int. 














Indispensable! 








In a modern plant only the 
best equipment will answer. 
Challenge Labor - Saving Iron 
Furniture — light, rigid, inde- 
structible, absolutely accurate 
-—is the best. Costs but little 
more than metal, has a per- 
manent value and adds mate- 
rially to the value of any 
equipment. Descriptive circu- 
lar with interesting data sent 
on request. & & & & & & 


Challenge Labor-Saving Iron Furniture. 


Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— 


MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 





SALESROOM AND 
WAREHOUSE : 


194-196 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 


SOLD BY 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 
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the Waite’ press 


Repeat orders always indicate that customers 
are satisfied. Besides numerous orders for single 
machines, we have received the following : 

A second order from 
THE WRIGHT BANK NOTE CO., Philadelphia 


A third order from 

THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., Philadelphia 
A fourth order from 

THE U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Worcester 











Accurate, Rapid, Substantial 





There are cheaper Die Presses, but we can not 
compete in price with the makers of other machines 
any more than their machines can compete with 


the beauty, perfection and quality of the fast work 
done by the WAITE DIE AND PLATE PRESS. 


Samples and prices on application. Bring or send your 
own Die or Plate to our showroom for demonstration. 





iomatons Falcon Ptg. Press Co. 


Size 4x8 inches. Speed, 1,500 per hour Sole Selling Agents for the United States only 
oer 8 Speed, 1,00 per hour New York Life Building : : : NEW YORK CITY 


Size,3x1% “ Speed, 2,200 per hour 























THE 


Curtis Power Embossing Press 


The Modern Machine Company 
214 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











“The 
Press 
Without 
a Peer” 





FRONT VIEW. 











Mr. Embosser: We¢ an only hope to attract your 
attention through this medium. 


A description of the Curtis Power Embossing Press is 
contained in our catalogue, and it is yours for the 
‘asking. Genuine merit is responsible for the success 
of the Curtis. You need one in your plant. REAR VIEW. 





























STEEL DIE EMBOSSING ane 


COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING = 
PRINTING tothe TRADE- 


REUND 6 Spns es 


174-176 Stare St. CHICAGO. mm” 


Samples 


& 


WRITE REGARDING } 
THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 


ty 


ca = 
ERY es 


EST. iii 1805 cat Sh I rade ee NR ge RMR eo IRGTMRL a ee, NE 





FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS. 


Dinse, Page & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers ana 
Stereotypers 














167, ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephones: Main 260; Auto 8279 

















JAMES ROWE “‘éiiciaovict 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Peerless Electric Co. 
122-124 S. Green Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE, MONROE 1362 





Headquarters for 
Direct Current Motors 


High-grade Electrical Repairing 
and Construction 











PRICES REASONABLE & GIVE US ATRIAL 











DISINFECTED WIPING RAGS 





e Have you ever realized that first-class fumigated or disinfected wiping 
Mi: rT. Pr inter. rags are essential in an up-to-date printing establishment, for cleaning 
your presses, rollers, type, etc.? Our special grade of Printers’ Wiping Cloths are thoroughly dis- 
infected cotton rags. They consist of large pieces, and are put up especially for printers’ use. 
Packed in 100, 300 and 500 pound bales. Cost less than those you get from your local dealer. 


WRITE FOR PRICES — THEY WILL INTEREST YOU 





A. H. BLOOM CO., Quincy, Illinois 
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THALMANN PRINTING INK CO. 

















mon)|"""s TI NK S 2 |i 





























Letterpress Embossing 
Lith hi Inks 
, — 1 Book and 
Copper Plate Half-Tone 
Steel Plate Blacks 
Proving Br —_ 
Ch ; Varnishes 
anna Compounds 
Cover Inks Etc. 














UU Un 



































MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A: 


BRANCHES: 
415 Dearborn Street 400 Broadway 1509 Jackson Street 255 Commerce Street 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA DALLAS 











BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 








THER specialties 
manufactured and 
imported by us: Bronze 


Reducing Machines, Powders 


Stone-grinding 
Machines, 
Ruling Machines, 
Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 
Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 
@ Sole agents for the a a sae 
United States and Can- pean pvt pa 
ada for the genuine Other patents pending. 
Columbia Transfer Pa- 
per — ie oo 
without the water-mar 19 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 
on every sheet. ROBERT MAYER &z CO. Factory as N.J. ’ San Francisco 


Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 


We do Repairing 








eMANUFACTURED BY 
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prague f lectric (ompany 


DIRECT-CURRENT ELECTRIC MOTORS 


OF SUPERIOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 





BETTER WORK 


can be done when your plant is equipped with 
Sprague Electric Motors, because they are spe- 
cially designed for printing-presses and allied 
machines, and they afford the very best facilities 
for good work. They are used extensively and 
have enabled many little printers to become big 
printers. A postal card will bring you information 
if you desire to reduce your power expenses and 
improve your work. Ask for Bulletin No. 2214. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC ROUND-TYPE MOTOR 











General Offices: 527-531 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








a oa 


SAW 


1? | 
J IS J 3 oF ; 4 














LETC 


REPOUSSE ONYX 
: PAPERS | 


are made only by ourselves, and are carried in five tints: Brown, 
Green, Grey, Purple and Blue, in 21 x 33— 60 and 80 lbs, . 


Malachite Onyx and Sardonyx 


| are among several new varieties of cover papers in 
| Crash and Repousse Crash finish, which are 
| 
| 
| 





2.1 





attracting wide-spread attention. 


@ This sheet is not a sample of either of the 
above-mentioned Specialties. 


| KEITH PAPER 
COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
A 


@ Among other of 
our Specialties are 


HALF- TONE 
; WRITING 
‘a PAPER and 
ONION- 
SKIN 
BOND 









































Still Selling Out! 


BARGAINS IN PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


I am NOT going out of this business however, although 
some of my competitors proclaimed that I intended to 
quit business. I furnish the best at prices to suit, and 
can refer to all purchasers of my stock. 





This is a partial list of my Stock: 


825 — Potter Drum, 27x35, 4 rollers, tapeless delivery. 

845 — 2-revolution Cottrell, 43x56, 4 rollers, front delivery. 

856 — 2-revolution Campbell, 48x64, 4 rollers, front delivery. 
882 — 2-revolution Campbell, 41x56, 4 rollers, front delivery. 
883 — 2-revolution Huber, 46x60, 4 rollers, front delivery. 

886 — 28x41 Hoe Drum, 7-col. folio, tapeless. 

891 — 38x54 Cottrell Stop Cylinder, front chain delivery, 6 rollers. 
892 — 34x48 Cottrell Stop, 6 qto., 4 rollers, rear delivery, table. 
894 — 39x53 Campbell Oscillator, 4 rollers, table dis., front del. 
895 — 46x60 Cottrell, 2-revolution, 8 qto., 4 rollers, rear delivery. 
896 — 42x60 Cottrell, 2-revolution, 8 qto., 4 rollers, rear delivery. 
898 — 40x54 Potter, 2-revolution, 7 qto., 4 rollers, rear delivery. 
899 — 32x46 Cincinnati Stop, 6 qto., 4 rollers, rear delivery. 


ren Vaughn Ideal hand cylinder press, inking apparatus. 
3 h. p. Norman gasoline engine. 


My Guarantee is: Thoroughly rebuilt and to do the work now as 
when new in the hands of competent people. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS MACHINERY 


H. BRONSON, Proprietor 
54 N. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone, Main 224 Four doors north of W. Lake St. 











THE RELIANCE 
PAPER CUTTER 








BUILT BY: 
PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
For 
Durability 


Has _h> 


No ‘ * RELIANCE) 


Simple in. 
Construc- 
tion. 


No Adjust- 


ments. 


Every 
Cutter fully 
guaranteed 
as 
represented. 


It will Outlast any other Cutter / 








JSie-inch, $ 50.00 FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE- 


sei «195-60 FOUNDERS AND DEALERS 

















The Carlton Rotary Perforating Machine 








| 

Does everything any other 
Perforator will do, and 
does it Quicker and Better. 


Does many things no other Per- 
forator can do. Is therefore 
in a class by itself. 

Machine’s Speed limited only 
by Speed of Operator. 
No Swelling or Pounding of 
Stock, making numbering and 

binding easier. 

It does not punch holes through 
the paper, but makes a clean 
cut, leaving no burr on under 
side. 

The only machine that can 
be equipped to Perforate, 
Cut, Trim and Score Pa- 
per all at One Operation. | 








Your Special Attention is 
called to the fact that perfo- 
tations can be made on the 
Carlton Rotary Perforat- 
ing Machine before being 
printed, and printing success- 
fully done thereafter. 


It makes the Neatest, 
Cleanest, Smoothest 
Perforation in the World. 
It will Pay for Itself in 
Time Saved. 


No Tapes, 
No Rubber Bands, 
No Gears. 


Standard Sizes—30 ins. wide. 
Special Sizes made to order. 








For Sate By PRINCIPAL DEALERS anp PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES in UNITED STATES anp CANADA. 
PARSONS BROTHERS, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 
London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria St. Cape Town, S. Africa—19 St. George’s House. Mexico City, Mex.—Calle del Puente Quebrado 17 
Sydney, N. S.W.—Stock Exchange Bldg. Wellington, New Zealand—7 Grey St. 
ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the Carlton. It’s yours for the asking 


Havana, Cuba—Calle Enna 2 and 4. 








NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S.A. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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Use the 
Star Brand 
of 

Printing 
Inks. 


_ Red Star Label. 


Star Black 


The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 
three grades—Regular, Long and 
Q. D., all the same high quality. 











F.A. BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 




















THE ROTH EMBOSSED PRINTING PRESS 


DIPLOMA AND MEDAL AWARDED, ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR 
The only press sold on trial and guaranteed in every respect, including that it can be successfully 





The most durable, efficient and 
reliable press. 

Our improved chuck takes a 5%- 
inch x 81-inch die (or 2 or 3 dies), 
permitting a greater variety of work 
to be done, including 2 and 3 colors, 
in one impression. 

The opening to feed the sheets is 30 
inches. 

The efficiency and delicacy of its 
wiping device is such that the 
proper ink can be used and run in 
the condition in which it should be run, 
which is essential in order to produce 
the highest grade work, and with 43 
to 50 lb. wiping paper. 

We guarantee a greater number 
of impressions can be run from a 
non-case-hardened die than on any 
other make of press. 

Our superb inking device is such 
that the distribution of ink is perfect, 
in consequence of which the minimum 
amount of ink is used. 

The only press with a universal, 
self-centering (on any size roll) paper 
roll shaft. 

Is a triumph of simplicity. 


Also Sole Manufacturers of ROTH'S DIE- 
HARDENING OUTFIT (Patent Pending) 





operated by a (young) person of ordinary intelligence. 

Contains less than half as many parts as 
other “ipo of its kind, yet has every 
possible attachment for its convenient 
and successful operation. 

Is constructed with a view to lon- 
gevity, convenience and easiness of 
operation. 

All adjustments can be made while 
press is running. 

Its operation is entirely automatic, 
and it can be run at 30 per minute on 
either large or small dies. 

Its output is produced at the lowest 
possible shop cost. 

The only press that retains its accu- 
rate and positive registry for an 
indefinite period of years. 

Our price includes us furnishing an in- 
structor to teach some one how to 
operate our press, also every detail 
known to the art of embossed printing. 

Our press is being successfully 
operated by 30 different concerns in 


ing one sold Tiffany & Co., all of 
which were sold without personal 
solicitation. 


ROTH’S PATENTS Est. 1857 
Send for list of guarantes, illustrated, descriptive pam- BB, ROTH TOOL COMPANY 
phlet with prices and terms and copies of letters from Saks Owasse anil Mawataceaers 





purchasers ; sample run 
Cc A (ES | 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 





the United States and Mexico, includ- . 
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ORR! SRT POT SOR 
































Are you about to start a Newspaper or 


Buy one already started ? 
If so, you should have 


“Establishing a Wewspaper 


By ©. F. BYXGEE 











The latest work on this subject published. It is a handbook not only for the prospective publisher, but 
includes suggestions for the financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. It is 54% x8 
inches in size, contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, $1.00. Send at once before edition is exhausted. Circular telling all about it sent free. 











The Inland Printer Company, Publishers 
116 Nassau Street, New York 120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 








Gilding Press “Krause” 
For 


















oO 
hi ht work ~ Space between 
. Code Word | No. | Bashing 7 
With and Frame 
open frame Bepeinzing | BPI | 856 x7%% in. 10% x 10% in. 8% in. 








@ As this press is open on three sides and as there is much 
space between center of blocking-plate and frame, the material may 
be much larger than the blocking surface. The machine is suitable 
for gilding book backs, velvet or satin ribbons and bows, neckties, 
hat linings, etc. 


numa: KARL, KRALISE 


136 Liberty St., New York LEIPZIG 
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It is Worth Money to You 


To know that competitive tests made by 
many well-known, up-to-date concerns 
have resulted in the adoption of the 
Anderson Bundling Press. Do you 
know why? Because of the excellence 
of its design, both in rigidity of construc- 
tion and convenience in operation, and 
its power possibilities, which are far 
beyond anything before attempted on 
a hand-power Bundling Press. That 
is why the Anderson is so universally 
adopted by large and small binders; and 
the only reason why you should buy 
and use the Anderson Bundling Press 
is, because it would pay you to do so. 


Write to-day for further details. 











C. F. ANDERSON & CO., 394-398 South Clark Stree 











The Gally Improved 


Universal Printing Presses 


= Half Super Royal 
Style No. 3 


FOR HIGH-CLASS LETTERPRESS, HALF- 
TONE AND THREE-COLOR PRINTING 
ARE UNSURPASSED 


Adaptable to many special purposes. 
Made in many sizes and styles. 


The Gally 


Universal Cutter and Creaser 
“*The Standard’ 


ALL THE WORLD OVER 


FIVE SIZES 


30 x 44 inches, inside chase. 


cc ‘ “ce 


234x 31 
2214 x 30% “ 


UNIVERSAL EMBOSSER (Two sizes) 
anp UNIVERSAL STAMPER 











MANUFACTURED BY 


The National Machine Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


For Catalogue and Prices, write the nearest Printers’ Supply House 











iia eens CC RCE SIE 





Ask any Pressman of Experience 


and he will tell you the 


WETTER 


is the BEST! 
The original Type-High Numbering Machine that has stood the test for 22 years. 


The only Machine with a Cipher that won’t get low. 


Wetter Numbering Machine Company 
331-341 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 





ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 








The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth - - - - - - 
- - - - - ~- AnEngraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth 














407-427 Dearborn Street Chicago 


= 











F YOU are a buyer of Engravings you should have our 
Revised Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehen- 
—- sive and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, “a. 
the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. Use 
your letter head in writing for the scale and samples of our work. 




















UANTITY TO USE. Reducealljob or book inks te 


coc. ES. DONNEXBUL’S Q 

consistency or thinness of ordinary newsink to get best 
results, For news or webb press ink, 5 gals, to-500 Ib, 
barrel, A little more or less will never hurt the ink, 
PUBLIGATIONS ON TIME, Manya pubiisher has 

: changed pressrooms because the paper could notbe run 
and backed up on hard paper, then run through the fold- 
ing machine the sameday, so as to getin mails, andstill 
have all half-tones come up clean andclear. |NK REG- 
ULATOR will do the work. A trial will convince you. 


AT IT IS. Ink Regulator is a colorless oil that INKS WILL NOT GURDLE OR CLOUD when mixed WEB PRESSES. | When sed on Web presses o0 per 


WwW 

readily dissolves all fine lumps in any ink, thus making with INK REGULATOR, evenif extremely thin. : 
evenapor grade of Im gowork thal a Deter gale) SAVES PAPER. Many ob has been ete because ADVERTISERS RETAINED, Advertisers often dl: 
Sica damn ices cae re SC any of off-set orit took too long atime to deliver, because Continue their oA when the fine lines cannot 
hard paper can be backed and handled without off-set r' the ink wouldn't dry. No slip sheeting needed, 
from ten minutes to one hour without ‘spreading to dry. BY WORKING Ink REAL THIN with INK REGULA- comes out clear even on cheapest No. 2 news paper, and 
GIVES STRONGER COLOR. Inks mixed with Ink al gat iy io TM ECOED EBERT Gress cag gntie (sue run without wasup. 

Regulator have a stronger color after drying. Ink Reg- be started Imrediately | _*- A A ) YOU SAVE INK, TIME, PATIENGE and hold trade, 


be seen because of the ink not working right. Every ad 


ulator has a double value--it both reducesand dries almost 
immediately, at same time press can stand over night 1nd 
start without wash-up, especially with black ink. 

OLD INKS CAN BE SAVED. All inks that may be 
considered too old or dry and otherwise would be thrown 
away, can be mixed with INK REGULATOR and used on 
the same job with new inks without seeing any difference, 


PRINTING WITHOUT PEELING can be done with 
temperature as low as freezing point. 

MI TAKES OT POSSIBLE INK REGULATOR 
working with the highest results In all grades and colors 
of printers’ ink, the possibility of the pressman using the 
wrong reducer, as one that works in one grade ofink 
only and not in another, is removed. 


mk mixed fairly thin. 14 get the reputation of doing the cleanest and best work 


in Md age Leg wg y ry P. O. or exp. fe) 
: nt, 50c. (Prepaid by express, ; Cc. 

. . ( id b . .) I- 

Ke Ra pekecgss ym 
Gal. Bbls, $2.00 — Order now. Address Dept. | 

C. E. DONNELL CO., 18S. 2ND ST. ST. LOUIS. 








For sale by dealers in printers’ supplies. If your supply house does not carry it in stock, will send direct for above prices. Ink Regulator is used on this publication. 
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New and Improved Wire Stitcher 


Perfect, accurate and true Stitcher, built with a view of up-to-dateness, possess- 
ing new improvements far superior to any Stitching Machine on the market 











SOME OF ITS. NEW FEATURES 


HE back of the cam which operates the driver controls 
a unique device which moves the cutting-blade and the 


staple-clamp in the anvil-block, and operates a release 

check that throws up the milled feed-wheel the instant it has drawn off 
enough wire for a staple. Thus the proper length of wire is gripped 
after being cut, and is not released until formed into a perfect staple. 
As there is no drag or slipping, wearing of the feeding mechanism 
is avoided. 

The clinchers are in three parts; the center piece has a perpen- 
dicular stroke and drives the ends of the wire closer to the work. 

The adjustments are made by a clamping gauge and a hand-wheel 
on the right and left of the machine, each having a numbered indicator. 

The cutting-block has no tube, but a wire channel that will take 
from 20 by 25 Flat to No. 30 Round wire without any adjustment. 
The cut-off is a straight shear-cut, 

The machine will stitch from two pages to one inch. 





Any one interested or in need of machinery of this kind will please 
write to makers for full particulars. 


GALLAHER & SPECK 
295 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 























THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 


T is distinguished for the 
rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 

thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 











SELLING AGENTS 


E.C. FULLER CO. . . . . . NEwYorxk,N.Y. 
GANE BROS.& CO... . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. . . Toronto, OnT. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . . LONDON, ENG. 
S. KOCHANSKI . . . . . BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS -BROS. . SYDNEY, N.S. W. 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Care Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CH ICAG O, I LL., U. Ss. A. 








E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York 


THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 





Sole Eastern Agents 
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Can be fed at higher speeds, because the sheet is laid on an inclined 
platen at absolute rest. 

The Peerless runs without noise and jar and is easily operated by 
treadle. 

The throw-off is the most convenient — eccentric, self-locking, either 
off or on. 

There are no obstructions to the feeder. 

Sheets can not touch the gear-wheel to be spoiled by oil and grease, 
as on other types. 

We've been building these presses twenty-nine years. 

Built in six sizes. Send for Booklet. 








The 
Peerless 


Gem 


Lever 
Cutter 


Superior in every detail — compare it with others. 

Superior leverage, cutting easily and returning easily, because of the 
perfect counter-balance, within the frame, out of the way and 
saving floor space. 

Not a back-breaking cutter. 

Frame strong, heavy, doubly braced. 

Knife-bar and knife thicker and deeper than other makes, insuring a 
true cut and long life, and avoiding deflection under strain. 

Best construction— best material — best finish. 

Four sizes—23, 25, 30 and 32 inches. 

Over 8,500 Peerless machines in constant use. 


Send for Booklet. 








PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Builders of the PEERLESS GEM POWER CUTTERS 


Builders of the Cranston Newspaper Presses. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes 








THE JENNEY =~ 
YOUR MACHINERY 


WAY OF DRIVING 
THISIS OUR. SPECIALTY AND EVERY EQUIP. 
MENT IS DESIGNED AND D BUILT ESPECIALLY 
TO. MEETsSUCCE.SSFULLY THE CON: 
DITK INS UNDER WHICH IT 


























Gutenberg 


Machine 








Company 


BUYS, REBUILDS 
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ments in rebuilding Linotype machines. 
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not leave a mottled or grayish effect 
on the stock. 

A quick dryer and warranted not 


to offset. 
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Joseph A. Roach & Co. 
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Henry O. Shepard 
Company 


Illustrators :: Designers 
Engravers :: Printers 
Binders 


G, The character of the work done 
by the Shepard Company has an 
international reputation. 


Quality, Accuracy, Promptness, 
are the bases of the success of 
this house. 


The 
Henry O. Shepard Company 
120-130 Sherman St., Chicago. 


















































Woronoco Paper Company, 
Manufacturers, High-Grade Loft-Dried Papers, 
Woronoco Bond, Fairfield Cover 
and Fairfield Bristol, 

Woronoco, Mass., U.S. A. 
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AMERICAN TYPES ABROAD AND THE MEN WHO DID MOST TO ESTABLISH FOREIGN MARKETS.— SOME REFLECTIONS 








MERICAN types have a 
limited sale abroad, 
gained almost solely by 
the originality or merit 
of the designs. As the 
wages paid in all 
branches of typemaking 
and typeselling in Europe 
average less than half 
those paid in the United 
States, American types 
can not gain a market by 

competition in prices; yet, owing to our improved 

methods of manufacture and greater output, the 
difference in prices is so little that the compara- 
tively small duty of twenty-five per cent imposed 
on types imported into the United States has pre- 
vented the foreign letter-founders from establish- 
ing any competitive trade with American print- 
ers. A further disadvantage, now gradually being 
removed, has been the lack of regular and fre- 
quent communications by steamer between the 

Atlantic ports and all except European countries. 

During the first six months of 1906 the American 

vessels which cleared for and entered from the 

ports of Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina consisted 
of four small “ Red D” steamers and thirty-one 
wooden sailing craft, the largest of 1,481 tons, 
and the combined net tonnage only 25,231, or 
about three quarters of the gross tonnage of the 

Cunard line’s steamer Lusitania. The American 

export trade is also at a disadvantage through 

lack of direct banking facilities. 
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AND SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO FOREIGN TRADE IN AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURES FOR PRINTING. 


Through neglect to secure the protection 
afforded by the registration or patent laws of 
Great Britain, Germany, France and Italy, the 
foreign sales of original faces of American types 
have been unnecessarily curtailed by the competi- 
tion of letter-founders in all those countries, who 
have exercised their legal right to appropriate 
such designs. This state of affairs is a reflection 
upon the sagacity of the American in thus giving 
away the broadest basis of an export trade in 
types, for the protection afforded to original 
designs in nearly all the above countries is more 
effective than that given by our own laws, which 
are unjustifiably lax in protecting that kind of 
invention. The American letter-founders, with 
the exception of George Bruce’s Son & Co. and 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, and their successor, 
the American Type Founders Company, have 
neglected to properly assort their fonts for the 
non-English-speaking markets. It has_ been 
deemed sufficient to export the domestic fonts, 
with a more or less incomplete addition of 
accented letters. Astonishingly little has been 
done during a century of American typefounding 
to cater to the foreign printer, and that it has, in 
spite of neglect, gained a market wherever types 
of the American height-to-paper can be used, is 
more creditable to American manufacturing abil- 
ity than to our merchandizing capacity. If any 
one has given this branch of export trade any 
adequate study the history of the trade fails to 
record it. Types have been rated as so much 
leaden ware, and not as an art manufacture capa- 
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ble of being sold on a non-competitive basis, if 
the designs had been protected. I attribute this 
neglect to the fact that nearly all American 
manufacturers have found a rapidly expanding 
domestic market a sufficient field for their ener- 
gies and ambitions. It was not alwaysthus. Fora 
half-century prior to the Civil War the American 
mercantile navy excelled in equipment and in 
speed the shipping of all other countries, and was 
a close second in tonnage to that of Great Britain. 
Our first war as a nation was waged to end the 
depredations of Algerian pirates on our com- 
merce in the Mediterranean Sea. In all Spanish- 
America, in China and the East, in Africa, in 
Oceanica, Yankee clippers shared not unequally 
the profits of trade with their British rivals, and 
American whalers preceded the Standard Oil 
Company in supplying the world with light from 
oil found in adventurous voyages from Arctic to 
Antarctic seas. The greater part of the New Eng- 
land capital which erected Chicago and many 
other western cities and so many western rail- 
roads originated from fortunes well earned in 
maritime commercial adventures. In those days, 
too, American missionaries, strangely neglecting 
the Indians at their doors, followed our flag into 
all the oriental countries and isles of the seas, 
establishing printing-offices, thus first intro- 
ducing American types abroad. In the palmy 
days of American shipping, however, Spanish 
America was the only foreign market for Ameri- 
can type. Then there was no disparity in prices, 
because British and American wages were about 
alike; and America had the advantage in being 
nearer by ship, with frequent communications. 
The South Americans, then struggling to emanci- 
pate themselves from Spanish rule, found help 
and sympathy in the United States alone, as they 
emulated our example. Thus convenience and 
sympathy joined to foster a considerable trade. 
George Bruce was the first American letter- 
founder to properly cater to the South American 
printer. A representative of his firm visited all 
Spanish-American countries and succeeded in 
increasing the trade. In the early fifties, MacKel- 
lar, Smiths & Jordan (then L. Johnson & Co.) 
also sent a salesman, who distributed their book 
of specimens and made connections of permanent 
value. After these efforts the trade was left to 
the indifferent attention of export commission 
houses, until in 1893 the American Type Found- 
ers Company sent Charles W. Rabidan on a tour 
of the whole southern continent, taking with him 
an ample supply of specimen books and cata- 
logues of machinery and materials printed in 
Spanish and Portuguese. Mr. Rabidan success- 
fully revived the trade and rescued South Ameri- 
can printers from the extortionate prices thereto- 
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fore demanded by a certain class of commission 
merchants. He has since visited South America 
yearly, and the present satisfactory and improv- 
ing state of that trade is principally due to his 
efforts. He is now with the National Type Com- 
pany, formed in 1906, a development of. the Lib- 
erty Machine Company, which, for -twenty years, 
has confined its business to Spanish-American 
countries. The National Type Company is selling 
agent for the leading American typefounders and 
manufacturers of printing machinery and mate- 
rials, and stocks are maintained in the cities of 
Lima, Santiago, Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, Rio 
Janeiro, and also in Habana, Cuba. This new 
company, having the codperation of the leading 
American manufacturers, bids fair to advance 
American interests successfully by giving South 
American printers a_ service equal to that 
enjoyed by North American printers. 

Charles William Rabidan was born in New 
York city in 1859. His paternal grandfather was 
a Spanish political refugee of aristocratic lineage. 

In Mexico American types and materials are 
preferred, the principal distributer being the 
Compania Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos of Mex- 
ico City, which is owned by a group of American 
manufacturers. 

F. T. Wimble, a dealer in printers’ supplies in 
Melbourne and Sydney, visited the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876, and secured 
the agency for MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan’s 
type in Australia and New Zealand. He devel- 
oped an extensive demand and had a profitable 
monopoly of the sale of American types, espe- 
cially during the years before European letter- 
founders duplicated American type-designs. In 
1888 Alex. Cowan & Sons, Limited, papermakers 
in Scotland and paper merchants in Australia, 
added a printing machinery and materials depart- 
ment to their Australian business, and introduced 
the types of the Boston, Dickinson, Cleveland, 
Central and Barnhart typefoundries into Aus- 
tralia, in opposition to the MacKellar types. This 
important concern also at that time introduced 
and carried in stock the manufactures of John 
Thomson, Wesel, Chandler & Price, Challenge 
Machinery Company, Hamilton, Golding and 
others, and in fact established a firm and con- 
stantly growing market for all worthy American 
manufactures for the printer. It subsequently 
acquired the business of F. T. Wimble & Co., 
and is the most enterprising and responsible Aus- 
tralasian house dealing with printers. In 1900 
the American Type Founders Company sent a 
representative to Australia; this visit with two 
or three journeys of ink salesmen represent the 
whole effort of American manufacturers for 
printers to develop their trade with Australia. 








The manufacturers of paper have been more 
enterprising and more successful. American 
typefounders and printing-material manufactur- 
ers are probably doing as much business with 
Australasia as the not too favorable conditions 
permit. 

Nothing so well illustrates the apathy of 
American typefounders to foreign trade as the 
fact that not the slightest effort was made to sell 
American types in Great Britain until 1879, three 
years after a considerable trade had developed in 
Australia. Differences in height and _ bodies 
barred the entrance of American types into conti- 
nental Europe, and still continues to do so, 
although such differences have not prevented sev- 
eral German letter-founders from adopting Amer- 
ican heights and bodies with which to compete 
with us wherever we have a foreign market. It 
did not occur to any American typefounder that 
if American types could be sold in Australia and 
South America in competition with British types 
they might also be sold in Great Britain. 

As early as the forties and during the fifties, 
British typefounders were purchasing unfitted 
matrices (copper drives from steel punches) 
from American typefounders. David Bruce, Jr., 
Brown and Gilbert had no difficulty in selling 
matrices of their designs, and the former alone 
disposed of upward of sixty sets. In 1861 
George Bruce issued a specimen circular with 
price-list of copper drives, which was printed in 
German, French and English, offering them to 
European typefounders at from $1.25 each for 
scripts to 45 cents each for plain letters. It con- 
tained 137 fonts. During the first fifty years of 
American typefounding the Scotch predominated. 
Binny, Ronaldson, Smith, the Bruces, the Lind- 
says, Allison of Cincinnati, Lothian, and others 
were born in Scotland. They all revisited their 
native countries at various times; hence a 
friendly intimacy existed between American and 
Scotch typefounders at the precise time when the 
latter were surpassing their English competitors; 
and this facilitated the interchange of matrices. 
These fonts of Bruce’s were conventionally origi- 
nal and creditable, as was proved by the purchase 
of several of the designs by European type- 
founders. 

In 1861 American letter-founders were copy- 
ists, or, at best followers, of the British school of 
type-design, which consisted of ingenious elabora- 
tions of a correct alphabet, of which example 1 
is representative. George Bruce and his succes- 


sors advanced this school of ornamentation in 
type-faces to its highest development, as shown in 
example 2, which was produced in 1876, at 
which time the taste of the printers had been 
seduced by the products of the American school, 
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which is characterized by inventiveness of design 
rather than elaborate ornamentation of charac- 
ters. It is difficult to select any one face which 
could be representative of the American school of 
type-design, so wide are its divergencies, ranging 
from daintiness (example 3) to crude strength 
(example 4) and from perfect refinement (exam- 
ple 5) to abnormal ugliness (example 6). These 


Fie. 1. 


PAT || 


WwW 


Fie. 2. 


Aabcd Defdéb Hiiklmnopars 
Fie. 3. 


AzbedE 


Fig. 4. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 


Fig. 5. 


BAadcdef gyi 
B Aad aefghy 


Jabedefg fphijklmno 


divergences naturally followed emancipation from 
the commonplace, and while we enjoy freedom 
we must submit to its vagaries. 

I am not at this time going to discuss type 
styles further than to show that it was when 
American type-designs took on a national and 
distinct character that American typefounders 
first were in a position to invade the European 
market. 

It was in the foundry of MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan that a distinctive American school of 
design first developed. In 1867 that firm patented 
Card Text (example 7), which was appropriated 
almost immediately in England and France, and 
that design marks the commencement of a new 
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era in display printing. Every year thereafter 
the number of original type-faces produced by 
this firm increased and fewer reproductions from 
European sources were made, until in 1871 for- 
eign designs. disappeared from its specimen 
sheets. A rapid succession of beautiful type- 
faces appeared thereafter, but still the attractive 
market across the “herring pond” was surren- 
dered to those European typefounders who cared 
to reproduce the unprotected designs, and it 
remained for the enterprise of a job printer to 
exploit it. 

In 1878 the French held a great exposition in 
Paris to demonstrate their recovery from the 
effects of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. At 
that time William J. Kelly of New York, some- 
time publisher and printer of the ever-to-be 
remembered American Art Printer, and in later 
years editor of the department relating to press- 
work in THE INLAND PRINTER, was the acknowl- 
edged leader in a style of typography distin- 
guished by the ingenious use of rules, curved 
lines, and variegated colors and tints. Whatever 
we may think to-day, in our superior wisdom, of 
the status of that school of typographic art, it 
can not be successfully disputed that the work- 
manship of American compositors in that fashion 
has never been surpassed in skill, delicacy, 
ingenuity and originality. It occurred to Mr. 
Kelly to exhibit at this exhibition in Paris a model 
American printing plant in operation. He 
secured the support of MacKellar, Smiths & Jor- 
dan and of Merritt Gally, inventor of the Uni- 
versal Printing Press, and engaged an assistant 
in Michael Patrick McCoy, who had achieved dis- 
tinction as a compositor in the then prevailing 
style. A few isolated sales were made and Mr. 
Gally’s press was copied by an English firm with- 
out permission— beyond this no good results 
would have accrued if Mr. McCoy had not asked 
for and obtained the privilege of selling MacKel- 
lar’s type in Great Britain on commission. So in 
1878 with the stock-in-trade of half a dozen speci- 
men books, without any stock, without capital, this 
young man became the pioneer of a successful 
trade. During his first year he earned an aver- 
age of less than $5 per week. The prejudices of 
Englishmen of that date were inveterate against 
anything American. At the end of the second 
year McCoy developed so considerable a market 
that at last his principals became interested. 
They decided to put a stock in London, but con- 
signed it to a firm of American merchants whose 
knowledge of type was as limited as their finan- 
cial status was good. Mr. McCoy declined to 
become an employee of this firm and returned to 
the United States. It requires a special sort of 
ability to establish a market for types, and one 
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may fail in it who might succeed very well in sell- 
ing other kinds of merchandise. In less than two 
years it is a fact that this merchant with capital 
and a consigned stock had lost all the trade 
gained by McCoy without capital and without any 
stock, and the sale of American type had ceased 
in Great Britain. MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
then sent M. P. McCoy to London as its accredited 
agent, and furnished him with a stock. They 
commenced to register their designs, and a large 
and profitable trade was built up, which increased 
year by year until the neglect of the successors 
of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan to register its 
designs and the increasing activity of British let- 
ter-founders in producing new designs caused a 
retrogression. Mr. McCoy was the only success- 
ful merchant in American types in Great Britain. 
The first to enter that field, he did a great service 
to all American manufacturers in removing a 
strong prejudice and demonstrating the superior- 
ity of American printing machinery and mate- 
rials.* He established and conducted a publication 
called the Modern Printer, on the lines of the 
American Art Printer, which changed the whole 
complexion of British job typography and press- 
manship, so that when in an exhibition of com- 
mercial printing in London in 1888, it was com- 
plained by the London Times that the British 
printers exhibited little patriotism in so generally 


* NorE.—The following excerpts from an article by Mr. McCoy, under the 
heading “‘ Retrospective,” in the Modern Printer of January, 1885, discloses 
typographic conditions in Great Britain at and prior to that period. At 
the present time the British printers have developed a national style, which 
is a pleasing combination of the careful and tasteful attention to details 
characteristic of the German and the greater freedom and originality of 
the American typographic styles. It is an eminently satisfactory style — 
the happy medium. The British printers now use hard packing, and their 
presswork is excellent; their process engravings in color and black and white 
are equal to the American; and while the average of American letterpress 
printing is better than the average in Great Britain, their best work is far 
above our average. I believe the numerous British readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER whose memories go back twenty-five years will concede the follow- 
ing to be a fair and true picture of the status of printing in Great Britain 
at the time it was written. I desire to remind them that the initiation of 
and impetus toward this remarkable improvement over the period of soft 
packing, dampened paper and woefully commonplace typography was solely 
the work of the late lamented M. P. McCoy. In discussing typography in 
Great Britain, it is always necessary to admit that in book printing pure 
and simple it has always surpassed that of America. 

It appears that an American firm in London had procured from America 
a large number of electrotypes of fine woodcuts which it proposed to use in 
producing a catalogue to be printed in London, never doubting that the 
American catalogue could be duplicated in quality and at a much lower 
price. Mr. McCoy was asked to nominate a printing firm to do the work, 
and he continues the story thus: ‘‘ At that time our experience of English 
printing was somewhat limited, and had been mainly gained from a close 
study of such work as was shown in the English department of the French 
Exhibition of 1878 and a few months’ sojourn in London; yet small as it 
was, it led to the belief that the production in London of a work equally 
as good as the original was very questionable — we hesitated to say impos- 
sible. This suggestion was received with derision. What! the large city of 
London, the center of wealth and refinement; the headquarters of civiliza- 
tion and progress, the avenue from which all channels to trade and com- 
merce radiated and extended, even to the confines of the earth; the world’s 
emporium — Ridiculous! England led the world in all departments of 
manufacture, and it was impossible to conceive that in such a comparatively 
trivial thing as printing an illustrated catalogue there could be any question 
about doing as good work; it was confidently hoped that a catalogue would 
be produced that would open the eyes of the American house and give them 
a taste of what printing ought to be. The catalogue was taken to one of 
the largest printing firms in London, and an estimate asked for work as 













using American types, the answer of the English 
trade journals was that the British typefounders 
had failed to supply the needs of such printers 
as desired to advance their art. That exhibition 
was a memorable triumph for American types 
and Mr. McCoy. Every British and colonial 
printer who uses the “ Durable” roller composi- 
tion may not know that the recipe for it was that 
of the firm of Francis & Loutrel of New York. 
This recipe was taken to London by Mr. McCoy 
and given to P. Lawrence, who used it; after 
which that branch of his business passed to an 
employee named Marler, who is the principal (if 
not the sole) owner of the company which so suc- 
cessfully carries on the business of the Durable 
Printers Roller Company of London. Mr. M. P. 
McCoy introduced successfully the Cottrell cylin- 
der presses and the manufactures of Golding & 
Co. No man did so much for the advancement 
of fine job printing in Great Britain, or exerted 
a more powerful influence in popularizing all 
kinds of American manufactures in that country. 
It is regrettable that the last few years of his life 
were clouded by bereavements and a declining 
business, but his children are carrying on his 
business and meriting the support of those whose 
memories are not too short to forget the valuable 
services rendered to manufacturers and printers 
by their estimable father. 
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good, if not better, than the original, and the reply was that they could 
not execute the work, but tendered an estimate on such as they could do. 
A month was spent in offering the catalogue to other large firms, not one 
of which would bind themselves to produce exactly that class of work. The 
catalogue was finally given to a firm, the head of which was not a prac- 
tical man, who accepted the contract with a light heart. There were just 
one hundred pages, quarto, and the American was so exacting and the work 
the subject of so much dispute that it was something over a year before it 
was finished; the printer feeling that impossible things were asked, and the 
customer that the printer was incompetent. Five years ago the conclusion 
was irresistible that in coming to the Paris exhibition and to London with 
the object of acquiring a vast and useful fund of technical information 
concerning the printing business, we had come on a wild-goose chase; there 
was nothing to learn as far as our limited horizon extended. . . . . 
About the same time an American printer offered his services to a London 
firm, and was rather brusquely informed that however expert he might be, 
for practical purposes he would be of no more use than a boy at the case, 
and would have to relearn his business on the English plan. There appeared 
to be so little to learn that he was not convinced of the absolute correctness 
of that statement, and we have reason to know that the same firm are of 
a different opinion to-day. Five years ago letterpress printing was at such 
a low ebb that nothing was done by that process that could by any chance 
be done by lithography. Business people felt that it was ‘the thing’ to 
have their work done on the ‘stone,’ and the possibilities of letterpress 
printing were as a sealed book to the rank and file of letterpress printers. 
Their first awakening was from the American specimens shown in the first 
volume of the International Specimen Exchange. At that time the printing 
of this journal in London would have been well nigh impossible, for on all 
sides there was a lack of the proper requisites, either in men or materials. 
It is not too much to say that a considerable improvement has taken place 
since then, nor are we visionary in believing that we are on the eve of an 
epoch of fine printing that will place English printerdom in a position 
second to none in the world. To whom, then, is all this to be credited — 
this improvement in the general tone of the business, in the character of 
the work, and above all things, the enthusiasm our modern printers are 
infused with? Is it to be attributed to any encouragement afforded by 
British typefounders? We think not, because five years ago such ‘ novel- 
ties’ as the ‘ribbon’ and ‘banner’ borders were sold at prices that 
were far from cheap, and were susceptible of but limited variations. It 
was not apparent to the British typefounders that the letterpress printer 
needed anything but plain roman or sans (anglice for ‘ gothic’), now a 
little extended, now a little condensed, but always the same in style, desti- 
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Michael Patrick McCoy was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, in 1850, and was brought to America in 
1864 by his widowed mother. He learned the 
printing trade in New York, and became a recog- 
nized expert in it. After he had established the 
first successful agency for American manufac- 
tures for printers in Great Britain, as before 
related, he interested himself in the Parnell land 
league movement, which has so greatly improved 
political and economic conditions in Ireland. He 
was the intimate of all the leaders and the secre- 
tary of the London branch of the league. His 
modesty and geniality, combined with pluck and 
persistence, made him an ideal representative for 
things American in the days when all American 
manufactures were looked upon with distrust in 
Great Britain. He secured the good will and 
respect of the British printers, and his influence 
as editor and publisher of the Modern Printer did 
more than any other factor to turn the tide of 
unpopularity and establish the leadership of 
American printing machinery and materials in 
Europe. Every American manufacturer who has 
established a market for his wares in Europe has 
been indirectly and greatly benefited by Mr. 
McCoy’s missionary work. His hospitalities to 
visiting American visitors were unbounded. He 
was the fond father of a large and attractive 
family. He died in May, 1906. 





tute of even the semblance of a new idea, and even these were brought 
out at very long intervals. The Specimen Exchange, while exercising a 
valuable influence in showing what might be done, was in itself no imme- 
diate help to the enthusiastic printer, but in so far as it created a taste 
for something better, might fairly lay claim to a share of the credit. We 
have watched this movement from its inception, and we feel no hesitation 
in saying that to Messrs. MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan belongs the principal 
credit of this revival of printing. The introduction of their material in 
England has done more to change the current of English printing than all 
the other forces combined; and who will deny that they have conferred 
everlasting benefit on English printers by affording them the means to 
compete with lithography. We look in vain to any other typefoundry — 
either foreign or domestic, that has kept this one purpose so steadily in 
view, and that has spent anything approaching the capital they have spent 
in keeping the letterpress printers abreast of the times. Without them we 
feel quite sure that the combined efforts of all the other foundries would 
not have advanced letterpress printing beyond the status it held five years 
ago. Since then we in Great Britain have been advancing; the general 
style of the work turned out gives ample evidence of that fact. Now there 
is a corps of fine printers scattered throughout the nation that will exert 
a’ powerful influence during the next five years. They are thoroughly 
progressive men, and, what flatters us, are without exception subscribers 
to this journal. They are enthusiastic printers, and will, in the next five 
years, raise the standard of work to the highest possible standpoint. 
Already they have done much to lift the printing business from the abyss. 
and to-day we have numerous firms who could undertake the printing of 
the catalogue that sought in vain for a printer five years ago. The move- 
ment then inaugurated is steadily progressing and is irresistible. One of 
our brightest recollections will be that in this revival we have been per- 
mitted to play our humble part.”’ 

Such was the modest attitude of the principal personality in a bene- 
ficial improvement, the benefits of which are accruing to every progressive 
British printer of the present time, and to very many on the continent of 
Europe. The attitude of the British typefounders, once extremely hostile 
to American types, has also completely changed. The late Sir Henry 
Stephenson, of Messrs. Stephenson, Blake & Co., of Sheffield and London, 
told me in 1891 that the influence of imported American type-designs had 
so transformed the printing trade that a new field for enterprise and profits 
had been disclosed to British typefounders, who were then producing more 
original designs in a year than would have sufficed for the demand in ten 
years or more in the period prior to Mr. McCoy’s invasion of the British 
market with MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan’s types. 
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Foreign trade may be secured by cheapness of 
production or superiority of manufacture. An 
abundance of low-priced raw materials should 
make American manufacturers of wood goods, 
cheap (or news) paper, and black inks invincible 
in competition. In heavy manufactures of iron, 
such as cylinder presses, paper-cutters, etc., our 
cost of production and of materials is greater, and 
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any market we obtain for this class of machines 
must be and is based on superiority in quality or 
speed. Small machines and tools, such as lever 
paper-cutters and job presses, are produced here 
at lower prices than anywhere abroad, mainly 
because the factories producing them have a 
larger output than any similar factories abroad, 
and a superior method of manufacturing on the 
interchangeable part system. We command a 
market, which should be greater, for machines 
for book sewing, folding, stitching, ruling, and 
feeding, and for Linotype machines, not only 
because of superior mechanical principles, but 
because we construct all this class of machines 
very much better than the foreigners. This is not 
mere “brag.” If it is thought to be, how is the 
fact accounted for that America has a practical 
monopoly of the world’s typewriter trade. Some 
who read this are acquainted with the ingenious 
Elliott thread-stitching machines which, in the 
process of stitching a pamphlet through the fold 
with thread, tied a square knot with unfailing 
precision. This machine was more used abroad 
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than in America, and an unprincipled agent 
attempted to pirate the invention. He placed an 
order with builders in England to duplicate the 
American machine exactly. It looked easy, and 
a date was fixed for delivery. In the meantime 
the dishonest agent had held back his orders for 
American machines, expecting to substitute the 
English make at a reduced price. The English 
substitutes were not satisfactory, and the agent 
was forced to import to satisfy waiting custom- 
ers, whom he supplied at a loss. He then secured 
from Elliott the right to manufacture in England 
under royalty, with the privilege of buying in 
America until his.own machines were ready. It 
is a fact that it was seven years before the Eng- 
lish concern succeeded in turning out a satisfac- 
tory substitute. The machine had a series of 
cams which the Englishmen attempted to pro- 
duce by hand-fitting, while Elliott had invented 
for his special use a machine and appliances for 
grinding each cam uniformly and _ positively. 
American manufacturers excel in the production 
of machines with which to make machines, and 
as these special inventions are not for sale they 
can not readily be copied. Hence the superiority 
of American watches, revolvers, typewriters, 
tools of precision, and the machines mentioned 
above. America continues to excel in type- 
designs and the demand for new type-faces is 
increasing abroad as well as here, so I fail to see 
the wisdom of selling for a small sum a design 
which, if registered or patented, would sell on its 
merit as an exclusive art production irrespective 
of price competition. Practically all we have to 
sell in Europe in types is our originality, and this 
is not salable for long if not legally protected; 
and if we produce a design worth protecting 
should it not be cast on types of heights that will 
enable all European printers to use it? European 
letter-founders cast their types to varying heights 
to suit the printers of various countries, and if 
American typefounders did the same, American 
original type-faces would have a market of twice 
its present extent. 

American manufacturers have exerted little 
energy and less intelligence in expanding their 
foreign markets. Few of them travel abroad to 
increase trade, while European manufacturers 
are met with all over the world, forming or 
strengthening lucrative connections; and if they 
do not go themselves their representatives are 
well-educated, diplomatic gentlemen. The men 
sent abroad by the average American manufac- 
turer are too often of the caliber of those used to 
solicit business in a limited domestic territory — 
“drummers” whose chief idea is to book an 
order — whereas the situation demands men of 
observation who can measure the requirements of 
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a foreign country and establish foundations upon 
which foreign merchants can build permanent 
and increasing business. I can say from per- 
sonal experience that American foreign business 
has suffered greatly from the misdirected efforts 
of too-patriotic trade envoys who can not or will 
not condescend to the customs and methods of the 
countries they visit. 

Many manufacturers think all has been done 
that can be when they put their foreign interests 
in the hands of commission merchants. In manu- 
factures for printers, commission merchants have 
done more harm than good. Our system of 
quoting big discounts from high list prices has 
enabled commission merchants to seriously over- 
charge buyers in foreign countries. Commission 
merchants keep the foreign buyer out of touch 
with the manufacturer, and through ignorance of 
the manufactures or from cupidity mislead the 
buyers. At the very outset of the first effort to 
sell American printing machinery and materials 
in Australia the trade was killed for several 
years by the misdirected effort of a commission 
merchant. In the early eighties he represented a 
number of houses who manufacture for printers, 
among others the Campbell Press Company. He 
had no difficulty in proving the superiority of 
American presswork and presses by exhibiting 
specimens, but unfortunately a first-class Camp- 
bell press cost more than double the price of a 
Wharfedale press of equal size, and no sales were 
effected. In those days the Campbell company 
made a cheap country press, intended for weekly 
papers of small circulation, and our commission 
merchant actually sold several of these crude 
machines to firms of good standing in Australia 
on the inferential representation that presswork 
of the superior merit shown in the specimens 
could be done with them. They were vastly infe- 
rior to the poorest Wharfedale presses made in 
England. The same man loaded up the Austra- 
lian printers with American type-cases, which are 
certainly better and cheaper than any made 
abroad, but he apparently did not know that 
American sizes and the arrangement of the boxes 
differed greatly from the cases used in Australia. 
When an intelligent effort was made to establish 
an Australian demand for American manufac- 
tures for printers in 1888, it was retarded by the 
prejudices created by the unintelligent enterprise 
of this commission merchant. Numerous other 
instances of this kind could be related if space 
was available. 

The foreign sales of certain classes of machin- 
ery in which America excels has been curtailed by 
agents who exact excessive prices. As compared 


with Europe the prices of our machinery are 
usually higher, but the European buyer is too 
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often required to pay a great deal more than the 
net prices current in the United States, even in 
Great Britain, where there is no duty, and to 
which country the freights are no higher than 
between Chicago and New York. We do a larger 
trade with Canada than with Great Britain in 
printing machinery, yet Canada imposes a duty 
on our shipments. So far as price competition is 
concerned, we are in a better position in Great 
Britain than in Canada. The American manu- 
facturers should get closer to the British buyers 
and put them on exactly the same basis as Ameri- 
can buyers, both in prices and in terms of sale. 
To the average American mercantile perception 
Great Britain, the chief market for all American 
products, is very far away. In fact, it is easier 
to reach with merchandise than Denver or Cali- 
fornia. At the period when American types had 
their greatest sale in Great Britain and Australia 
they were sold in the former country at 4s. 6d. on 
the dollar and in the latter country at 5s. on the 
dollar, while in America the printers enjoyed dis- 
counts ranging from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
The cost of importing types into those countries 
is less than five per cent, so that there was no 
excuse for charging these excessive prices, and it 
certainly was bad in principle and as a policy to 
exact eight per cent over the list in one case and 
twenty per cent in another. 

The first step in merchandizing our product 
abroad should be to study the products and prices 
of those who occupy the field or are competing for 
it. If we are to sell in competition with Europe, 
a knowledge of European methods, manufactures 
and prices is absolutely necessary. The second 
step is to know the countries in which we propose 
to sell our goods, either with our own eyes or 
through competent representatives; and to form 
connections which shall be advantageous to the 
foreign merchant, as well as ourselves. An Eng- 
lish salesman will know better how to sell goods 
in England than a foreign salesman, provided he 
knows his line. As most of the printing machin- 
ery sold abroad is desirable on account of its 
labor-saving merits and its differences from 
European ideas, the weak point in our mer- 
chandizing is the lack of that special knowledge 
on the part of the salesman which would enable 
him to sell at a higher price a machine which 
promises a greater or better output. 

To overcome this disadvantage the agent in 
Germany should send one of his successful sales- 
men to the American manufacturer to be in- 
structed in the machinery sought to be sold in 
Germany and to observe it in use in America; 
and so for each country, thus combining that inti- 
mate knowledge of the peculiarities of the buyers 
in each country with a practical knowledge of 
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and experience with the machines to be intro- 
duced. American salesmen have usually been 
unsuccessful abroad; foreign salesmen are usually 
unsuccessful with American machinery, through 
lack of knowledge of it; the above plan is to give 


the foreign salesman an American experience to . 


fit him for his work. When, as is usually the case 
in Europe, American machines must be sold on 
their merits and at higher prices than competing 
foreign machinery, careful study of conditions 
and education of salesmen is more than ever 
necessary. It is also necessary to use great care 
in selecting a foreign agent in Europe. A few of 
the most enterprising American houses have suf- 
fered through the treachery of selling agents. In 
one case ventilated in the German courts, a Ber- 
lin merchant was proved to have manufactured 
copies of nearly all the machines of an American 
firm it represented, even to casting the name of 
the American firm on the imitations. This firm 
sent just enough orders to the: American firm as 
would allay its suspicions. This sort of treachery 
has also been practiced by one or two British con- 
cerns. 

American printing and bookbinding machin- 
ery, American Linotype machines, and American 
types are now the best in design, in mechanical 
principles and in workmanship and durability, 
and if their merits are intelligently demonstrated 
to the foreign buyers, and the machines and 
materials adapted to their requirements, they will 
sell in competition with lower priced but inferior 
manufactures in every part of the world where 
printing is practiced. American manufacturers 
will find a careful study of the conditions of trade 
in foreign countries both interesting and profita- 
ble. The best foreign buyers are quite as alert as 
our domestic buyers to real economies as distin- 
guished from price considerations, but the econo- 


mies must first be actually demonstrated. 
(To be continued.) 





LIQUOR AND TYPE WON’T MIX. 

S. W. Carruthers (British secretary of the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Medical Experts) gave, at 
a temperance meeting at Eastbourne, a lecture on the 
“ Evils of Alcohol.” He stated that less than half a gill 
of spirits caused the heart to do one-twentieth more work 
a day. That being the case, the heart was more likely to 
stop sooner, because it wore out before its time. It was 
also made to do work under more difficult conditions, as 
the arteries became hardened. Upon the nerves alcohol 
had a most serious effect. As little as half a pint of beer 
would reduce a man’s working power, but the person who 
took it did not know this. Experiments on printers’ com- 
positors had shown that as little as half a gill reduced the 
amount of work done from fifteen to twenty per cent. At 
the same time the men unanimously said that they felt as 
if they were working the more easily and pleasantly. 
Experiments had also shown that every time a dose was 
repeated the nerves did not recover themselves quite so 
rapidly.— The Printers’ Register. 
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AGENCY AD. COMPOSITION. 

NO. IIl.— BY RICHARD M. BOREN. 
=4S stated in a previous article, the 
illustrations in agency ads. are 
patched into the plate by the electro- 
typer. This is for the double pur- 
pose of saving time and space, for 
by this means the compositor not 
only is enabled to set the most intri- 
cate ads. in “straight lines,” but it also allows 
him to get much nearer the cut than he could if 
the illustration were placed in the form. The 
space to be occupied by the illustration is quadded 
out. 

To accomplish this, the agency ad. man uses a 
cardboard “ cut-out ” or pattern. 

Thus, if a single illustration is to be placed on 
one side or the other of an ad. a proof is taken of 
the cut on manila board or stiff paper and then cut 
out, allowing the margin desired. This is reversed 
in the stick, and indicates accurately where to 
begin each line of type. 

There is no difficulty in doing this when only 
one cut is used and when it is placed on either 
side, but when there are two or more cuts, or one 
is run diagonally across an ad. (as in Fig. 1, given 
last month), the problem becomes more difficult. 

Here the “ cut-out ” takes the place of the cut, 
but, unlike the original, this paper counterpart 
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can be trimmed or mortised in a few seconds. It 
may be dismembered, so that half will appear in 
one column and half in another, or parts of it, if 
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Kindergarten work? Yes, perhaps so, yet it 
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makes possible for the compositor some things 
that could be accomplished in no other way. 

For example, Fig. 4 shows a simple little ad. 
whose only claim for attention in this article is 
that the type completely fills the space and the 
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Cut-ouT FoR Fig. 6. 


illustration runs diagonally through the center. 
By using a “cut-out” as shown in Fig. 5, the 
composition of this ad. becomes extremely simple, 
and is accomplished in less than half the time it 
would require to justify the cut into the form. 

To make a “ cut-out ” for this ad. the illustra- 
tion is stamped in the position desired on a piece 
of cardboard the exact size of the space to be 
filled. Then tracing the outline on the reverse 
side gives the result shown in Fig. 5. With this 
pattern in his stick the compositor can not go 
astray. Dotted lines show how this may be cut 
for the different measures necessary. Needless to 
say, by this means a cut can be easily given any 
angle desired. 

In Fig. 6 we have an agency newspaper ad., 
which, on account of its many and various angles, 
would be difficult and costly set in the old way — 
inserting the cuts in the form — besides being 
almost impossible to get the cuts in their correct 
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positions, relatively. With the “ cut-out ” all these 
problems become simple of solution. 

As in the previous example, the four cuts are 
stamped on a piece of cardboard the exact dimen- 
sions the ad. is to be. This can be done with 
mathematical accuracy. Then all that remains is 
to allow for margins —the rest is like setting 
straight, matter. 

Fig. 7, a newspaper advertisement, while open 
to the criticism of wasted space, has some very 
novel and striking features. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether an advertisement of this character 
is ever read by those who are attracted to look at 
it. It is like those thank-offerings and Christmas 
carols which appear perennially in the shape of 
turkeys, trees and other suggestive guise, attrac- 
tive for its form alone, and, however valuable, its 
substance is wasted. 

The first law of the ad. man should be legibil- 
ity, just as sincerity, simplicity and truth should 
be the creed of the advertiser who looks for suc- 
cess. But criticism is outside the domain of this 
article, and this example 
offers a nice opportunity 
to save time with the 
“ cut-out.” 

In a mortise of irregu- 
lar shape like this, it is 
difficult to make the type 
lift; it is yet more diffi- 
cult to keep the letters on 
the end in line. These 
perplexities may easily be 
obviated in the manner 
already described. 

It will be apparent to 
the reader that any illus- 
tration of irregular out- 
line can be patched into a 
plate at a great saving of 
time if it is desired to util- 
ize all the white space for 
reading matter—as is 
usually the case with 
agency ads. 

This, however, makes 
most of the type spaces 
irregular in form and therefore much harder to 
cast up than regular rectangular spaces. As has 
been said before, in these agency ads. every line of 
space should be utilized. This requires that the 
matter be cast up accurately, so that it will just 
fill the space, or it will entail the resetting of the 
entire ad. It is not practicable to throw in a few 
leads or take out a slug or two and make it “ fill.” 
Neither the type nor the watchful advertiser will 
permit these expedients to be used. 

(To be continued.) 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


BY F, HORACE TEALL, 


—=AHE Simplified Spelling Board reports 
progress as follows: “The Ameri- 
can man of business is adopting sim- 
plified spelling. As a result, the 
simplified forms of words are going 
out daily, in thousands of business 

= letters, and in newspaper and maga- 
zine advertisements and advertising pamphlets, 
where they are being read by millions of people. 
In addition, nearly a hundred daily newspapers, 
trade journals, magazines, and other periodicals 
are using some or all of the space-economizing 








expressing his opposition; but this is written with 
the intention merely of noting progress, which 
undoubtedly has been made. More use is made 
of simplified spelling day by day, and we can not 
be sure that it will not eventually become univer- 
sal. What people want to know is not what any 
one man thinks, but what is done, and what is 
likely to be done, by people generally. 

It is a fact that the change is making some 
headway, but it is equally sure that the opposition 
is still very strong. No one knows better than,the 
strongest advocates of the movement have always 
known that its progress must be slow for some 
time. It remains to be seen, however, which side 
will ultimately prevail. Meantime printers are 
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forms. These words, consequently, as a natural 
result of their frequent appearance in print, are 
rapidly becoming less strange to the eye of the 
average American reader, on whose support, 
after all, the success of the spelling movement 
really depends.” 

This is quoted from introductory remarks pub- 
lished with a list of more than a thousand names 
of firms and prominent business men who have 
agreed to employ these forms. Besides, we are 
told that many private people have sent to the 
board their signatures to a promise to use the 
simplified spelling in their correspondence, but 
the promises are in all cases qualified, as of course 
they must be, so that it is hardly expected that 
any one will immediately adopt all the new spell- 
ings. 

It is not easy for an opponent of the change 
at all points—which this writer is—to avoid 
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chiefly interested, as printers, in the question as it 
affects their work. Of course they are all at lib- 
erty to form and to have their own individual 
opinions, and to govern their individual practice 
to suit themselves; but in their business they 
must be governed by the wishes of those for whom 
they work. They may be better prepared to suit 
customers by understanding thoroughly just what 
is necessary to meet any wish that is stated in 
general terms — that is, such an order as to follow 
any certain dictionary or to use the Simplified 
Spelling Board’s list of three hundred forms. 
One very important fact that should be 
remembered is that movements favoring change 
have been with us from the start, and that none 
of them has yet succeeded. Whether history will 
continue to repeat itself indefinitely is uncertain, 
but it does not seem likely that any systematic 
change in spelling can ever be made as a whole. 
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Changes in individual words we must have, just 
as we always have had. 

We are immediately concerned with the ques- 
tion of the progress of this latest movement, and 
not with an inquiry into the merits of the plan. 
The best showing from the point of view of the 
simplifiers would consist in long quotations from 
their reports. Naturally, they tell in their pub- 
lications everything that is favorable and nothing 
that is unfavorable. We shall have to quote some. 
“Notices of the ambitions of the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board have been appearing not only in Eng- 
lish newspapers and magazines in every civilized 
country, but also in journals printed in all man- 
ner of tongues. As a result, the Simplified Spell- 








inveterate hostility to one of at least fair consid- 
eration. William Archer proposes an “ interna- 
tional conference, congress, or commission, which, 
representing all the communities and all the inter- 
ests concerned, should speak with as near an 
approach to authority as is possible or desirable 
in our democratic world.” 

The latest plea from an advocate of the move- 
ment is a letter to the New York Sun from Dr. I. 
K. Funk, a member of the Simplified Spelling 
Board. He says: “ There is in reality no stand- 
ard for spelling the English language. 

There are hundreds of disputed spellings upon 
which the ‘ generally accepted dictionaries’ do 
not agree. Dictionaries, we are told, 
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ing Board is receiving almost daily a polyglot 
correspondence requesting circulars of informa- 
tion. . . . The volume of foreign and other 
mail has been so great that it will be necessary 
to increase greatly the office space.” 

Another strong evidence of growing support is 
the following: “One of the most interesting 
developments of the simplified spelling movement 
is that a number of persons have, without solicita- 
tion, forwarded checks and money orders, with the 
request that the money be applied to the extension 
of the simplified spelling movement. One of the 
voluntary contributors, the son of a_world- 
famous engineer, said that he felt that his own 
personal adhesion to the movement was not suffi- 
cient, and asked that the sum of money he sent be 
used for him to gain other supporters.” 

Various articles by British writers show a 
decided change in their attitude, from that of 
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must not depart from usage, and usage must not 
depart from the dictionaries. This is a Chinese 
crystallization with a vengeance.” He asks, 
“Why will not Congress now take this matter in 
hand and give us a standard for spelling?” Dr. 
Funk knows perfectly well that Congress can not 
legislate directly on such a subject, and his pro- 
posal is that Congress should authorize the United 
States Board on Geographic Names to take it up. 
“Enlarge the scope of the board,” he says, “ and 
enlarge its membership so as to include a dozen 
or so of the best linguistic experts in the country. 
Pay their expenses, but give them no salary. Let 
this board have the right to settle for the Govern- 
ment Printer all disputed spellings as the present 
board now settles the disputed spellings of geo- 
graphic names.” 

This letter suggests another kind of effort 
toward the solution of the problem, if the people 
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will not be content with the natural evolution 
which is always in progress, and probably always 
will be. Dr. Funk is a dictionary-publisher. Why 
should he not himself take the step he proposes 
for Congress? Why should he not get together a 
body of such linguistic experts to revise his dic- 
tionary, and make it over with the spellings they 
choose in the main places, and relegate the old 
spellings to such merely subordinate positions 
that they will stand only as has beens? The Sim- 
plified Spelling Board says that the forms it offers 
for the people’s adoption are already in use. Why 
not, then, give us a dictionary with them shown 
as preferred? With such a definite standard, a 
more general adoption would be assured. 
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quote you figures that will get your business. 
Always a pleasure to make estimates?” And 
didn’t these fill you with the same contempt as the 
cryings of the jewelry spieler until you met so 
many of them that you ceased to pay any attention 
at all? 

The man advertising something for nothing is 
either a trickster or a business weakling and, as 
the printing trade offers a comparatively small 
field for trickery, there is but one class in which 
to put those offering a bait they can not profitably 
extend. In my judgment the thousands of print- 
ers who spend good dollars advertising low prices 
in a business where the only wide variation from 
practically a standard cost is with the upward 
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THE CRAZE FOR ESTIMATING. 
BY GORDON C. CORBALEY. 

==—Ji1D you ever hear the spieler for the 
| cheap-jewelry auction crying at the 
passing crowd, shouting and 
whining, ‘‘ Step right in, ladies and 
gentlemen, and take the benefit of 
the greatest bargains ever known. 
Watches and diamond rings going 
at your own prices. This is the place where you 
get $20 worth for $10?” And did this cause you 
to go in there with a desire to partake of the bar- 
gains? Did it turn your steps when you wanted a 
piece of jewelry? 

And haven’t you picked up printer’s announce- 
ment after printer’s announcement and seen the 
spreading forth of just this same cry: ‘ Come to 
us for prices when you want printing. We can 





trend of the product, and who thus secure for 
themselves a shopping, price-beating trade, -are 
financial inefficients. 

Most men are in business for the purpose of 
making money and with the idea of some day 
retiring on a competency. These particular men 
are in business for the joy of hearing the wheels 
go round, and most of them expect no more than 
this music and a bare sort of a living. 

We read a lot in the trade journals and we 
hear a lot more when printers meet together 
about the customer who shops from office to office 
and who lies about the prices he gets and who 
breaks most all the ten commandments to save a 
few dollars at the expense of the printer. This 
man, who usually succeeds in getting his printing 
done for less than cost, we hear talked of as the 
curse of the printing business. But what we 


don’t hear is the fact that the printer himself is 
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the cause of the existence of such trade. By forever 
and forever harping upon price and the joys of 
estimating he teaches the business man to invite in 
many bidders when he has printing to give out; 
he establishes a line of business conduct that a 
man will apply to the buying of nothing else. 

Those catch phrases, “ Let us figure on your 
printing,” “ We can make you a price,” and “A 
pleasure to make estimates,” and the perpetual 
plea of the solicitor, ‘‘ Well, let us figure on your 
work anyhow,” are all in defiance of good business 
sense. They are not advertising and they are not 
salesmanship. 

Why should a printer advertise low prices and 
the joys of making countless estimates? It is in 


it worth to the house receiving it? It has been 
and is being shopped back and forth until such as 
is not done at actual cost is down to such a low 
margin that it does not pay for the time spent in 
estimating. 

Take the printer who is always pleading for a 
chance to estimate and whose house is always 
full of this class. Is he the prosperous man? Is 
the cheap printer of your community the man 
who makes the most money? Is he even the man 
who does the most work? 

The continual harping on estimates and prices 
has other bad features besides inciting customers 
to ask for many bids. One of the most serious of 
these, and at the same time one that nobody ever 
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the price that he must make his profit, and he is 
putting the wrong foot foremost, is conducting 
the transaction on the wrong grounds when he 
makes his deal on a basis of the thing of most 
vital importance to himself. 

The customer is interested in other things 
besides price. If he be a business man whose 
trade is worth while, he will place the question of 
quality equally high. Any one offering him some- 
thing for nothing must first satisfy him that the 
something will be worth having. That is the 
vantage ground of the seller, and the salesman 
worth while will clinch the bargain before he lets 
the deal get off this ground. 

But with an enormous volume of printing the 
question of quality is not and never will be con- 
sidered. Just so long as a legible impression is 
made upon paper, it will answer the purpose. 
Yes, and take all this printing and how much is 


seems to take into consideration, is the expense 
of making these numerous estimates, and of fol- 
lowing them up after they are made. A man ask- 
ing bids from ten or fifteen houses demands a 
business office service that in the aggregate will 
cost more than can possibly be made out of the 
order, and you and I know from experience that 
even the fortunate house will possibly not make 
anything. 

You will never have any conception of how 
serious this waste is until you spend some quiet 
afternoon going back over your estimate files. 
If you captured one job in ten of the many on 
which you and your employees spent valuable 
hours in figuring, you can consider that you have 
landed better than the average. A particularly 
valuable lesson on this subject is to be learned in 
the cities fortunate enough to have boards of 
trade or Franklin associations. The number of 
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offices called on to make prices on even trivial 
jobs is astonishing. In Portland, Oregon, I heard 
of a case where a lumber company carefully pre- 
pared elaborate specifications on a small order 
and mailed a copy to each plant listed in the city 
directory. The man responsible for this bright 
idea had been in the printing business himself in 
an eastern city and knew the conditions usual to 
the craft. In this particular case he was aston- 
ished at his returns, because Portland happens to 
have a good, live Franklin association, but think 
of the time that would have been wasted and the 
miscellaneous lot of prices that would have been 
made had conditions been otherwise. 

I remember a somewhat similar case in my 
own town; this unfortunately before organiza- 
tion days. I received a request for prices from a 
manufacturing company for quite a list of special 
blanks. Not less than two or three hours were 
required to make up my estimate and when I 
turned in my list to the bookkeeper making the 
request, he proceeded to mark it “ No. 9,” and to 
enter up the figures on a ruled sheet of paper that 
he took from his desk. After doing this, he 
glanced over the various columns and informed 
me that I was too high to do business with them. 
That man would have gone out and bought a suit 
of clothes without question, but on printing he 
shopped everywhere because the printers had edu- 
cated him to do business in that way. 

Last spring a friend of mine was in the mar- 
ket for about $800 worth of books and supplies. 
We were the only local. bidders, but realizing that 
we were against outside competition, I made our 
prices just as close as I dared. He had saved cir- 
culars from a number of printers and sent ‘his 
sets of samples in turn to concerns in St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Omaha, Sioux 
City and possibly two or three other places. 
Altogether eleven sets of bids were received and, 
in accordance with his request, each set was in 
detail, with separate prices upon all the forms. 

After the returns were in my friend called me 
and displayed the tabulated result. Not a single 
form in the list showed a variation of less than 
fifty per cent between the lowest price and the 
highest, and on some the difference was greater. 
No house was low upon any considerable number 
of the forms and only one failed to have the low- 
est bid on some form. 

The company split the order, awarding each 
form to the lowest bidder, except where bids were 
practically the same and orders could be better 
bunched for shipment. The result was that what 
should have been $800 worth of work was bought 
for $472, although no one house offered to handle 
the order for less than about $650. On this one 
order the printing houses of the country lost $328 
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and the lumber business was ahead that much. 
Every dollar of this loss came out of the bank 
accounts of the employing printers. 

The outcome of this experience illustrated the 
most serious side of this craze for estimating. I 
had used every reasonable care in making up my 
estimates and supposed that I was safe on all, but 
in spite of a higher wage scale than any other 
bidder, we submitted the lowest figures on two of 
the forms and received orders for these together 
with several upon which we were close enough to 
justify keeping the work at home. Our cost 
sheets upon all the orders but one showed an 
actual loss. And I have no doubt that the other 
low bidders made just about as unfavorable 
showings. 

The truth of the matter was that the low man 
in each case had underestimated the job. This is 
something very easy to do when you are figuring 
upon the time it will take a man to do a given 
piece of work; and therein is where this per- 
petual estimating always operates to the benefit 
of the customer. He has only to pick the man 
who has made the mistake and let him do the 
order at a loss. 

But, say you, when a corporation receives bids 
on many forms the figures are usually in a lump 
and will average themselves up. That is possibly 
true of each individual order as it is placed, but 
the principle of the thing is the same whether 
applied to orders placed at the same time or to 
those extending over a term of months. 

To err is easy, and when several men are 
guessing on the same proposition the odds are 
strong that one will guess badly and the customer 
gets the advantage of the mistake of this one. 

The remedy for this condition? 

I have no absolute cure to offer, but I do know 
that the greater part is of the printer’s own crea- 
tion, and it would seem to me that the sensible 
thing to do would be to stop this wheedling and 
begging for a chance to make prices and to quit 
advertising our ability to estimate without end. 
Do business on the customer’s side of the fence 
rather than wait, even invite, a deal on a basis of 
cutting down our own profits. 

Anybody can sell goods if he can quote prices 
low enough, but in other lines of business the man 
who can sell only by this argument lasts not at all. 

Business houses do advertise to sell things for 
less than they are worth but they do it only to 
move dead stock or as a leader to bring in the 
people. The lasting successes of the advertising 
world are made by the men who have something 
good and spend their money to prove to all the 
public that it is good, perhaps proving a good 
deal more than the facts justify. 

Observe the advertising in the big magazines. 
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These companies have staples to offer, just as we 
have printing, and their methods are the methods 
of success. You don’t see Ivory soap advertised 
as the cheapest soap, and the advertisements don’t 
conclude with the plea, “ Ask the grocer to make 
you a price on Ivory the next time you are in need 
of soap.” The sarsaparilla people do not adver- 
tise the biggest bottle of sarsaparilla on the mar- 
ket for $1, and when a man comes in to see you 
about an automobile he does not ask the privilege 
of quoting you a price. 

Don’t tell me that printing is a specialty and 
has no distinctiveness like a blood purifier or an 
auto car. I have been told that all blood cleansers 
contain pretty much the same stuff, and I do know 
that all automobiles are made out of wheels and 
things, differing only in shape and finish. 

Printing, outside of the very cheapest grades, 
is capable of tremendous distinctiveness, and I 
would leave this cheap stuff to the other fellow. 
In every city in the country there are printing 
houses that have individuality of their own, and 
these are the houses that are making the money. 
More than that, they get this individuality from 
their advertising, which may be in the shape of 
their announcements, their location or their work. 
Make your work good and tell people that it is 
good and never, never mention price until you 
have to. Quit educating your natural enemies 
into your vital weakness, and you will never get 
up in meeting and wail about the condition of the 
printing business. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


MODERN BOOKBINDING. 


NO, XXI.— BY A. HUGHMARK. 
PAPER RULING. 


APER RULING is now a separate 
branch of bookbinding, and is in 
itself a trade. Very few rulers 
learn anything outside their branch 
except in country shops, where 
there is not enough work in any 
one line to keep the men busy. 

There is little to be learned by the “ correspond- 

ence” method, except in cases out of the usual 

run. The man who is successful as a ruler is he 
who is quick in setting up his pattern, who keeps 
his pens well sorted and clean and who watches 
his run carefully. The usual trouble with the 
average ruler is uneven striking and excessive 
spoilage. It is conceded that the first and last 
sheet in every ream of paper is spoilage, but these 
should be used to run into the layboy as first sheet 
and finishing the run with the other, thus always 
using them as handling sheets while jogging up 
from the machine. For any ordinary book with 
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printed heading the spoilage allowance would be 
ten sheets for ruler and printer, including the 
above-mentioned two sheets. For ten books, fif- 
teen sheets plus the ream end; and for fifty books, 
fifty sheets, with the same addition, should be 
ample. In cases of many press changes, as for 
individual ledgers, etc., three sheets for each 
change and five extra on bookpaper should be pro- 
vided by the ruler. The bookpaper is cheap in 
comparison with double demy, double medium 
or royal ledger stock. It is important to see 
that the stock is square before laying it up for 
feeding, as everything but faint-lining must be 
fed in at least once and often more times from 
two sides at right angles. If pens and worsteds 
are kept clean and the cloth protected by a try 
sheet while setting, this will keep off ink blots. 
Strings and blotting-paper should be looked after 
and the ink feed watched, no drag lines or dirt 
streaks should occur. Another important matter 
is the adjustment of the strikers and the align- 
ment of the pens in the clamp. The points of the 
pens should be set to the same angle and should 
have the same bearing on the sheet. Unless they 
have the same bearing, the lines will not be uni- 
form, and if they are set at different angles no 
accurate striking can be done. Nothing is more 
pleasing in ruling than to see down-lines start 
from the fancy or box lines. In a lot of commer- 
cial ruling, however, the down-lines either over- 
run or fall short of the fancy line or both. When 
two beams are run on strikers it requires the very 
nicest adjustments. Another fault common to 
rulers is the difference in width of columns and 
units intended for the same purpose. This comes, 
of course, from an incorrectly drawn proof, or 
from a faulty sample sheet, which is followed 
without correction. Where a pattern is set from 
a lot of old pens, pieces of bars, it is necessary in 
addition to the already mentioned precautions to 
draw the pens in the clamp over a sheet of emery 
cloth or sandpaper several times, in order to give 
all the points the same slant. If that is neglected, 
some lines will be thick, some thin and others 
perhaps broken and dotted. The ruler should be 
provided with several crockery bowls of at least 
a quart measure and a half-gallon bowl] for faint- 
line blue. One bowl to each color of ink and one 
bowl for each color flannel and worsted should be 
provided. When a clamp is stripped, the flannel 
and worsted should be thrown into its respective 
bowl containing clean water. When not in use 
these materials should be washed out in soap and 
warm water and hung up to dry. Pens should not 
be sprung or bent into a different width from that 
which they were cut for. It is hard, if not impos- 
sible, to bring them into their proper shape for 
good work again. Regarding the intensity of 
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colors, it is safe to say that head lines or fancy 
lines should be bright and deep, the down lines 
less intense, units strong enough to be seen and 
the faints of a matt blue. 

Occasionally jobs of letter-heads come in to 
be ruled without having any specified number of 
pens given. In such instances No. 5 will be safe 
as an average faint-line pen. 

Sometimes there is trouble in getting the 
sheets to fall into the layboy, especially with thin 
bonds, manila or onion-skin papers. If a strip of 
wood is placed in the box from the butting board 
to the delivery cloth in the center of the box, the 
sheet will slide down with an upward buckle in 
the middle, which stiffens it enough usually to fall 
straight. Where curling still occurs, it is best to 
place two strings or wires over the box in such a 
manner that the sheets will slide under them and 
be held down by them. A strip of thin binder’s 
strawboard can also be made to act as a pilot by 
pressing against it on the incline. 

As a binding medium the ruler depends on 
ox-gall, and as a neutralizer, alcohol. When the 
gall is obtained for this purpose from the supply 
men it is filtered and clarified ready for use. 
Ordinarily about a tablespoon to a quart of ink 
would be the average proportion. Different 
grades or kinds of paper may need a little more. 
The alcohol should be added as needed in small 
quantities when there has been too much gall 
added. To prepare ox-gall as obtained from the 
butcher, place about one and one-half or two 
quarts of it in a jug or bottle and add half a pint 
of absolute alcohol; shake well and let it stand 
three weeks. During this time all the gum and 
fatty substances will sink to the bottom, leaving 
a clear, limpid fluid, brownish, greenish or yel- 
low, according to the nourishment of the animal. 
This liquid should then be poured through a 
blotting-paper filter and is then ready for use. 

The reason we specify ox-gall in preference 
to cow or other animal gall is that it contains less 
fatty and gum substances, except that of fish, 
which, however, is too hard to obtain. 

An analysis of gall reveals several constitu- 
ents, chief of which are two acids containing 
nitrogen, one with and the other without sulphur. 
If the nitrogen is removed we obtain glycocholic 
acid from the one free from sulphur and tauro- 
cholic acid from the other. Now this glycocholic 
acid is the agent we need to bind the ink to the 
paper. It is the adherent we must have when 
the surface is greasy and the paper does not 
attract ink. This acid is not soluble in water, 
but is soluble in alcohol, and as ink is a water 
color, it will do us no good. Gall, however, con- 
tains besides these two acids glycin, choline and 
lactic acid, all soluble in water, and when the 
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glycocholic acid is combined with these it too 
becomes soluble in water; hence we see that we 
must have all of the constituents, although we 
need but the one. We see also why we need 
alcohol to neutralize the too active glycocholic 
acid when it makes itself manifest in the actual 
absorption of the ink. . 

Inks are now obtained in dry powders for 
most purposes and dissolved in hot water. By 
diluting with cold water, any desirable shade of 
it may be obtained. 

RED.— One ounce yellowish-red eosine in one 
gallon of water, and if it does not flow freely a 
little gall and alcohol may be added. 

VIOLET.— One ounce Hoffman’s violet blue to 
one and a half gallons of water. For flowing add 
alcohol only to this ink. 

GREEN.— One_ ounce 
green in one gallon of water. 
can be added to this. 

YELLOW.— Dissolve one ounce of picric acid 
in one gallon of boiling water. The color should 
first be mixed with a little alcohol and macerated. 
If it does not flow freely enough add gall only. 

BLACK.— Nigrosine, one ounce; water, one 
gallon. Most inks are made the better by the 
addition of an antiseptic. Several can be used to 
advantage. Creosote, five drops, or carbolic acid, 
fifteen drops to the pint. Cloves, one-half ounce 
to the gallon, can be crushed and put in when 
mixing. If the smell is objectionable, add thirty 
grains of salicylic acid. This latter formula is 
rather difficult, so we do not, therefore, recom- 
mend it. 

For copying, add to any ink four ounces of 
brown sugar to the gallon. 

It is not necessary for the man on the ruling 
machine to advertise his trade on the streets by 
the colors on his hands. If he dissolves four 
pounds of washing soda in a gallon of hot water 
and when this is cooled adds one pound of chlo- 
ride of lime, he will have an excellent stain 
remover. This should be mixed and kept in a 
stone jar, when it will last indefinitely. The hands 
should be dipped in and rubbed over the sink, then 
rinsed in warm water and finally soap and water. 

A word of warning should be given in regard 
to the use of wood alcohol. It should be handled 
with care, away from the nose and eyes, and kept 
from contact with the skin. It is a rank poison 
and acts as an irritant and also is detrimental to 
the user’s vision. 


Hoffman’s Malachite 
Gall and alcohol 


(To be continued.) 





A CORRESPONDENT sends this recent announcement of 
the subject of a sermon from the notice boards near Man- 


chester: Sunday, October —. 
Disagreeable Christians. 


All are heartily invited. 
— Manchester Guardian. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. . 


HE suggestion of a New Yorker that the Gov- 

ernment sell advertising space on postage 

stamps leaves no room to doubt the existence of 
an advertising bug. 





THE worst folly of which a printing house can 
be guilty is to permit its printed matter — envel- 
opes, cards, letter-heads, or what not —to be a 
shade less than its very best in conception and 
execution. The slightest defect in your own work 
is a danger signal to a prospective customer, no 
matter how near perfection you intended it to be. 





THERE has been no finer tribute to the power 
of printers’ ink than that paid by the distributers 
of the Century Dictionary. Formerly disposed of 
by canvassers, their chief reliance is now placed 
on advertising, because it has been found to be 
the most satisfactory. This method brings seller 
and buyer in close contact with the least possible 
expense and permits the minimum price being 
quoted. This is important with such a high-class 
publication as the dictionary, which the publish- 
ers say always found one of its best fields among 
well-paid mechanics and artisans. 





Not content with having put a statute on the 
books prohibiting the tendering or acceptance of 
commissions, etc., by employees, British business 
men have formed a league to war against the sys- 
tem. The purpose of this society — Secret Com- 
missions and Bribery Prevention League — is not 
merely to assist the law officers in the prosecution 
of offenders. It has another and higher aim — to 
promote purity in commercial life. An appro- 
priate agitation will be carried on through the 
press and at assemblages of all kinds, from the 
small and select dinner to monster mass-meetings. 
The admirable manner in which law is enforced 
in Britain has become proverbial with us, but this 
arousing of public sentiment will accomplish more 
real good than the terrors of the law, for it will 
demonstrate the degrading effects on trade and 
the individual of the evil inveighed against. The 
campaign is inaugurated under the presidency of 
a belted earl, which may or may not be a good 
omen. 


BUSINESS morality may be a low note with the 
great financiers, but it is beloved of the mass of 
the people. Men who have to deal directly with 
the average citizen will surely suffer if they for- 
feit public confidence. That is not such an aca- 
demic sentimentalism as it might appear at first 
blush; it has the endorsement of many clean, alert 
business men, and there is little doubt that the 
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unmasked financial leaders would give much to be 
rehabilitated in public esteem. The publishing 
field offers an illustration of the value of square 
dealing. The growth of magazine popularity has 
been attributed in some degree to the neglect of 
the daily press to use the muck-rake or even tell 
what it knew of wrongdoing in high places. On 
the heels of this comes the information that of the 
great increase in advertising the magazines have 
captured a much greater proportion than the daily 
press. A New York member of the advertising 
guild of wide information and keen analytical 
powers says the newspapers are to blame. Their 
readiness to insert “ads.” of all sorts of wild-cat 
investment schemes promoted by fakers so well 
known that they are required to pay in advance, is 
given as instance of the practices which have 
tended to make newspapers less desirable media 
than magazines. The news franchise, which 
assures a publisher a near monopoly, may compel 
people to buy his paper, but being the “ fake pro- 
moter’s best patron,” as the New Yorker puts it, 
will not win public confidence. That is the vital 
asset, and, through its value, some way, somehow, 
and sometime, the masses can impress their views 
of morality on many high and mighty ones even in 
this mad-for-money age. 





EMPLOYING printers want some form of organ- 
ization that will insure them against strikes, 
unreasonable and vexatious shop restrictions, 
boycotting and other labor evils. The employees 
desire that wages, hours of work and shop condi- 
tions shall be in step with the cost of living and 
with the progress of the country, and to obtain 
also approximately steady employment. What- 
ever may be the status of the strife between the 
Typothetze and the Typographical Union, and 
whatever of personal disappointment and bitter- 
ness may have arisen in that conflict, it is imper- 
ative that measures be taken to retrieve as far as 
may be the inefficient and chaotic state into which 
the trade has lapsed. The proposal of the Print- 
ers’ League of America, stimulated by Mr. Put- 
nam Drew and now placed in concrete form by 
Mr. H. W. Cherouny in the suggested constitution 
and by-laws published elsewhere in this issue, has 
everything to commend it. Founded on our 
national Constitution, and in practice successfully 
in Europe, it is of hopeful promise to those who 
will forget the irritations of the past and work 
for a new régime. 





FROM the tone of articles appearing in the 
Typographical Journal, it would appear that the 


International Typographical Union is being 
coached to play the part of an additional obstacle 
to a journeyman setting up for himself. The par- 
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ticular object of attack is the “ one-man” shop. 
It is said the owners of such plants are responsible 
for much unfair competition by working an inor- 
dinate number of hours, and so forth and so on. 
All this is an old story, but its repetition at this 
time is due to an incident of the strike — the won- 
derful assessment. It is claimed these ambitious 
ones did not produce the cash with the alacrity 
desired. But why denounce the class for this? 
Are not compositors and machine operators and 
other classes of members in the same boat? But 
in those instances the Journal’s scribes are careful 
to make a sharp distinction between the orthodox 
and the heretical, so to speak. For our part, we 
do not see the cause for the pother. The tide is 
flowing against the small man in business, and he 
who has the courage to breast the adverse eco- 
nomic waves of a necessarily comparatively costly 
plant, will not be deterred by the impediments the 
union can put in his way. Heretofore organized 
labor has looked upon the struggles of the small 
employer with a compassionate eye, and for the 
most part has aligned itself on the side of the 
House of Want as against the House of Have. 
Sentiment has had much to do with this, but it is 
not an unworthy sentiment which lends a kindly 
ear and an open hand to the struggling. Senti- 
ment — not money —is the bulwark of trades- 
unionism, and its advocates are on thin ice when 
they put obstacles — however puerile and inef- 
fective — in the path of the member who has an 
ambition to move up into the employer class. To 
do so would make lack of money sufficient to buy 
an established business a sort of crime — in effect 
a slur on wage-earners, which is incompatible 
with the gospel about the dignity of labor and the 
tenets of trades-unionism. In the case of the 
typographical union, it would be sapping what has 
hitherto been a vital source of its strength. In 
every meeting of employers there arise men who 
plead the union’s cause on account of an affection 
they hold for the men with whom they were asso- 
ciated in earlier days, and who wished them well 
in more ways than one when the roads were rocky 
and encouraging words were few. Sentiment was 
the moving force in such cases, and yet no body 
of men has profited more through such feelings 
than the organization that is now being asked to 
“give the marble heart” to the ambitious. It 
seems to us that here is an asset that should be 
nursed with care and not despoiled. The hustling 
“small-shoppers”’ of to-day may be the most 
forceful employers in their respective communi- 
ties ten years hence, and how ninety per cent will 
regard union policies then will be determined 
largely by the attitude the union assumes toward 
them in the days of their adversity. We are well 
aware that sentimentalism is a bane of trades- 
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unionism, but that is when it is wrongly applied. 
In this instance, if we may judge the future by 
the past, sentiment should be given wide scope; 
not merely because the course is dictated by the 
heart, but because it is right. No one ever suf- 
fered by giving a friend an uplift, and no right- 
minded person ever felt aught but shame at 
having hindered the advance of a properly ambi- 
tious man. Unionists usually have decided opin- 
ions about employers who, by divers devices, 
stand in the way of their employees bettering 
their condition, and with them we are in hearty 
accord. Because of this agreement, we hope 
unionists will not be guilty of that which they con- 
demn in others—no matter what the apparent 
provocation or how deeply the real issue be buried 
in sophistical appeal. ‘Do unto others as ye 
would be done by,” is applicable with especial 
force in such a case as this. 





AMATEUR PHOTOENGRAVING. 


N the January number of The Process Engra- 
ver’s Monthly, London, there is a pertinent 
reference to half-tone engraving production on a 
small business scale, especially applicable to post- 
cards, in answer to “A Provincial Printer.” The 
substance of the reply is as follows: “On the 
general question, Don’t! If your post-card busi- 
ness is your only reason, you may far better apply 
yourself to pushing it among your agents, for it is 
extremely unlikely that the time spent in learning 
or working half-tone would pay you. If you have 
leisure time, far better devote it to photography, 
making, not reproducing, the originals for your 
cards.” As to the instruction required to make 
one proficient in executing half-tones in a semi- 
amateur manner, the reply is very apropos. “The 
work can be learned by books and correspondence. 
But if it is worth your while to take up half-tone, 
it will pay you to arrange for some time away 
from your present business, to attend a school.” 
As to the probable cost of an outfit, the reply is 
equally to the point. “ Altogether too vague, but 
it can not be worked economically ‘ on the cheap.’ 
To have any chance of financial success you need 
a large outfit and large experience. Once again, 
Don’t.” 





GERMAN TECHNICAL CONSULAR ATTACHES. 


OME of the German chambers of commerce, 
notably that of the Sonnenberg district, have 
devoted much attention to the technical status of 
consular attachés. The purely technical qualifica- 
tion has not alone been under consideration, but 
their commercial fitness has also been discussed. 
The Sonnenberg district chamber in its last annual 
report devotes a liberal amount of space to the sub- 


ject. The consensus of opinion seems to be that 
such attachés can serve the mother country in a 
very practical manner by reporting to the home 
government the locations, their probable and pos- 
sible trade openings, that German manufacturers 
and tradesmen could adapt themselves to and 
secure the commerce from such sections. The 
argument that an attaché versed in the technics of 
commerce and mechanism can report on possible 
trade openings better than a layman is unanswer- 
able. It is also pointed out that such attachés, to 
serve the home government to the highest effi- 
ciency should not be moved from place to place, but 
should have a fairly permanent habitat, and that 
they should return at stated periods to Germany 
and report, first-handed, to manufacturers and 
commercial bodies, the details of trade conditions 
in their specific territory abroad, thus knitting 
together the home supply agencies to meet prob- 
able increased demands for goods “‘ Made in Ger- 
many.” The whole propaganda is one of enter- 
prise and is worth the consideration of our con- 
sular authorities, as it must at this time be patent 
to every one tl.at a layman, however versatile in 
general affairs, can not report efficiently on prob- 
able trade openings which involve technical abil- 
ity and comprehension as well as a technical 
attaché can. 





‘THE NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND THE I. T. U. 
HEN the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association meets this month it is expected 
to act upon a matter that will have much effect 
on the craft. The arbitration agreement entered 
into with the International Typographical Union 
at the beginning of the century expires next 
April, and the publishers will declare their atti- 
tude on present-day industrial methods by their 
votes on continuing business relations with this 
large and militant union. At one time during the 
life of the agreement there were signs of its col- 
lapse, the representatives of the employers inti- 
mating that there had been sharp practice or bad 
faith on the part of the union officials. It was 
finally agreed that this rift was due to misunder- 
standings arising from crude and loose methods 
prevailing in the early days of the arrangement, 
whereupon the high contracting parties evolved a 
code of procedure intended to provide against a 
recurrence of such differences. So far as we may 
judge from public expressions, since that time 
this piece of dispute-settling machinery has proved 
satisfactory. 

There are those who hold the agreement has 
operated to the detriment of the workers, in that 
it has prevented them using the power of the 
union to increase wages at a time when circum- 
stances were peculiarly favorable. There is prob- 
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ably much in this view, as it will be noticed the 
agreement has been operative during abnormally 
prosperous years, succeeding a period during 
which wages had been stationary if not declining. 
If the agreement deprived the workers of the 
opportunity of using the “big stick” at a time 
when it could have been used most advanta- 
geously, the abstinence must have had its compen- 
sations; if there has been loss in wage-earning 
capacity, then it is a fair assumption that the 
assurance of peace and the consequent stability of 
situations are considered as a satisfactory equiva- 
lent, for the union at its last convention not only 
approved renewing the agreement, but did so 
under conditions which emphasize some proposed 
important changes. 

Among the significant incidents precedent to 
this indorsement was the fact that the proposed 
agreement had been drafted by the representa- 
tives of both bodies who were best informed as to 
the effect and workings of the old agreement, and 
these men joined in strongly recommending its 
adoption by their respective organizations. 
Hardly less significant is the fact that immedi- 
ately preceding the favorable action of the union 
the delegates were addressed by the commissioner 
of the publishers’ association. In the course of 
his speech, Colonel Driscoll said that though pub- 
lishers as a whole were willing to go more than 
half way in preserving industrial peace, yet many 
of them chafed under union regulations, which 
were onerous, uneconomical and, in some in- 
stances, unfair. 

And yet in the face of this official declaration 
of dissatisfaction, the union’s convention signified 
its willingness to leave to settlement by confer- 
ence or arbitration “all disputes arising over scale 
provisions relating to wages, hours and working 
conditions.” If the publishers join hands with 
the union on this basis, great reforms in method 
are not only possible but probable under this wide 
provision. Perhaps some of the advocates of the 
plan do not see its revolutionary tendencies. 
“Seale provisions relating to working 
conditions,” is all-embracing, so far as the rela- 
tions between employer and employee are con- 
cerned. It is difficult to conceive of a union rule 
affecting the conduct of an employee in an office, 
but what might be construed as coming under the 
head of “working conditions.” We do not wish to 
be understood as intimating that by the adoption 
of the new agreement a revolution will be effected, 
because that would not be reasonable, nor is it the 
way of the craft when in its normal mind. 

The pending agreement will expire in 1912, 
which gives it a life of five years. It is the way 
of men and systems to go on acquiring power, 
and, if adopted before the half decade is over, the 
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number of questions subject to disposal under the 
instrument will be greatly increased over that 
now contemplated. An employer will desire a 
broad interpretation of what constitutes “ work- 
ing conditions,” and in another instance a union 
will be urging an open door, so as to admit for 
review an action which is distasteful. Once 
brought into the arena, those acting under the 
agreement will have to discuss such questions, and 
it inevitably follows that they. will settle some of 
them. In this very natural and orderly manner 
there will arise a pile of precedents having more 
real force than the stilted terms that are now 
being discussed by publishers and printers. The 
agreement itself is merely the framework; what 
is done by reason of it and under its cover is the 
living, forceful thing. 

The possibilities under the agreement may 
engender some opposition to its adoption. There 
will be the employer who has strong objections to 
formally giving any body the right to pass judg- 
ment on his shop rules, forgetting that at present 
those regarded as most objectionable are evaded 
if not actually scoffed at and scorned. His coun- 
terpart among the employees is the man who is 
exceedingly jealous of any infringement of the 
right of union or chapel to adopt legislation along 
certain well-understood lines. He, too, seems 
oblivious of the fact that much of this legislation 
— at least so far as the international union is con- 
cerned — has been more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. There can not be much 
doubt on this score, for, speaking of laws of this 
class, President Lynch is on record as saying 
recently that at no time had the union been so well 
equipped with such measures, but at no time had 
they been so generally ignored. So this is the 
situation. The regulations which these dissidents 
would rush to the defense of, benefit their pro- 
moters little and are a constant source of irrita- 
tion to the other party — often provocative of 
more ill feeling than would follow in the wake of 
an increase or decrease of wages. The truth is 
that too many of these regulations have their 
origin in a spirit which is antagonistic to indus- 
trial peace. Passing by those admittedly born of 
a desire to “ get even,”’ or to reach some desired 
end by indirection, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the great majority of the remainder have 
been promulgated without due thought being 
given to the effect they would have on the inter- 
ests of those to whom they applied. Ultimately, 
the board of review will separate the wheat from 
the chaff, and on the whole, those shop rules which 
are beneficial will remain and be respected, while 
those which are merely irritating will be rele- 
gated to the obscurity from which they should 
never have emerged. 
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To our mind this feature of the proposition 
displays foresight on the part of the officials of 
the organizations who joined in drafting the new 
agreement. There is no doubt that the union may 
by means of shop rules add considerably to the 
expense account of an office, and as a matter of 
absolute justice, the employer has as much right 
to a voice in their making as he has in the formu- 
lation of a scale, which is a matter of course with 
the typographical union. In the last fifteen years 
the law-making body of that organization — con- 
trary to the wishes and despite the advice of its 
officers, we are told—has developed a marked 
tendency to enact laws with high-sounding cap- 
tions, which are really shop rules, and which not 
sO many years ago were the unquestioned pre- 
rogative of the humble chapel. At one time it was 
a cardinal idea that the big convention of the craft 
should not interfere with the internal affairs of 
offices, but that has been lost sight of in the rush 
for centralization. On the other hand, changes 
in the newspaper world have effected something 
like a revolution in managerial methods. The 
business representatives have come together not 
only in their respective localities, but they codper- 
ate throughout the country, and have means for 
interchanges of views on all pertinent matters — 
even shop rules. These two forces have been and 
are working toward bringing about a greater 
uniformity of shop rules. This being so, they are 
bound to become more and more the subject of 
heated debate and friction. And we may add, 
great danger of serious friction, for there is some- 
thing in human nature which makes even the mild- 
mannered man pugnacious when a pet crotchet 
is assailed, even when he knows and declares 
that the game of opposition is not worth the can- 
dle. When circumstances conspire to place the 
craft on the threshold of a wide discussion of 
these matters, it seems fine wisdom — from the 
standpoint of industrial peace and justice — to 
propose the extension of this particular piece of 
machinery. To be sure, existing rules are 
excepted, but the method proposed will give such 
satisfaction in sifting out the good from the bad, 
that even hoary-headed causes for discontent will 
be thrown into the hopper without regard to the 
exceptions that seem so important to-day. 

Of the sponsors for the agreement, probably 
the union officials will be criticized most freely. 
Yet in opening the door to such possibilities as are 
here outlined, they probably feel they have accom- 
plished much for the future of their organization. 
They doubtless know to a moral certainty that 
much of the existing hostility to the union is not 
due to the big things it does or what it accom- 
plishes in a large way, but rather to the small 
matters in which some unionists are always 
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dabbling. The employer, after convincing his 
employees and mayhap the local union that a cer- 
tain rule would be unjust, wakes up to find it has 
been adopted by a convention sitting a thousand 
miles away, feels that he has been sandbagged 
from behind. And the soreness lasts longer and 
angers more than the financial loss. It would be 
interesting to know how many offices were lost to 
the union during the nine-hour struggle as a 
result of union regulations that were an aggrava- 
tion, principally because the employer who was 
affected was not only denied opportunity to 
effectively protest or secure their modification, but 
to even discuss them. The manager of one of the 
largest eastern offices avers that the firm had no 
great objection to the eight-hour day, but it 
resented the unjust manner in which the union 
regulated matters which were of no great benefit 
to any one, but annoying to the office. If there 
are many such offices — and we do not doubt the 
number would amaze unionists —the union has 
unwittingly played the part of a foolish fisher- 
man — sacrificing the salmon of eight-hour offices 
to land a few office-regulating sprats. 

The history of the moribund agreement dem- 
onstrates how an idea may grow, though the 
words calling it into being remain stationary as 
to number and meaning. When adopted seven 
years ago, the theory was that peace and safety 
were to be found in the arbitrament of a third 
person. There was a period of references to such 
a tribunal, in keeping with the text of the agree- 
ment. Then, the parties in interest began to real- 
ize that if they would but get down to business, 
they could accomplish more without the inter- 
ference of an “outsider” than with his assis- 
tance. Easily and naturally, solemnly adopted 
formulas to the contrary, differences began to be 
composed by conferees, largely because from the 
headquarters of both factions—from the best- 
informed men in the contending camps — came 
word that their experience had shown this plan 
to be the best. And now, the new agreement elimi- 
nates entirely the arbiter. This is a great step 
forward. It means that hatred, fear and mistrust 
and arrogance and haughtiness are being put in 
the background. It indicates the birth of a new 
régime in which there is a good understanding of 
the major essentials, and a feeling that if reasons 
and desires of one can be made plain to the other 
—if both can be given understanding — there 
will surely be found some common ground of 
agreement. It is not too much to hope that from 
this may develop a court which will be accepted as 
an authority when it speaks. We congratulate 
the newspaper men on their achievement, and 
wish them even greater success in their mission 
of showing the way to industrial peace. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF ENGRA- 
VINGS, ESPECIALLY RELATING TO HALF-TONES. 


NO. XIl.— BY N. S,. AMSTUTZ.* 

ENGRAVINGS, ENLARGEMENTS OF FIGS. 58 TO 65, INCLUSIVE. 
> HIS number, following the sequence 
| predicted in the previous articles, 

appertains to the tonalities of the 

engravings from which Figs. 58 to 

64 inclusive were printed in the 

November INLAND PRINTER, and the 

specimen enlargements shown are 
of course from the same tonal regions as the 
negative enlargements that were presented in the 
December number, though the magnification is 
less. In addition, a series of enlargements of the 
“lantern area” at the corner of the building in 
Fig. 61 are shown side by side, so that direct com- 
parisons may be made between the actual engra- 
ving values and the imaginary ones of the nega- 
tive tonalities, which would have been produced 
in the etching if no side action of the acid was 
ever encountered in this part of the process. The 
selected area shows tonal ranges which are fairly 
representative of the whole gamut of tonal scale 
gradation —from the small white dots of the 


* Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London ; 
in charge of the Inland Printer Research Department, and Associate Member 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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shadows, through the grays or middle-tones, up to 
the small black dots of the ‘“ whites” or high 
lights. 

The imaginary or pseudo-engraving inter- 
pretation is an assumed “enamel” print value, 
without any printing or washing modification. It 
was made by first producing a contact positive 
from the negative enlargement of the original 
wet-plate negative that was used in making the 
enamel print of engraving, Fig. 61; the positive 
was then printed on P. O. P. paper (printing-out 
paper, such as solio, etc.). This, in turn, formed 
the basis of the half-tone, Fig. 90, shown alongside 
of the enlargement of the actual engraving, Fig. 
91. To further assist in comparative study, two 
prints, one of each kind, have been cut at different 
angles, and a companion part of each mounted 
adjacent to the other, so as to show the effect of 
side action of the acid, Fig. 98. The comparison is 
one that is of unusual interest because the same 
sets of dots are shown side by side. Thus, readers 
can see for themselves just how much the dots 
have changed in size. 

Fig. 87 shows the “white” or high-light 
region “H” of Fig. 58 to Fig. 65, inclusive, pro- 
duced by the different stops shown beneath each 
enlargement with exposures of one and _three- 
quarter minutes for the high, in addition to the 
seven-minute straight and one-minute white paper 
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HIGH-LIGHT REGION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


Fig. 87.— Showing etched results of the ‘‘H ” tone values of the figures as indicated. 


Negatives made with the stops shown. 
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FROM 62S" Ena FROM 63M anc FROM 64M Enc FROM 65M Enc 
MIDDLE-TONE REGION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


Fic. 88.— Showing etched results of the ‘‘M” tonal region of the original engravings as indicated in connection with diagrams of the 
coérdinating stops which were used in making the negatives. 
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SHADOW REGION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


Fic. 89.— Showing enlargements from the engravings as indicated, with diagrams of the related stops used for the “S ” tonal region of the 
subject. Figs. 87, 88 and 89 are enlarged about twenty diameters, and Figs. 90, 91 and 92 about thirty-three diameters. 
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““ENAMEL’”’ 


Bo008 


Showing what the engraving tone values would have been 
without acid side action. 


flash. These stops were first shown in full size as 
Figs. 66, 67, 68 and 69. The original etchings of 
all the figures were all made “ flat” in thirteen 
and one-half minutes with perchlorid of iron at 
38° Baumé, and the enamel prints were made 
twelve inches, from a standard Bogue lamp, at an 
exposure of eight minutes. These enlargements 
show the predominating effect of the largest sized 
stop. 

Fig. 88 of Figs. 58 to 65, inclusive, of the 
middle-tone region, was produced with the stops 
shown beneath each detail illustration, taken from 
the engraving according to the number placed 
beneath the stop shapes. Fig. 89 is a similar set 
of enlargements of the shadow effects. 


LAW OF COMPENSATION. 


Fig. 90 shows what the enamel print would be 
like if made without any modifying influences of 
the printing or washing, so as to hold all the val- 
ues of the negative. It also shows what the tone 
value of the engraving would have been had there 
been no side acid action. In contrast with this the 
adjacent Fig. 91 is instructive; the same dots on 
the two figures are identified by the letter A. The 
differences are more strongly brought out in Fig. 
91, wherein different portions of two prints, like 
90 and 91, have been cut out and joined side by 
side so as to show exactly what changes in dot 
dimensions have taken place. The joining lines 
run parallel with the screen lines in two direc- 
tions, also on two different planes, removed forty- 
five degrees from the screen angles. The engra- 
ving portions are marked “ E,” and they are also 
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G6. 91.--Showing what the acid side action actually was. 
letter A shows the same dot as in Fig. 90. 


easily distinguishable by their round outline in 
contrast to the square shapes of the “ unetched ” 
interpretation shown as a whole in Fig. 90. This 
tendency to etch round dots in the shadows from 
square negative dots has been previously ex- 
plained at length on the assumption that the acid 
activity is different as to the rapidity of inter- 
change between the spent and unspent portions, 


OM 61 


Fig. 92.— 
after ” 


- Showing the same rows of dots, side by side, ‘‘ before and 
etching. E indicates the engraving. The prints on 
copper were made with a gum coating. 
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whether they have to move greater or shorter dis- 
tances from the central point of an area of attack, 
thus causing the corners of the square dots to etch 
more slowly than the sides, until all the borders 
are the same distance from the central point, 
when, if the premise is correct, the speed is uni- 
form radially in all directions. Attention is again 
called to this, because in subsequent enlargements 
of the engraver’s proof and printed page of many 
of these symmetrical round dots, many of the 
white dots will be found to have been transformed 
into square shapes with heavy ink borders show- 
ing the round form of the white dots. This chang- 
ing over from round to square, and vice versa, is 
extremely interesting, especially in view of the 
translation of a round image produced by a round 
stop into a square one by intensification and 
“cutting,” this into a round one in etching, and 
this in turn again into a square one in printing. 
The effect is increased in printing, the harder the 
surface printed on. 

The illustrations to a large degree speak for 
themselves, and it would be superfluous at this 
time to attempt any tabular or other numerical 
comparisons of the tonal values which are 
involved. In order that the effects of certain 
stops may be studied more satisfactorily, a series 
of these enlargements have been arranged so as 
to show side by side the high-light, middle-tone 
and shadow regions produced by one set of stops. 
The present grouping brings together all the 
specimens of a given tone value, while the next 
series will group all the specimens appertaining to 
specific stops, as, for instance those produced by 
means of round stops in one group, those by 
square stops in another, etc. 

While this series relates distinctly to the etch- 
ing part of the process, yet it will be quite obvious 
by this time that the photographic and etching 
stages have more in common than is generally 
supposed, and for this reason a thorough under- 
standing between the photographers and etchers 
is a fundamental necessity, so that intelligent 
collaboration can be entered into. The more this 
interdependence is recognized, the better will be 
the results all around. Etchers will be alive to 
the difficulties the photographer has to deal with, 
and the photographers in turn will appreciate the 
troubles which the etcher encounters, so then with 
such mutual understandings it becomes an easy 
matter to improve the esprit de corps of any estab- 
lishment to the material advantage of the business 
and the broadening of the skilled workers who are 
engaged in producing the daily output, on the 
quantity and quality of which the success of the 
undertaking depends. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MECHANISM AND ADJUSTMENT OF FOLDING 
MACHINES. 

NEWSPAPER FOLDERS. 


NO. X.— BY PHILIP ZACE. 


HE adjustment of the trimming and 
pasting attachments of newspaper 
folders is the only feature of these 
machines which has not been previ- 
ously covered in the matter relating 
to book and pamphlet folders. In 
operation, the general mechanism of 
the trimming devices is similar to the cutters and 
perforators in other machines. The main require- 
ment to the production of perfect work is a keen 
concaved cutting edge in both the rotary trimmer 
and the collar. No matter how sharp the edges 



































of the knife and collar appear to be, they will not 
cut properly if the portions that overlap each other 
are worn flat. If the parts are sent to a machinist 
to be resharpened, the instructions in regard to 
concaving should be explicit. It is not necessary 
to use a file or a stone in sharpening either of these 
parts. A good mechanic can put them in perfect 
order with an ordinary lathe tool. The rollers 
should have a space of 1-32 inch between them, 
and the sheets must travel perfectly square and 
even to insure a straight shaving. In Fig. 37, BBB 


























are the cutting edges of both the collar and the 
cutter. Both must be concaved 1-32 inch, so that 
the extreme edges (B) will contact and yet have 
a clearance from point of contact toward the 
center of roller D and trimmer shaft C. The col- 
lar and cutter must overlap each other 3-32 inch. 
When the overlapping edges (BBB) become flat, 
they must be sharpened by reconcaving. Fig. 38 
shows the proper incline of the trimmer shaft C 
from roller D to give a shear cut to the cutter and 
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collar. The cutter shaft C must be slightly out of 
line with folding roller D, as shown by the two 
lines E. Each of these lines is drawn directly 
through the center of the respective shafts. 

The mechanism of the rotary pasters is simple. 
Proper care and cleanliness are the only necessary 
































Fig. 39. 


requirements to keep them in proper order. In 
Fig. 39, the spring-jaws A, which come in contact 
with the pasting wheel B, as shown in the right- 
hand drawing, should be so fitted that the sides 
of the incoming portion of the wheel C will touch 
or scrape the jaws. The retreating portion of the 
wheel D should have a clearance to permit any 
surplus paste on the wheel to be carried backward 
with it to the cup. If these scrapers were evenly 
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Fic. 40. Fig. 41. 


adjusted to closely fit the incoming and retreating 
portions of the wheel, a leakage of the surplus 
paste would result. The pasters should be cleaned 
thoroughly after they have been used. Never 
allow the device to stand with paste in it when 
it is not in use. 


FOLDING MACHINES OF THE PAST, PRESENT AND 
FUTURE. 


The first folding machine was a home-made 
affair, which did indifferent service in London, 
England, in 1836. This crude device, built of wood 
and metals, embodied many of the principles of all 
the machines in use before the method of creasing 
the paper between contiguous rollers was adopted. 
Each sheet was placed to guides on a feed-board. 
A large, thin blade operated upward through a 
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slot in the board and engaged the sheet on the line 
of the first fold, forcing it between two converging 
plates which were hinged on one end and slightly 
open at the other end, to admit the sheet-carrying 
blade. After the blade was withdrawn, the two 
surfaces were brought together to complete the 
fold. Additional folds were produced in the same 
manner by arranging similar blades and converg- 
ing surfaces at right angles to the others, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 40. All of the blades were notched, 
as shown in Fig. 41, to permit respective pairs of 
grippers to hold the sheet in register while each 
blade was making its backward stroke. 





Fig. 42. 


The first patent on a folding machine, issued 
by the United States, was granted to Edward 
N. Smith, in 1849. (No. 6896.) The important 
features of the invention are contained in the fol- 
lowing claim: ‘“ What I claim as my invention is 
a method of folding sheets of paper or other flexi- 
ble substance by machinery; That is 
to say, by striking the paper or other substance 








a 








Fic. 43.— COMBINED AUTOMATIC FEEDING, FOLDING, COVERING AND WIRE- 
STITCHING MACHINE. 


upward in the line in which the fold is to be made 
from a surface on which it has been extended and 
seizing it between converging surfaces which com- 
plete the fold and deliver the folded paper, irre- 
spective of the number of forms of the surfaces 
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employed and the number of forms or folding 
edges required to give the requisite number of 
folds to the paper.” 

In 1850, George K. Snow patented improve- 
ments on a similar device. 

In 1856, Cyrus Chambers built the first 
machine embodying modern principles. A patent 
was issued on this machine on October 7 of that 
year. The mechanism consisted of contiguous 
rollers, carrying tapes and coacting blades. The 
method of registering the sheets with points was 
first put into practical use in this machine. Two 
points were arranged to protrude above the bite 
of the first-fold rollers, the sheets were “ pointed ” 
by hand and as the paper entered, the points were 
withdrawn by the revolution of the rollers to which 
they were attached. Another salient feature of 
this machine was the treadle attachment for con- 
trolling the operation of the mechanism. 

Several hundred patents on improvements in 
folding machines were issued during the following 
twenty years, but among all of these there were 
but few radical departures from the principles set 





Fig. 44. 


forth in the first machine patented by Cyrus 
Chambers. 

Improvements in folding-machine construction 
between 1890 and 1900 effected a wonderful 
transformation in the method of producing folded 
signatures. This period marked the advent of 
means for controlling the register of the folded 
pages by the margins of the sheet. Marginal 
machines, with automatic pointing devices, rapidly 
superseded hand-pointing folders in the large 
book-offices, and the introduction of automatic 
feeders (Fig. 42) reduced the cost of production 
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to a minimum. A battery of machines which 
previously required three or four feeders and an 
experienced operator would now produce a larger 
amount of work by the employment of but one 
expert mechanic. Then followed the comprehen- 
sive machine, with paster, wire-stitching, covering 
and trimming attachments. (Fig. 43.) Wereview 





Fig. 45. 


the vast scope of improvements in folding machines 
with astonishment, and as we recognize the fact 
that the publisher of to-day can select a machine 
suitable to the production of any class of work now 
known to the trade, we are apt to presume that the 
limit of improvement has been reached. After 
reviewing a hundred styles of folding machines 
now on the market, it is but reasonable to ask, 
“What are we to expect in the folding machine of 
the future?” The archives of the Patent Office 
offer a logical answer to the question. Patents 
now issuing and patents pending show that the 
trend of inventive genius is inclined toward the 
tapeless machine. Principles of this character 
were embodied in some of the earliest inventions. 
Discouraging obstacles which hindered the suc- 
cessful completion of machines of this class at an 
earlier day are no longer in the way. The idea 
has been successfully applied in circular machines 
(Fig. 44), but the comprehensive book folder of 
this kind still awaits universal adoption. Patent 
No. 689,862, granted to David I. Eckerson, March 
19, 1901, is a notable departure in this direction. 
The chief features of this machine are a series of 
gripper-rollers and inclined planes. The sheets 
are advanced to succeeding fold-rollers by gravity, 
which is partly assisted by idlers and carrying 
rollers. 

October 13, 1902, George W. Schock, of South 
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Bend, Indiana, secured a patent on a tapeless fold- 
ing: machine which embodies reciprocal carriers, 
each supplied with a set of paper-grippers. Ideas 
of this character and other means of conveying the 
sheet to its proper position over the various fold- 
rollers are contained in a number of patents of 
still later date. 

Patent No. 713,726, issued to Frederick H. 
Wendt, and assigned to the Brown Folding 
Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsylvania, is an 
important innovation. This machine is designed 
to fold a work-and-turn form at one operation, 
without previously cutting the paper on the press 
or in a paper-cutter. The sheet is fed to the 
machine and cut after the method employed in 
most double-sixteen folders. One part is then 
turned over in the machine, reversing its surface, 
so that after the parts are brought over the fold- 
rollers, they are both in the same position. Sheets 
of this character must be cut into two parts, each 
piece to be folded separately, in all machines now 
on the market. It is obvious that a successful 
machine of this kind would effect a reduction of 
fifty per cent in the cost of folding work-and- 
turn forms. The production of this machine will 
supply an urgent requirement of the period. 

A lately patented folder for blank-book work is 
shown in Fig. 45. This machine folds parallel 


eights and sixteens in sections of three, four or 


six sheets. (Concluded.) 
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PRINTING TWO COMBINED IMPRESSIONS FROM 
THE SAME HALF-TONE. 


BY N. S. AMSTUTZ. 
MOIRE. 

IN all the various adaptations of half- 
tone printing there is none that 
unfortunately causes so much ex- 
plosive or suppressed profanity as 
the printing of two tints from one 
engraving, for the reason that 
unless the out-of-register position 

of one impression aligns perfectly with the other, 
there will follow disagreeable pattern effects. 
These patterns, it may be said in passing, are not 
such as are found in copying half-tones from 
half-tone prints when a wrong angle is used. 
These latter are known as moiré, a term usually 
applied to silk goods having a watered or clouded 
effect. The moiré effect is also encountered in 
three or four color work, unless the screen lines 
cross each other at the proper angle. The details 
as to the cause of such effects and their suppres- 
sion are, however, another story. 


MORE DIFFICULT THAN THREE-COLOR WORK. 


The subject in hand, as stated, is most vexing 
and annoying, very much more so than three- 
color work, because the latter may be out of regis- 
ter as to border lines and screen dots to a notice- 
able degree and yet not cause an uncommercial 
result to be produced; while an out-of-register 
condition of the former, which is but a fraction 
of the latter, will produce groupings of the main 
color at different locations and other groups of the 
tint-color interspersed. . 

If the tint is run in too strong a color, it will 
accentuate this effect, and if it is reduced in 
strength so as to print in a more subdued fashion, 
the effect will be reduced. Such treatment may 
suppress the effect enough to make it negligible, 
but it does not quite get to the root of the trouble, 
because the fundamentals are not considered. The 
edges of the two impressions may not show any 
“out of register’ marks at all and yet groups of 
the two colors will spoil the whole effect. Now 
the reason for this persistence is not found in 
“the perversity of inanimate things,” but in a 
lack of codrdination between the two impressions, 
so that at some points the two colors are exactly 
over each other, dot for dot; at other places the 
dots of the tint are central of the open spaces of 
the main color and at others the main color dots 
will partially overlap the tint, etc. 


THE CONDITIONS. 


There are three sets of objectionable effects 
which may develop in the practical handling of 
such a job; first, the formation of groupings of 
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contrasting color areas, in some the ground color 
predominating and in others only the tint prevail- 
ing. This is caused by the two impressions being 
slightly out of alignment, as shown in the dia- 
gram, Fig. 1, and enlargements of various phases 
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time the impressions were made to such an extent 
as to cause the second set of dots to gain or lose 
enough to place the second set between the first, 
as shown at the right-hand end of Fig. 1, while 
the black edge where the impressions of the two 
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Fig. 1.—- Showing two degrees of out-of-alignment conditions, B double that of A. The double circles show the tint dots. At b they register dot for dot. 
At t they are out one-half the diagonal pitch. 


in Figs. 2 to 5, inclusive. When the two sets of 
dots are out of register, but in alignment, just 
one-half of the diagonal distance the lines of dots 
are apart, they will harmonize and cause the 
grays and shadows to show a more rapid gain of 
the tint color than the high lights, thus producing 
a pleasing effect, rich in a certain kind of “‘ atmos- 
phere ” and photo color approximation, providing 
the two sets of dot centers are found to be out of 
register the same amount on every portion of the 
plate. 

Second: The simple darkening of the entire 
subject when the tint impression is taken, shows 





iG. 2.—- Showing two opposite edges of a 5-inch engraving, disclosing an 
out-of-alignment condition. 


that the second set of dots is exactly in register 
with the first set all over the plate, hence no modi- 
fication of tone value can take place, except the 
slightly deeper black which results from the tint 
color occupying the same space. The remedy is 
to simply throw the second impression out of reg- 
ister in two directions, one-half the diagonal dis- 
tance between dot centers. 

Third: One edge of the plate shows a deep- 


ened black, as pointed out in the second condition, 
and gradually changes, until the other edge shows 
the predominance of the tint. This indicates that 
the paper has expanded or contracted between the 


sets of dots occur at the same place is seen at the 
left-hand end of Fig. 1. 


SOLUTION. 


The solution of this difficulty lies in using a 
hygrometer, which indicates the degree of mois- 
ture there is in the air, and printing the second 
set when the conditions are the same as for the 
first. The room temperature should be the same 
also, in both cases. If the paper stock is piled so 
as to have air circulation all around, and it is 
“ seasoned,” the difficulty should not be hard to 
overcome, and, as stated, the moisture conditions 
are the same. The larger the plate to be printed, 
the more the difficulties are accentuated and the 
greater the care necessary to overcome the 
troubles. 

In addition to these three fundamental condi- 
tions, there may be combinations between them, 
as, for instance, the two impressions may be out 
of alignment and in addition out of step, which is 
the same as saying there has taken place either 
expansion or contraction between the two impres- 
sions and the two sets of dots are no longer the 
same distance apart from dot to dot. 

It is impossible for the naked eye to see these 
effects except in the groupings and large changes 
of tone value, but a small pocket magnifying 
glass, known as a linen tester, will show the dis- 
position of the dots with reference to each other. 


LARGE AND SMALL SHOPS. 


In shops where this class of work is done in a 
large way, it will pay to set aside a special room 
for the purpose, which is provided with automatic 
temperature devices and electric moisture control 
mechanisms that shall keep these conditions uni- 
form. It is also well to make up the forms 
entirely of metal furniture, discarding all wood 
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and using metal bases for the plates, so that the through his resourcefulness and the use of expe- 
element of expansion and contraction will not be dients, he shows the fiber of his make-up. 


If the 


so uncertain as when wood and metal are locked first impressions are made when there is consid- 


up together. 





Fic. 3.— Showing the proper out-of-register and in alignment condition. 
The light dots represent the tint. 

It is also a different proposition to run a 
small form on a Gordon or a large one on a cylin- 
der press, because unless the cylinder packing 
face travels in unison with the bearers, there will 
ensue a grinding action, because the paper face 
may be gaining in speed, or vice versa, losing 
when the cylinder is underpacked, causing a 
crawling tendency, which, from the very nature 


Fie. 5.— 


of things, is not likely to assist in keeping things 
in register. 

In the average run of small shops, whose num- 
ber far outdistances the large establishments, the 
refinements mentioned can not be taken advan- 
tage of, and the pressman must be resourceful 
enough to sometimes, figuratively speaking, do 
much with “nothing.” In rising to the occasion 





erable moisture and the next when there is less, 





Fic. 4.— Showing the condition where the dots of the ground color and tint 
are exactly superposed. 

the sheets will have shrunk and so will not reg- 

ister perfectly. 

The person who has to deal with such variable 
conditions should remember that the same causes 
when acting under the same conditions will 
always produce similar results. To apply this 
unflexible scientific doctrine let us first note that 
not all materials expand and contract the same 





Showing how the change of tone value takes place more rapidly in the shadows than in the high lights, starting in register at 
the left, partly out in the center and more at the right. 


amount when the same temperature is acting 
thereon, because the conditions (composition of 
the material) are not the same. 


EXPANSION AND CONTRACTIONS OF METALS. 


For instance, cast-iron expands on the aver- 
age, when below one hundred degrees, .00000600 
inch for each inch of length per one degree 
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Fahrenheit, so that a bar twelve inches long of the copper alone would put two impressions 
would be .0072 inch longer at one hundred degrees (one made with the form at sixty and the other at 
than at one degree, and instead of its being exactly eighty) out of register one-fourth of the diagonal 
one foot long at one degree, it would be twelve distance between dots, enough to give a decided 
times greater than if it had been only one inch tinge of the tint at one edge of the impression if 
long; hence its length at one degree above zero is the other edge was simple black. With a varia- 
twelve times .00000600 or .0000720 inch, and at tion of only 10° the change would be one-half; 
one hundred degrees rise in temperature the but it is of serious moment when the length of 
“foot”? will have grown to 12.0072 inches; in the form doubles, as then the discrepancy also 
sixty inches or five feet, the length will be 60.0360, doubles. 


or a little over 1-32 inch expansion. Lead expands PAPER CHANGES. 
.00001580 inch per inch of length per degree; 
antimony, .00000602; hammered tin, .0000150; Paper expands more rapidly. Observation has 


sheet zinc, .00001722; copper, .00001092; brass shown that a sheet 20 by 30 inches will change in 
rule, .00001075; wrought-iron, .00000656, and length as much as 1% inch between two days fol- 
steel, .00000689 inch. Wood, according to Traut- lowing each other. This would be a change prin- 





A.— Showing the amount to offset or throw out of register succeeding half-tone impressions when made from the same half-tone, when the half- 




































































TaBLE No. 
tone lines are vertical and horizontal, or 45° removed therefrom, as ordinarily used. 
LINES PER INCH. 
DATA Standing vertical and horizontal. } REMARKS 
: 5 ——y 
50 65 85 100 110 120 | 133 | 150 | 175 | 200 | 250 | 300 
1. Distance between dot centers.| .0200” .01538”| .01176”) .01000”) .00910” .00833”| 00752” .00686”| .00571”| .00500/| ‘.00400”) .00333”) Calculated dimensions in parts of an inch. 
2. “‘Out-of-register” amount....| .0100” .00769”| .00588”| .00500/| .00455” anwnd .00376”, .00333”| .00285”| .00250”| .00200”| .00166” tt a may eT, 
3. és e = Snes e | 1 Oe | Bidane stoke cutee sicania saben teceva tarsadetanecmasa: | Eee) BPM orice fecwue os Approximate distance in copper thin spaces.* 
4. rs 4 7 6 5 | 3 2 i ae - . “ manila tissue.** 
5. 0091” .0078” | .0065” | .0052” | .0039” | .0039” | 0039” | .0039” 26” | .0026” | .0013” | .0013” | Manila tissue sheets in inches, 
| | | 
LINES PER} INCH. 
: _ : 
DATA. | Standing 45° to the horizontal. REMARKS. 
| F 
| 
| 50 65 85 100 | 110 | 120 | 133 | 150 | 175 | 200 | 250 | 300 | 
6. Diagonal dot center distance. . | .02830” .02175/| .01663” 01413"| .01287"| .01178”| .01064”| .00942”| .00808” .00707"| .00565”| .00471”| Calculated dimensions in parts of an inch. 
7. “Out-of-register” amount ....) .01415”, .01087”| .00831”| .00706”| .00643” '00589”| |00532”) .00471” 1.00404”| .00353”) .00282”| .00235”| Ms Ri: eee rie 
8. a F b ee) ee a 1 Be oR Rvaxcunns Paceasacsbawaawen | Se anaa adtadsaaaetieeakyusdbte yeas ss | Approximate distance in copper thin spaces.* 
9. . ii i Re) eo ERC a] A all Oc al A all] ae Beri Poe eeror PCr rroor| erererd ceercee| cesetrcr | Copper thin spacesininches. 
10. i = ee aed 1 ae 6 Gos 2o 5 4 4 3 3 2 2 | Approximate distance in manila tissue.** 
TE, rs _ . ..++| .0143” | .0104” | .0078” | .0078” | 0065” | 0065” | .0052” | .0052” | .0039” | .0039” | .0026” | .0026” Manila tissue sheets in inches. 


























The equivalent thickness in inches is given in lines 9 and 11 for both the copper thin spaces and the manila tissue (overlay tissue) required for the various lines per inch, so that 
a comparison between the thickness of a given number of sheets or spaces and the required out-of-register amount can be seen, so that other combinations can be made. Practice 


will show whether the squeeze of the lock-up will make it necessary to use any sheets in addition to the number listed. 
; * .007” thick, ** Manila tissue, 24 x 36, .0013” thick. 





wine, expands about one-third the amount found 
in iron within the same range of temperature. 

The same material will not expand at the same 
rate for all temperatures; thus cast-iron at 100° 
F. expands in length .00000600 inch; at 200° F., 
the rate has risen to .00000626; and at 400° F., to 
-00000700. 

From these figures, striking an average as to 
temperature effect, it will be seen that a wrought- 
iron chase of twelve inches length used on a press 
at 60° F. will have “grown” to 12.0016 inches 
when used at 80° F., so that if the dots of a 150- 
line half-tone plate were .00942 inch, diagonally 
from one dot center to another, the dots, assuming 
the copper to have expanded at the same rate, 
would be out of place about seventeen per cent. 
Computing a ten-inch length of copper half-tone 
on its own basis, the change in length from 60° 
to 80° is about .0022 inch; so that, if there were 
no other conditions that changed, this expansion 


cipally due to moisture or a reduction of this 
amount in drying. The specific data relating to 
paper is not so completely worked out as for the 
metals. Under this variation of 1% inch in thirty 
inches, the change on the impression of a ten-inch 
plate would be one-third, or 1-24 inch; as the 
decimal of 14 inch is .50, that for 14 inch would 
be one-fourth as large, or .125, and that for the 
ten inches of paper expansion 1 inch less, or .042 
inch, approximately. Now bearing in mind that 
the diagonal distance between 150-line dot centers 
is .00942 inch, the paper expansion will have 
caused the dots printed thereon to be advanced 
.042 inch beyond the edge of the plate; but sup- 
pose the plate in the same time has expanded 
.0022 inch, they will still be out of step .0398 inch, 
or about four times the diagonal distance between 
dot centers, so that serious defects in tone reg- 
ister will be found. 

From all this it will be seen that it is of the 
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greatest importance to have uniform conditions 
for the two impressions. The busy pressman will 
wonder how he is to know how much to set his 
form or guide pins off register so as to make the 
proper allowance when doing two-color work 
from one engraved plate. In order to make this 
clear for him, the Table No. A has been prepared, 
which shows the amount the form must be “ off 
register ’’ for different lines per inch. This 
amount is given in thousandths of an inch, in 
thickness of rule where it comes to the same 
dimension and in thickness of different weights 
of paper. When micrometer register gauges are 
used in the forms, they can be set over the proper 
amount at once without having recourse to rule 
or paper. 


OUT OF REGISTER, BUT IN ALIGNMENT. 


The pressman has only to look at the top of 
the table and select the number of lines per inch 
and in the same column see what the “ off regis- 
ter’? amount is and make up this distance with 
rule alone or paper alone, or both combined, along 
the bottom and right-hand edge, or top and left- 
hand edge of the form and lock-up, when, if the 
other conditions are the same, the tint effect 
should come out in harmony with the ground 
color. Suppose, however, he does not know defi- 
nitely how many lines per inch there are in the 
half-tone, he will be safe to assume as a starting 
point that there are 150 or 133, as these screens 
are most frequently used for this class of work. 
Then select the thickness called for and throw the 
form “off register,” take an impression and 
examine with a folding pocket magnifier. (These 
can be bought to not cost over 50 cents.) If the 
tint dots are not off register, so that the dot is 
midway between the ground color dots, or it is 
found above the center and to the right, with the 
rule or paper at the top and right-hand side of the 
form, the second impression is not thrown off 
enough, so a very little more shifting must be 
given to the form on the side and top. Should the 
tint dot appear below the center of the open space, 
between four high-light dots of the ground color, 
the form has been shifted too much and a reduc- 
tion must be made. The possession of a pocket 
magnifier is very necessary, for with it the lines 
per inch can be counted by noting how many lines 
appear within the 14-inch square opening of its 
base and multiplying by four. If neither the 
exact paper nor rule is at hand, start with thin 
tissue-paper, which on the average is about .0013 
inch thick, and ‘for a 150-line engraving use three 
thicknesses to produce the first “off register” 
shift, which will bring the second impression 
within the four first color dots, from which it will 
be easy to note whether more or less shifting to 
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obtain the inter-relation of the dots for the best 
effects is required. 

If micrometer guide pins are used the process 
is also simplified; by adjusting each of the four 
or three pins to the same amount. 

With these remarks, specially applicable to 
smaller forms, it is believed the pressman will not 
need to be frightened when a job of this sort 
turns up. 


OTHER DOUBLE-TINT METHODS. 


A second engraving with the lines running in 
a different direction would avoid these troubles, 
or if the second plate was run with a plate made 
with an irregular grain, as metzograph screens 
produce, the difficulties would also be eliminated. 

A considerable double-tone effect can be 
secured by running one impression with very little 
or no overlay in the make-ready, and the next 
impression for the tint with all the overlay the 
character of the subject will stand, and without 
throwing out of register at all. One must, how- 
ever, then be assured that the register, dot for dot, 
is correct. The extra pressure that the overlay 
will produce spreads the black dots of the shad- 
ows so that they reduce the small white dots 
found there much faster than a reduced pressure 
will spread the ink at the smallest black dots of 
the high lights, thereby accentuating the tone 
range. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A teacher in one of the primary schools of New York 
recently read to her pupils “ The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

After explaining the song to them very carefully, she 
asked the class to copy the first stanza from the black- 
board, where she had written it, and try to illustrate the 
verse by drawings in the same way a story is illustrated. 

In a short while one little girl handed up her slate with 
several little dots between two lines, a circle, half a dozen 
dots, and three buckets. 

“T do not quite understand this, Maimy,” said the 
teacher, kindly. “ What is that circle? ” 

“Oh, that’s the well,” Maimy replied. 

“ And why do you have three buckets?” again asked 
the teacher. 

“ One,” answered the child, “is the oaken bucket, one 
is the iron-bound bucket, and the other is the moss-covered 
bucket that hung in the well.” 

“But, Maimy, what are all these little dots for?” 

“Why, those are the spots which my infancy knew,” 
earnestly replied Maimy.— Harper’s Weekly. 


QUALIFIED. 


My stock is now complete with all the newest things in 
the millinery line. Am prepared to please all. Ladies call 
and see our State Fair Hats prepared by our trimmer, Miss 
M. Polk, who has had an unusual experience, having been 
in San Francisco at the time of the upheaval, giving her a 
view of the styles in different parts of the world, so she is 
able to please all notions. Mrs. A. E. MONTGOMERY. 

— Petersburg (Ill.) Gazette. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 






ees HE close of the year saw an improvement in the 
Ea | } printing trade in London and throughout the 

Sin kingdom, and the out-of-work members of the 
various typographical societies were less in 
number than they have been for some time 
past. Of course available statistics only apply 
to the members of the societies, but there is reason to 
believe that the non-society men shared in the increased 
prosperity in at least an equal degree. At the commence- 
ment of a new year the printers’ engineers, material deal- 
ers, papermakers, and others in the supply trade, report 
business as brightening up wonderfully, and the coming 
twelve months promise to be an improvement on their 
predecessors. ; 

THE new Prevention of Corruption Act, which came 
into force on the first of January, is but imperfectiy under- 
stood as yet, as, although it is clear enough to the ordinary 
capacity, many take it to be a measure that prevents even 
a subscription being given to a charity, and a marked fall- 
ing off in contributions to some of the most laudable trade 
objects has resulted. A better knowledge of the act will 
prevail shortly, as several popularly written handbooks 
explaining its working are being published, and an asso- 
ciation has been formed called the “ Secret Commissions 
and Bribery Prevention League,” with a head office in 
London, and branches throughout the country, the latter 
investigating in a preliminary manner any cases of bribery 
or corruption brought to their notice, and referring them, 
if the serious nature of the facts elicited calls for action, 
to the head office. The executives in their turn will further 
investigate the allegations, and, if thought fit, place each 
case before the law officers of the crown, in whom the 
responsibility of deciding whether a prosecution shall be 
entered upon under the act is vested. Not only by the 
punishment of the wrong-doer is it intended to promote 
purity in commercial life, but the league seeks to organize 
opinion by the holding of public meetings, the securing of 
the sympathy of candidates for parliament and local bod- 
ies, and the bringing of pressure to bear both on firms in 
the habit of giving, and on managers and others who have 
paid or received secret commissions for the introduction of 
business. The printers’ machine minders, the ink and 
machinery travelers, and others who in the past have done 
their business on the merits of “ palm oil,” are very sad, 
but the prevention of bribery should lead to more legiti- 
mate trading, and to the sale of goods or machinery on 
their merits alone. 

THE members of the Blackburn and Darwen and Pres- 
ton branches of the Typographical Association have served 
upon the Master Printers, Lithographers and Bookbind- 
ers’ Association a demand for an increase of wages from 
the current rate of $7.80 per week, to $8.64 per week 
of forty-eight hours. The advance asked for is a con- 
siderable one, and the grounds upon which it is based are 
that within recent years the wages in many of the skilled 
trades in Blackburn and district have been increased and 
the hours of labor reduced, and that, in comparison with 
other skilled vocations, the printers are completely left 
behind in the matter of increased pay, with the result that 
their wages are considerably below those paid to other 
experienced workmen. The operatives’ representatives 
also draw the attention of the employers to the amount of 
overtime worked in the town, and to the increasing number 
of competent workmen who are in receipt of out-of-work 
benefit. They ask that in future all overtime, in every sec- 
tion of the trade, shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
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a half, and urge that such a course would find work for 
some of their unemployed members. 

THE movement on foot by the Otley printers’ engi- 
neers — referred to in a previous letter — has sizzled out. 
It is true that there has been no actual termination, in 
official terms, of the trouble, but inasmuch as such an 
occurrence does not often take place in similar instances, 
this does not count for much. The difference was the 
usual one of work, wages and hours. The men asked for 
an increase in wages of 48 cents per week, and a reduction 
of hours from fifty-four to fifty-three. But in the subse- 
quent negotiations, difficulties arose that were not con- 
templated at the outset. Considerable correspondence has 
passed between the masters and men, but inasmuch as 
nothing has been done by either side for some months, it 
may safely be concluded that the affair is at an end. 


THERE has been another rise in the price of type since 
my last writing, the new rates coming into force in Decem- 
ber last, when the various foundries issued circulars to 
their customers. In one respect these circulars bear an 
unfortunate resemblance to those which, for several years 
past, have been appearing with a disconcerting frequency 
in the building and allied trades, and which have each a 
common origin in the appalling increase in the prices of 
raw materials. The founders have been faced with one of 
two alternatives, either to reduce the quality of their alloy, 
or to advance prices, and they have chosen the latter way. 
On the other hand, printers will have their quid pro quo in 
the increased value of old types, which have gone up a 
corresponding amount. The rates for lead, antimony and 
copper still continue to increase, and if they go much 
higher there will be an opening for that glass type of 
which we hear so much at recurring intervals, but never 
by any chance happen to meet with. 


THE mighty thunderer that for considerably over a cen- 
tury has dwelt in lonely state in Printing House Square, 
and prided itself upon its aloofness from all other and 
“inferior ” newspapers, is at last to fall into line with the 
commercial demands of the present day. The Times is to 
be formed into a company, and the court of chancery has 
given its sanction to the change. The Times has been 
from the beginning a purely family concern, the shares 
being held by the original Walter family and their rela- 
tives. Mr. Arthur Fraser Walter, the present representa- 
tive of the Walter family, is the great-grandson of the 
original founder, the association of the family with the 
paper having lasted for four generations. During this 
period the shares of the original owners of the paper have 
been divided and subdivided until at the present time those 
interested in the proprietary form a body of quite a hun- 
dred, and these will be shareholders of the new company, 
with Mr. A. F. Walter as governing director. But one 
thing remains to bring back the old popularity of the 
paper, and that is a reduction in price from 6 cents to 2 
cents, and no doubt this will come by and bye. 

To ENCOURAGE an interest in pictorial posters some of 
the leading bill-posting firms of London have combined in 
offering prizes amounting to $500 to those who are most 
successful in their placing of ten posters exhibited on cer- 
tain firms’ hoardings. The decision as to which are the 
most artistic and effective posters is to be arrived at by a 
vote, for which purpose there is no entrance fee, the voting 
cards being supplied gratis on personal application to the 
competition manager. It is needless to say that the firms 
concerned have made arrangements to insure absolute 
fairness and correct decision of the poll, and it will be 
interesting to see the results of the competition, as the 
man in the street’s idea of art is often far removed from 
that of the artist. 
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THE air is full of rumors of impending changes in the 
newspaper world, and among them is one that leaves little 
doubt that some official announcement must shortly be 
made, that there is an amalgamation on the tapis between 
the Newnes and Harmsworth groups of newspaper com- 
panies. It has been known that for many years past these 
two groups have been working in cordial relationship with 
one another, and a combination of financial interests at this 
juncture would be opportune and beneficial. 


In America the amateur printer is not unknown, and 
fearful and wonderful some of his productions are, while 
the harm he does the trade is sometimes considerable, in 
the matter of cutting prices. Quite a different kind of 
amateur, however, has caused quite a little sensation in 
the way he has overcome difficulties and produced a splen- 
did volume, without a trace of amateurish work about it. 
The amateur in question is Dr. Felix Oswald, whose 
“Treatise on the Geology of Armenia” has procured for 
him the degree of Doctor of Science of the University of 
London. It appears that, not being equal to paying the 
cost, he determined to print the book himself. Knowing 
nothing of the art of printing, he received a few lessons 
from a man who did. Having learned how to set type and 
use a printing-press, he bought a case of pica, with italics, 
a small hand press, a quantity of paper, ink, and an auto- 
copyist apparatus for the reproduction of maps and plans. 
Then he sat down in front of his case, and for three years 
with infinite patience, set up his book, line by line and 
page by page. His book grew slowly to completion day by 
day, for as the stock of type was limited and the hand 
press could take only two pages at a time, it was necessary 
to print in order to release the type for another couple of 
pages. In the result he has produced 104 copies (five hun- 
dred odd pages each). The cost of the work is given thus: 
press, type, ink, and cases $57, paper $20, binding $18, 
other expenses $12, or a total of $107, which is as nearly 
as possible about one dollar a copy; of course this calcu- 
lation takes no consideration of Doctor Oswald’s time. 


A CASE of considerable importance was heard in the 
London courts the other day, when Messrs. Waterlow Bros. 
& Layton, an eminent firm of printers, asked for an 
injunction to restrain the London Society of Compositors 
and their officials from blacklisting the plaintiffs as an 
“unfair” house in a pamphlet published by them and 
known as the “Compositors’ Guide.” There was also a 
claim for damages. The action was based first on con- 
tract, and in the alternative on trade libel. The plaintiff’s 
firm is one that does not recognize the society, but has 
always adhered to the scale of wages fixed by the union 
and the alliance of employers. They tendered for municipal 
printing contracts, which the union was actively endeavor- 
ing to secure for its friends in that trade. After sending 
in a contract to the Southwark borough council, they 
found that they were included in a list of “ unfair ” firms. 
The statement, they said, being false, they threatened pro- 
ceedings unless an undertaking was given to withdraw the 
pamphlet and omit their name from any further publica- 
tion. The undertaking was given, but they discovered that 
in later issues of the “ Guide” their name had appeared in 
a list of “ closed offices not recognized by the union.” This, 
they said, was a breach of contract, and they claimed dam- 
ages. In the alternative they said it was a trade libel. 
His Lordship held that there had been a breach of the 
promise to withdraw the pamphlet, and granted an injunc- 
tion restraining the society from including plaintiff’s name 
in any similar publication. As regarded the alleged libel, 
he held that the action failed, and ordered that the costs of 
the issue should be set off against the other costs incurred 
by the plaintiffs. 
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PALETTE AND CHISEL CLUB’S FIRST ANNUAL 
BLACK-AND-WHITE SHOW. 


EGULARLY every year the Palette 
and Chisel Club holds its exhibition 
of paintings in its clubrooms in the 
Atheneum building, Chicago. Vis- 
itors at these annual shows have 
formed the impression that the mem- 
bers of this energetic society are 
painters only. In the last few years 
many paintings have gone out from 
the galleries of this independent 
painters’ association to decorate 
Chicago homes, and patrons think 
tui of these artists more as_picture- 
" painters than as illustrators and 
designers. In reality the majority 
of them are working daily on draw- 
ings for high-class reproductive pur- 
poses in both black-and-white and 
color. 

About the middle of March the 
club purposes to hold an exhibition 
of drawings made exclusively for reproduction — maga- 
zine illustrations, advertising designs and book decorations. 
The quality of the work at this show should attract every 
publisher and advertising manager in the West, and be of 
interest to all printers and engravers in the city. 

In planning this Black-and-White Show the club is 
prompted by the complaint of the more enthusiastic and 
progressive advertising managers and editors that they 
have little means of keeping in touch with what the artists 
of Chicago are doing. It is a well-known fact that a very 
large per cent of the big illustrators of the East, those men 
who set the picture-making standard for the world, came 
from Chicago, many of them having been members of the 
club. Many of the men buying illustrations or designs 
want work of this stamp, something superior to that which 
is daily passing as “good stuff.” 

Requests come into the club for high-grade artists, and 
notices are on the walls continuously asking for men who 
can do a really distinctive grade of illustrating, some- 
times for a story, but more often for some advertising 
purpose. The club is made up of such men. The fact that 
an advertising manager can not find time to visit the dif- 
ferent studios as often as he would like suggested the 
inauguration of a plan whereby these men can find what 
they are looking for. Many times a visit to a studio will 
discover a sketch that is so pregnant with suggestion that 
it paves the way for a complete advertising campaign, and 
a little fantasy playfully scrawled on a bit of paper during 
an artist’s reverie may suggest the remodeling of the deco- 
rations of a magazine or book. 

So, at this show, besides finding the men the buyer is 
seeking, he will find plentiful suggestion for his work and 
probably drawings that he may put to immediate use, 
although the sales proposition will be a secondary feature. 

The exhibition committee does not care particularly to 
attract the general public, but will endeavor to make the 
show so interesting as to command the attendance of every 
editor and every advertising man in Chicago and vicinity. 
The reproductions shown herewith are by members of the 
club. These pictures were picked up at the studios and 
will not be on the walls during the exhibition, as the mem- 
bers are working on special work for this show. The com- 
mittee having the enterprise in hand would be pleased to 
have suggestions from the advertising fraternity. Any 
inquiries may be sent to the secretary of the Palette and 
Chisel Club, Atheneum building, Chicago. 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE PRINTERS’ 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 

HE Printers’ League of America, originated by 
r Mr. Putnam Drew and fostered by Mr. H. W. 
Cherouny in New York city, commissioned 
Mr. Cherouny to propose a constitution and 
by-laws for a national organization. The 
executive committee of the League has met 
and approved the report of Mr. Cherouny, with some 
amendments. The advance proof of Mr. Cherouny’s propo- 
sition is here submitted, by courtesy of the author: 





PREAMBLE. 


We, the printers of the United States, desiring for the sake of our well- 
being a lasting covenant of peace between us, hereby form the Printers’ 
League of America, and by these presents do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution: To the end that all differences regarding the conditions of labor 
may be settled by collective contracts in charge of one National and several 
Joint Commissions. 


ARTICLE I. THE PRINTERS’ CONGRESS. 


Section 1. Powers.— All legislative powers herein granted, and all 


powers to negotiate for and to conclude collective contracts shall be vested 





in a Printers’ Congress, consisting of an equal number of employing and 
employed printers. 

Sec. 2. Qualifications of Members.— No person shall be a representative 
in the Printers’ Congress who shall not own or manage a union printing 
office or work in a union printing office in the district which he represents, 
and who shall not, when elected, be a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Printing Districts The United States shall be divided into not 
more than fifteen Printing Districts. Representatives as well as contributions 
shall be apportioned among the several Printing Districts of this League, 
according to the number of men employed and the number of printing plants 
operated therein. Each District and each Branch shall be entitled to at least 
three representatives. 

Sec. 4. Vacancies—When vacancies occur in the representation of a 
Printing District, the National Joint Commission shall fill such vacancies by 
appointment for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 5. Speakers.— The Employers’ as well as the Employees’ Branch 
of the Printers’ Congress shall select their own speaker and other officers. 

Sec. 6. Quorum.— A Quorum shall consist of two-thirds of all the rep- 
resentatives of either Branch of the Congress. If there be more members 


present of one Branch than of the other, the surplus members from the Dis- 
trict not fully represented, shall have the right to speak, but not to vote. If 
on any question an equal majority of each Branch of the Printers’ Congress 
can not be had, the point in dispute shall be referred to the constituency at 


INITIALS AND TAILPIECES BY HY. THIEDE. 
Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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large. (On this point, I am in doubt whether or not prominent outsiders 
should be asked to arbitrate.) 

Sec. 7. Division Into Three Classes.— Immediately after the two 
Branches of the Printers’ Congress shall be assembled in joint session, they 
shall be divided into three classes. The Seats of the representatives of the 
First Class shall be vacated at the expiration of the first year; of the Second 
Class at the expiration of the second year; of the Third Class, at the expira- 
tion of the third year; so that only one-third of the whole number of Rep- 
resentatives may be chosen every year. If vacancies occur, by resignation or 
otherwise, the Executives of the Printing Districts thus left unrepresented 
shall fill such vacancies by appointment. 

Sec. 8. Each Branch to be Judge of Qualification.— Each Branch of the 
Printers’ Congress shall be sole judge of the qualification of its Representa- 
tives. 

Sec. 9: Meetings of Congress.— The Printers’ Congress shall assemble 
once a year. But the Speakers of the Joint Commission of the National 
League shall have power to convene the Printers’ Congress at any time. 

Sec. 10. Time, Place and Manner of Elections.— The time of elections 
shall be fixed by the Joint Commissions of the District Leagues. The man- 
ner of election shall be as follows: The employers’ and the employees’ 
unions located in the Districts shall each separately nominate a sufficient 
number of candidates to give expression to such platforms as may be pre- 
sented. Tle ballots shall be printed and handed to each member of the 
League, who contributes his due share to the general funds. The Chapel 
Chairmen shall collect the ballots from the employees. The Local Societies 
of the employers shall collect the ballots of the employers, by mail or other- 
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wise. Both shall send the ballots to their Branch of the Joint District Com- 
mission, who shall count the votes and qualify the person having received a 
majority of all votes cast. 


ART II. POWERS OF THE PRINTERS’ CONGRESS. 


Section 1. General Powers.— The Printers’ Congress shall have power 
to determine the rules of its proceedings, and with the concurrence of two- 
thirds it may expel a ber, and i h any officer of the National 
League. It shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to time 
publish such matter as, in the judgment of the Executive Joint Commission, 
shall not be deleterious to the interests of the National League. 

Sec. 2. Special Powers.— The Printers’ Congress shall have the follow- 
ing powers: 

§1. To fix the minimal wages and hours of labor, valid for the United 
States. 

§ 2. To fix the number of apprentices to the trade. 

§3. To promulgate equitable working-rules, valid for every printing- 





§4. To legalize local additions to the Minimal Rate and Standard Day, 
as well as local peculiarities of the working-rules, upon the request of the 
District Joint Commissions. 

§5. To make such laws as shall be necessary and proper from time to 
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time to carry into execution the foregoing powers and stipulations of the 
Common Scale; and to advance the common weal of the trade. 

§ 6. To establish, as soon as possible, High Schools for the advancement 
of employees; and evening schools in the principal printing districts for the 
theoretical advancement of duly registered apprentices. 

§7. To establish a Central and as many Local Labor Bureaus as may 
seem. convenient, in order to equalize the supply of reliable and loyal labor 
in the United States. 

§8. To collect funds wherewith to pension superannuated employees who 
have been faithful to their employers at least forty years and have been loyal 
to the Printers’ League of America since the first five years of its establish- 
ment. 
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ART. III, LIMITATIONS OF THE PRINTERS’ CONGRESS. 

Sec. 1. Apppropriations.—No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
of the Printers’ League except through appropriations made by resolution of 
the Printers’ Congress. All checks and drafts on the Treasury must have the 
signature of both the Speakers and Treasurers of the Natjonal Joint Commis- 
The Finance Committee of the Printers’ Congress shall determine where 
the deposits of the League are to be placed for safe keeping. A complete 
statement of the receipts and expenditures shall be published from time to 
time. 

Sec. 2. Bills of Attainder.— No printer of good character shall be 
excluded from membership on account of his relation to employers’ and 
employees’ unions previous to the formation of the Printers’ League. 
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Capital and labor discussion—new style. 


JOHN T. MC CUTCHEON, IN THE CHICAGO “ TRIBUNE,” JANUARY 14, 1907. 


The National Civie Federation met on the evening of Saturday, January 12, 1907, at the residence of Mrs. Potter Palmer, Chicago. 
were sent to empleyers and trade-unionists to attend the meeting, discuss the issues between them, and form a local branch of the federation. 


Invitations 
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Sec. 3. Existing Contracts.— No law shall be made to abrogate existing 
contracts between employers’ and employees’ unions. 

Sec. 4. No Separate Contract.— No District League or printers’ associa- 
tions existing within the jurisdiction of the League shall renew existing ¢on- 
tracts or enter into’ new special agreements, or strike for any grievances what- 
When particular conditions of labor are needed by certain communi- 
ties, notice of the causes thereof must be given to the District Joint Com- 
mission, and the National Joint Commission may temporarily grant or refuse 
such particular arrangements until the meeting of the next Congress. 

Sec. 5. Treaties.— All treaties with other trade bodies entered into by 
the National Joint Commission and ratified by the Printers’ Congress shall 
have the same validity as this Constitution. 

Sec. 6. Amendments.—Two-thirds of both Branches of the Printers’ Con- 
gress assembled may propose amendments to this Constitution. Such prop- 
ositions shall be submitted to the membership and embodied in this Consti- 
tution if two-thirds of the loyal employers and two-thirds of the loyal 
The manner of voting on amendments and on 


soever. 





employees vote in favor of it. 
other questions of vital importance shall be as described in Art. I., Sec. 9. 


ART. IV. THE NATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION. 
Executive.—The executive power of the Printers’ League 
National Joint Commission and the subordinate Dis- 





Section 1. 
shall be vested in the >} 
trict Joint Commission. 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES BY ALFRED PEYTON, 


Sec. 2. Members.— The National Joint Commission shall consist of the 
Speakers, Secretaries and Treasurers of the Printers’ Congress, and of a com- 
mittee of three employers and three employees who live at or near the seat 
of the Commission and are members of the Printers’ Congress. Appointments 
to this office are to be made by the Congress. The Secretary is to be salaried 
and must be capable of passing a Civil Service examination. Tenure of 
office is for the paid officers of the Commission during good behavior; for 
the co-ordinate members as long as they are members of the Congress. 

Sec 3. Functions.— The duties of the National Joint Commission are as 
follows : 

§1. The execution of all resolutions of the Printers’ Congress. 

§2. Preparation of lists showing all loyal firms, and also of all firms 
affiliated with the League. 

§ 3. Expansion of the League. 

§ 4. Preparation of statistics on the number and condition of employees 
and apprentices in all pat's of the country; the cost of living, etc. 

§ 5. Mediation between employers and employees in all such cases as 
can not be settled by the Local Trade Courts provided for hereafter; and in 
such cases as can not be conciliated by the District Joint Commissions. 

§ 6. Keeping authentic records of all communications concerning the 
League, as well as the preparation of a commentary to the Collective Con- 
tract on the basis of the decisions of the Trade and Appellate Courts. 

§7. Opening of a Central Intelligence Office for the District Labor 


Bureaus. 
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§ 8. Ordering of General and Special Elections. 

§ 9. Registration of all applications for amendments or for local changes 
of the Collective Contract, and performance of all such things as seem neces- 
sary for the benefit of the Printers’ League. 


ART. V. SUBORDINATE JOINT COMMISSIONS. 
- Subordinate to the National Joint Commission 


They are to consist of three employers 


Section 1. Members. 
are the District Joint Commissions. 
and three employees living in the city where there are the greatest number 
of printing-offices in the District. They are nominated and elected like the 
Representatives of the District, as prescribed in Art. —-, See. —. They shall 
serve three years; but after the first year one member of each Branch shall 
resign, to be replaced by one newly elected; after the second year, another ; 
and after the third year, another, so that there may be a renewal of the 
whole body every three years. They shall employ a permanent Secretary 
with tenure of office during good behavior. 

Sec. 2. Functions.—The duties of the District 

§1. To furnish the material for all statistics pertaining to the Print- 
ing Trades, kept by the National Joint Commission. 

§2. To present the causes for demands for the local additions to the 
legal minimal rate of wages, thus to adapt the General Collective Contract to 
the requirements of all localities. 

§3. To institute local Trade Courts for all differences between individ- 


Joint Commissions are: 
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PALETTE AND CHISEL CLUB, CHICAGO. 











uals and employers, or their superintendents and foremen, and to fix an 
equitable order of procedure in all cases. 

§ 4. To open local Labor Bureaus, and, if possible, to prepare statistics 
of the average number of employed and unemployed workingmen. 

§5. To act as first Courts of Appeal in all cases which the District 
Trade Courts do not settle. 

§ 6. To collect the contributions laid by the Printers’ Congress on the 
members of the League, and to deliver them to the National Joint Commis- 
sion, against receipts from the General Treasurer. 

§ 7. To open local schools for apprentices wherever possible. 

§ 8. To keep statistics of all accidents to employees while at work, and 
of all superannuated employees of the districts and their record. 

§9. To do all such things as are beneficial for the common interests of 
the Printing Trade. 


ART. VI. COLLECTIVE CONTRACTS. 


Section 1. Changes and Amendments.— In case a motion is duly made 
to change the Collective Contract, or to amend parts thereof, then the 
National Joint Commission shall publish such a motion during one month, 
and call for additional special motions. The special] motions so made are also 
to be published for one month, and thereafter the Printers’ Congress shall be 
convened within one month. 

Sec. 2. Expenses.— The costs of introducing the Collective Contracts are 
to be borne by the loyal employers and loyal employees in equal shares. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE EMPLOYERS’ BRANCH OF THE PRINTERS’ LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA — DIST. NEW YORK. 





ARTICLE I. QUALIFICATIONS. 


Section 1. Qualification.— Any person who owns or manages, wholly or 
in part, a printing establishment within a radius of fifty miles of the City 
Hall of New York, can become a member of this society; provided, however, 
that he abides with the laws and usages of the Printers’ League of America. 


ART. II. OBJECTS. 


Section 1. General Object.— The purpose of this Society is to abolish 
in the printing and allied trades the system of making individual labor con- 
tracts and to introduce the more equitable system of forming Collective Labor 
Contracts. 

Sec. 2. Special Object.—It is also the object of this Society to establish, 
in conjunction with the representatives of the employees’ unions, the neces- 
sary organisms for collective negotiations, and to defend the common inter- 
ests of the printing trade as well as the special interests of the Employers’ 
Branch thereof; furthermore, to nominate Representatives of the employers 
in the National and District Joint Commissions of the Printers’ League of 
America, and finally, to do whatsoever is possible to establish local and 
national Common Trade Courts for the adjustment of points in dispute under 
existing Collective Contracts. 
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possible appoint a Secretary, who shall devote his time to the transaction of 
all business which may come before the meeting. 
Sec 2. The order of business at each regular meeting shall be as follows: 
1. Calling of the Roll. 
Reading and Adoption of the Minutes. 
Reports of Officers. 
Reports of the Executive Committee. 
Regular Business. 
6. Special Business. At Special Meetings the Special Business shall be 
taken up immediately after the Roll-Call. 
7. Election of Officers. 


pt go fo 


ART. VII. ‘AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote, at 
any regular meeting, but no amendment shall be entertained unless it shall 
have been proposed in writing at the next previous regular meeting. 





JAPAN A NATIONAL TRUST. 


With the recent war now practically forgotten in the 
“instant need of things,” the Japanese government has 
committed itself to a scheme of industrial expansion which 
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ART. IIL. 

Section 1. The Staff of Officers shall consist of a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of mem- 
bers. 

Sec. 2. Elections.— The standing officers shall be elected every year by 
the Society. The members of the Executive Committee shall be appointed by 
the President, in such a way that only one-third of the whole number of 
members are renewed every year The standing officers are ex-officio members 
of the Executive Committees. 


OFFICERS. 





ART. IV. FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICERS, 


Section 1. The standing officers shall perform the duties usually incum- 
bent on society Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Treasurers. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall open communication with all 
employing union printing-houses of the District of New York, and also fra- 
ternize with similar branches of the Printers’ League of America. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall also open communication with all 
employees’ unions in the District of New York for the purposes set forth in 
Art. I. of this Constitution, and endeavor from the start, until the Printers’ 
League shall have been formed, to establish a Board of Conciliation, acting, 
if possible, in conjunction with the existing Board of Conciliation of the 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association; but if this is not possible, to conclude 
a similar treaty in the name of the union book and job printers. 


’ 


ART V. INITIATION FEES AND DUES. 

Section 1. The Initiation Fee of this Society shall be Ten Dollars. The 
regular dues shall be graded according to the number of union men employed 
by each member. For each twenty-five men employed a member shall be 
assessed Dollars. 





ART. VI. MEETINGS. 
Section 1. 


the President. 


Regular meetings shall be held once a year, or at the call of 
The Executive Committee shall meet weekly, and as soon as 





is practically the nationalization of the means-of acquiring 
wealth, says the World’s Work. It has already begun 
taking over the railroads of the country. It is proposing 
to combine with private capital to control the mines, the 
forests, and the railroads, and the whole industrial devel- 
opment of Manchuria. It has made provisions for 
financing a combination of cotton-manufacturing compan- 
ies and other exporting enterprises which aim to capture 
the export trade of Manchuria and Korea. It will lend 
$3,000,000 at four and one-half per cent and return one- 
half of one per cent as a bonus to any company that does 
a notably large business. It proposes to organize a gov- 
ernmental purchasing department that shall buy raw 
materials and sell them to private concerns —a device of 
wholesale buying on an unprecedented scale to effect 
economies in the nation’s manufacturing. Our consul- 
general at Tokyo, Mr. Henry B. Miller, calls the whole 
undertaking “one of the greatest experiments in the 
world’s history in the relations between government and 
industry.” It is all that. 

If the scheme be carried out in full, the trusts can not 
own the nation, because the nation will own the. trusts. 
Will Japan avoid the economic problems of the Western 
nations by becoming at one leap itself a trust, and a 
codperative community at the same time? 
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LIPPMAN’S NEW DIRECT COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY N. S. AMSTUTZ. 


ROM Paris comes the announcement, made 
\ by L’Illustration, that Mr. Lippman has per- 
fected a new method of direct color photog- 
raphy. Monsieur Lippman, through his 
indefatigable work of the past, has earned 
the acclaim of the world for his researches 
in pure color photography. His was the only process 
known, prior to this new discovery, in which no inter- 
position of stained films, ruled colored lines or pigments 
of any kind were found. The translating medium in the 
case of his first discovery is found to be the colored rays 
themselves. This process is practical. The necessary 
mechanism for use on an ordinary camera, including the 
viewing prisms, are sold to the trade by Messrs. Penrose 
& Company, of London. Mr. Edg. Senior, of the Chel- 
sea Polytechnic, London, has had remarkable success in 
using this Lippman method. Its characteristic feature 
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is one of the cardinal features of Physics — this question 
of interference. One encounters it in acoustics, hydro- 
statics and in many other directions. 

The beats or pulsations noticed when two organ pipes 
are sounded which are nearly in harmony are due to the 
interference of sound waves which, when two waves meet 
crest to crest, accentuate each other, but when the crest 
of one coincides with the hollow of the other, they neutral- 
ize each other so that there is no wave or effect of sound 
left at this point. A humorous, though irrevelant and 
unscientific analogy, is found to show how two opposing 
forces of equal magnitude neutralize each other, in the 
narrative related by a son of Erin, who said of two ser- 
pents who were engaged in a battle royal, that “they 
proceeded to simultaneously swallow each other and soon 
neither snake was left.” 

The extra height of waves noticed on water when two 
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lies in the fact that the difference in wave lengths of 
vari-colored light rays are not the same. In approxi- 
mations, the red rays have a wave length of 1/40000 inch, 
the violet end of the spectrum showing rays that have a 
wave length of 1/60000 inch, and the intermediate rays, 
lengths ranging between these extremes. Of course there 
are other spectral manifestations, which, though not visi- 
ble, are found in the infra-red (heat rays) and also in 
the ultra-violet (chemical rays); the “red” region 
occurring for some distance beyond the visible red into 
the dark space lying immediately adjacent; and the 
“violet” region is similarly found within the dark space 
beyond the visible violet portion of the spectrum. Though 
these can not be seen, their presence can be detected, the 
infra-red by means of a temperature indicator and the 
ultra-violet by chemical means. 

Mr. Lippman, with true scientific acumen, resolved to 
bring into play a fundamental feature found in all forms 
of wave action—that of interference —and cause this 
natural agency to assist in the automatic recording of 
true color phenomena under purely spectral direction. It 


steamers pass each other at the time the waves coincide 
with each other and of suppressed or materially lowered 
waves when they are in opposition, is a phenomenon due 
to their interference — strictly speaking, in an unscien- 
tific manner, the suppression only is a question of inter- 
ference, but the term recognizes both phases as due to the 
same phenomenon. 

In order to practically utilize this highly scientific 
and absorbing principle, Mr. Lippman rightly conceived 
the basis which has come into actual use and which 
involves the turning back onto themselves of all the vari- 
colored rays from a subject that pass into the gelatin film 
of a photographic plate. A special plateholder or dark 
slide, as the English people know it, supports the dry plate 
with the glass side toward the lens and its gelatin coating 
in contact with a layer of mercury, which is held in close 
contact with the film by a moderate pressure. The dry 
plate is of course held in its seat in such a manner as to 
avoid any leakage of mercury around its edges. When 
the parts so assembled are placed on the camera and the 
colored rays are directed by the lens onto the sensitive 
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film, they first pass through the glass support and then 
into and through the gelatin coating, which is sensitive 
to the action of light. As soon as they reach the farthest 
face of the film they encounter the mercury, which serves 
as a mirror to return or reflect the rays. In so doing 
there are then found two sets of rays traveling in oppo- 
site directions, and as they meet each other so that their 
crests coincide, the chemical effect in the sensitive plate 
will be twice that of one set of rays alone, and where 
they oppose each other darkness prevails, because they 
obliterate each other; hence no chemical effect takes 
place in the dry plate film wherever they oppose each 
other. 

Now, as the rays of different colors have waves of 
different lengths, the points of interference will not all 
be located the same physical distance in front of the 
“mercury mirror,” so that within the thickness of the 
dry plate film a series of disconnected layers of precipi- 
tated silver are found when the film is developed and an 
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The process seems to differ from others in that only 
optical-spectral means are employed, without having 
recourse to the use of rulings of the McDonough-Joly or 
Powrie-Warner processes, or yet the vari-colored starch 
granule method of Lumiere & Cie, of Paris; these latter 
processes were described in the June number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

The outcome of this new direct process of color pho- 
tography will be watched with much interest by enthusi- 
asts and practical three-color workers all over the world. 
The older process of Mr. Lippman has not come into gen- 
eral use, but in spite of this, it is being successfully 
worked by numbers of followers of this pioneer in direct 
colorwork. It possesses the only bona fide natural color 
principles, and it is to be hoped that more extended 
descriptions of the new process will show that the hope 
which the first announcement has raised will not be a 
deferred one, and that the process may come into general 
use. 
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examination made of its edge under a sufficiently high- 
power microscope. These striae of developed silver are 
sufficiently thin to break up homogeneous white light into 
its prismatic colors in an auto-selective manner when the 
photographic reproduction is viewed at the proper angle. 
This extended description is given place because the 
process is so little understood by the average reader. 

Mr. Lippman’s new process is different from the one 
described, in that no mercury mirror is used, but the 
well-known fact that the decomposition of white light is 
effected by means of a triangular prism is utilized in a 
manner which combines a large number of parallel prisms 
of small dimensions, five per millimeter (127 per inch). 
These are placed in the shape of longitudinal ridges or 
flutings on a glass plate, through which the rays of light 
pass, and encountering the miniature prisms they are 
decomposed so as to affect the sensitive plate in a varia- 
ble manner. When a positive is produced, placed in 
white light, and it is viewed through the “ prism” plate, 
the record appears in the natural colors of the object. 





PHIDIAS. 


Now that the famous sculptures executed by Phidias to 
adorn the Parthenon at Athens are to be brought from the 
British museum in London for exhibition in America, per- 
haps, it is timely to recall the limerick: 


There once was a sculptor named Phidias, 
Whose statues were perfectly hideous, 

He made Aphrodite 

Without any nightie, 


And thus shocked the ultra-fastidious.— Boston Globe. 





EVOLUTION NOT THEFT. 


Capacity to improve the ideas of somebody else is not 
plagiarism — it is the best sort of originality. 

Respect the eighth commandment, but do not be afraid 
of being called a copyist. There is nothing new under the 
sun. Those who pride themselves upon originality are 
merely traffickers in ideas so old that every one else has 
forgotten them.— Printers’ Ink. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT RATIOS IN COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY H. 0. KLEIN, F.R.P.S. 
(Reprinted from Process Year Book, 1906-7.) 


HE last few years have shown remarkable 
progress in color photography, for which the 
frequent introduction of new light filters and 
new color sensitizing dyes have been chiefly 
responsible. The ratios of light filters for 
three-color photography have been subject to 

constant alteration, and this readjustment of filter to plate 
has developed into a part of tri-chromatic working meth- 
ods, which every practical color photographer is now called 
upon to perform. It is one of the least appreciated, 
although highly important factors in color photography, 
one which is probably more responsible for incorrect 
color reproduction than that of the theoretically incorrect 
printing-ink, a factor which has always been the scape- 
goat of the color photographer. 
called upon to name the ratio of his filters and he could 
only name an approximation, because the curves of color 
sensitiveness imparted to a plate by a sensitizing dye 
rarely, if ever, coincide with that of another of similar 
sensitizing properties, and further because different illumi- 
nation of the object changes the ratio of the filters. It is 
well known to the practical photographer that daylight 
exposure ratios are different from those of the enclosed 
electric, open or cored flame carbon arc. 

No other technical intricacy has received less attention 
from the rank and file of colorworkers than this so well 
justified delicate adjustment of filter to plate and filter to 
filter, which we term Ratio. It has been considered suffi- 
cient to take a number of negatives with new filter or new 
plate and go on exposing until the three negatives looked 
fairly even in density, quite regardless of the fact that, for 











KLEIN’S RATIOMETER. 


instance, one of the three-part negatives may be totally 
overexposed if a high light of the same density is obtained 
as that which another negative probably necessitates. 

The more scientific worker exposed on black or white or 
neutral gray color chart, or plaster of paris casts. Now, 
although the latter methods are fairly satisfactory, they 
are by no means time or money saving ones, and as there 
has been a call for a little instrument which enables the 
practical worker to quickly establish a ratio, whenever 
face to face with new filters or new plates, I constructed 
the “ Ratiometer,” which having given me greatest satis- 
faction whenever called upon to do work for a similar 
nature, which I may add is an almost daily occurrence — 
may prove to be very useful to the ever-increasing number 
of colorworkers, and, in particular, to portrait and land- 


The filter-maker has been . 
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scape photographers, to whom round-about experimental 
work is prohibitive. 

The working of the instrument is simple, and the illus- 
tration fully demonstrates its construction. The filters 
which are to be tested are placed in the frame, the three 
one-quarter plates into the slide. The slit in the roller 
shutter permits of five exposures being made on each of 
the three plates. The pointer on the scale indicates the 
position of the slide, and the actual exposures are given by 

















“* WAITING.” 


Edward Jan Krasa, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 


opening the ebonite shutter. The instrument must receive 
even illumination, and the exposures are to be made with 
greatest accuracy. The three plates are developed in one 
dish, the same time to be given to each. We obtain a 
series of density strips, which being marked with their 
exposures will enable us to select three of equal density 
and so establish our ratio, as for example: 


Bide sensation Get. 2... 250s cccnccceses Density A. exposure 5 sec. 
Green sensation filter..........cccceeee Density A. exposure 15 sec. 
Hed semektion: GRO6. « «5 2065565080058 Density A. exposure 15 sec. 


Ratio — 5:15:15 ie. Bs s 


To select three exposures of equal density among fifteen 
should not be a more difficult matter than to do so with 
any other sensitometer in use, and the insertion of a 
graduated strip of glass in the slit, probably numbering 
the different zones of density, will greatly facilitate the 
work. 

As pointed out previously, it is of highest importance 
to use the same light for the test as for the actual work 
and to remember that deviations from this rule will cause 
incorrect reading of the ratio, which is an ever-changing 
“ constant ” subject to the spectral composition of the light 
used. . 
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In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered. The experi and ggesti 
of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The Inland 
Printer Ci y, Chicag 








Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PENROSB PROCESS YEAR-BOOK, 1905-6. $2.85 postpaid. 

THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY.— By A. von Hiibl. $3.60 postpaid. 

PHoTo - MECHANICAL PRocEssEes.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and 
brought down to date by the author. Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth, illustrated with 
numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. . 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.— A practical handbook of drawing for mod- 
ern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.25. 

Lessons ON D&EcoRATIVE DEsIGN.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice of 
decoration. Cloth, $2. 


THE HALF-TONE Process.— By Julius Verfasser. A practical manual of 
photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and brass. Third edition, 
entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; $2, postpaid. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsiGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ’”’ ; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art Student 
and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practical treatise 
on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography for 
the beginner as well as the more advanced student. Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions for 
producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter on 
the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives and 
Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being pregressive proofs of one of the 
best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, gold embossed ; 
new 1906 edition, revised and brought down to date; 3 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s “ Photo- 
trichromatic Printing.’”” The photoengraver or printer who attempts color- 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of 
Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific 
complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTOSCALE.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. The 
scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or enlargement, 
as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. It consists of 
a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter-inch squares by 
horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached a pivoted diagonal 
rule for accurately determining proportions. A very useful article for all 
making or using process cuts. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DEsIGN.— New ideas on an old subject. A book for 
designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instructor in the 
Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book 
has been designated as “‘ the most helpful work yet published on elementary 
design.”” It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract lines and 
areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more complex subject of 
nature in design, with helpful suggestions for the use of the naturalistic 
motif. There are over one hundred plates. Published by The Inland Printer 
Company, $3. 


To CLEAN A HALF-TONE SCREEN.— Mr. Max Levy, the 
king of half-tone screenmakers, and who undertakes the 
repolishing of the surface of screens that have been 
scratched, tells in “ Penrose’s Annual” the proper way to 
preserve the screen free from scratches: ‘“ Some screens 


which come into my hands after a little use appear to have 
been cleaned with sand or emery paper, they are so badly 
scratched, doubtless due to the grit and dirt on the mate- 
rial used for polishing. Never use rouge or other abrasive 
on the surface of screen. 


It will surely injure it, and I 
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would advise against the use of chamois skin or any other 
leather. Japanese silk, from which all sizing has been 
removed by washing in hot water, is the very best thing 
with which to polish screens and lenses. But the material 
must be kept clean and free from particles of grit of any 
sort.” 

ONE REASON WHY ENAMEL BECOMES TENDER.— S. K. 
Lawton, Jaffna, Ceylon, gives one reason why enamel 
becomes tender and gives way in the etching. He writes 
in “ Penrose’s Pictorial Annual”: “I imported a quantity 
of fish glue in a large bottle, which worked well at first. 
As I went on using it, I noticed a gradually increasing 
tendency in the films to become tender, and, after several 
months, they ceased to become firm at all and got clean 
washed away in the first water. The cause was appar- 
ently the inability of the antiseptic added to the glue to 
preserve it from putrefaction which set in through the 
admission of air to the bottle. My next supply was, as 
soon as opened, emptied into several. small bottles and her- 
metically sealed, and I found that the last bottle was quite 
as good as the first, and nothing was lost by putrefac- 
tion.” Mr. Lawton also makes the suggestion to the manu- 
facturers of fish glue that they send it out in a desicated 
form like common glue, but molded into cakes of speci- 
fied weights, so that the quantity of water for it to soak in 
may be measured and a fresh fish glue solution be had at 
any time. 

To DISPENSE WITH Focusinc.— R. G. Pratt, Montreal, 
Canada, asks: “Is there in the market a table of fig- 
ures by which I could get at the camera distance and 
the ground-glass distance without having to focus every 
time? I use Prior’s chart for calculating the reduction or 
enlargement of copy, when one size is given, and it appears 
to me that the same principle could be applied to a chart 
for reduction and enlargement. I am not long at the busi- 
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ness and buy THE INLAND PRINTER for the process infor- 
mation, though I read even every advertisement.” Answer. 
— You will find tables for reduction and enlargement with 
lenses of any focus in photographic almanacs and annuals. 
Charts likewise have been plotted by P. Brosig, which you 
will find in the “ American Annual of Photography ” for 
1899, in a public library. The writer planned and used a 
device for doing this a quarter of a century ago which 
was a great labor-saver when I was operating cameras 
myself, but I could not get assistants to take kindly to it, 
so gave it up. The bed on which all process cameras slide 
should be marked off in quarter inches, then the bed of the 
camera itself on which the ground-glass holder moves 
should also have a figured scale on it. Then it would be 
easy after trials and measurements to make tables for 
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each lens in use. At present almost every operator has 
marks on the bed of his camera to show where to place 
the front for standard reductions and enlargements. 


Mr. Geo. H. BENEDICT’Ss MATHEMATICAL MIND.— Mr. 
William Gamble gives his approval of Mr. Benedict’s 
method of figuring charges for photoengraving. He says: 
“Most of my readers are aware of Mr. Benedict’s great 
prowess at figures of electrotyping and photoengraving 
costs. It is quite a hobby with him, and he seems to have 
worked his results down so fine that he can tell to a fourth 
place in decimals how much a minimum zinc etching costs. 
He knows just how much work each camera should turn 
out, and just how many square inches should be turned 
out to make things pay. Mr. Benedict went further than 
showing his customers and incidentally his competitors 
how to measure up; he marked out a curve chart with a 
sliding scale of prices so graduated that the minimum cost 
bore a slightly higher rate per inch than the larger sizes. 
He was one of the first to see the absurdity of the square 
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Munich to a Parisian paper. M. Edouard Belin, of Nancy, 
claims to have invented a device by which he can photo- 
graph by telegraph, just as if the lens was in one city and 
connected by wire with the ground glass in another city, 
with this difference, that the image is produced in mechan- 
ical dots ready for etching into a printing block. Process 
Work says: “It is interesting to mention that one of the 
earliest pioneers in this field was N. S. Amstutz, who is 
now managing a research laboratory in photoengraving 
methods for THE INLAND PRINTER, and who is publishing 
every month in that journal some highly classical articles 
on the innermost secrets of the half-tone dot and the action 
of the Levy screen. The minute quantities which Mr. 
Amstutz has been able to measure with his delicate appa- 
ratus is quite marvelous, and his researches are of great 
interest and instructiveness to all thoughtful workers. We 
believe that all this work has the ultimate object of per- 
fecting Mr. Amstutz’s method of telephotography, and 
while it must be trying to him to hear of other inventors 
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inch rate, and he has never ceased to rub it into the photo- 
engraving trade that it is blind to its own interests to con- 
tinue to charge on the present basis. His rivals, friendly 
and otherwise, are beginning to see that he is right, and 
there is a disposition to accept the Benedict scale as a base 
for a fair scale of prices.” Mr. Benedict says: “ We 
have a way of finding the cost of work, and we want a 
profit on it from our point of view. There is no satisfac- 
tion in doing a large business unless the profit is in pro- 
portion, and we can find no joy in getting business from 
our meanest competitor, just to get even with him. We 
lose no sleep worrying because someone else has a few 
more cameras or runs a night force.” 


SENDING PICTURES BY TELEGRAPH.— Arthur J. Bow- 
doin, Seattle, writes to thank this department for answer- 
ing his query as to the telegraphing of pictures and asks 
that we continue to keep our readers posted in the matter. 
In this department for January, 1905, page 558, Professor 
Korn’s method of telegraphing pictures was described, and 
in January, 1906, page 572, was shown a portrait of the 
inventor, which had been telegraphed. Since then Profes- 
sor Korn telegraphed a portrait of Emperor William from 


getting ahead in this line, Mr. Amstutz is a man who 
knows how to wait patiently for the eventual success which 
he believes will crown his efforts. He is now being assisted 
in his work by his promising son, Frank W. Amstutz.” 


THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF PHOTOENGRAVING.— Mr. A. 
J. Newton, of the Bolt Court School, has been collecting 
data as to the business side of photoengraving, both in 
England and America. He finds that in England orders 
are obtained entirely by solicitors who are paid a salary 
and commission. In this country business is had by adver- 
tising in the magazines devoted to the printing trades 
and by-special circulars addressed to prospective custom- 
ers. Work is nearly always estimated by the square inch, 
except where there is retouching of the photographs, draw- 
ing, hand-engraving and printing to be included in the 
estimate. Some make a reduction in price above a certain 
size, while one or two reported that they employed a sliding 
scale by which the charge for work lessened as the size of 
the plates increased. As to the cost of work, he had tabu- 
lated the figures sent to him and deduced the following 
averages: In England labor was forty-five per cent of the 
cost, materials eighteen per cent and other expenses thirty- 
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seven per cent; while in America labor was forty-four per 
cent, materials twenty-six per cent and other expenses 
thirty per cent. The average cost of copper half-tones in 
England was 4% pence, or less than 10 cents of our money. 


THE PROPOSED COPYRIGHT BILL.— Mr. H. C. Stiles, sec- 
retary of the International Association of Photoengravers, 
the secretary of the American Publishers’ Association and 
others, thought that the editor of this department should 
appear before the committee on patents, Washington, 
during the hearings on the pending Copyright Bill. The 
writer has neither means nor time to go to Washington, 
nor to reply to all the inquiries he has on the subject. He 
awakened publishers to the monstrous character of the 
proposed bill; how it would, through its protective 
features, bring about a trust that would monopolize the 
supplying of illustrations to the press of America on any 
terms they saw fit. The Publishers’ Association of New 
York, the American Press Association and others have 
been awakened to their danger and will combat the great 
interests behind the proposed bill and see to it that the bill 
does not pass Congress in its.present shape. It behooves 
all those who have to do with illustration, for any form of 
printing, to inform their Senators and Congressmen that 
it will be ruinous to their interests unless the protection 
of United States copyright is given only to photographs 
from “ original” negatives made in this country, and that 
the words: ‘“ Copyright (the year) by (the name)” be 
stamped legibly upon such copyrighted photograph. The 
present law is twisted so that when a foreign photograph, 
worth a few cents, arrives through the mails it is copied 
and a copyright line stamped upon the cheap copy. If a 
publisher prints a half-tone from one of these and acci- 
dently omits the copyright line, $5,000 is demanded of him 
by the owner of the copy as his liability under the present 
law. The insertion of the word “ original ” before “ nega- 
tive’ would serve to distinguish it from a “copy” nega- 
tive, and put a stop to the present abuse. 


““PENROSE’S PICTORIAL ANNUAL, The Process Year 
Book” for 1906-07, is already in the hands of those who 
look anxiously for its yearly coming. Those who have not as 
yet seen it can be assured that it is bigger and better than 
ever, though the price remains the same. Portion of its 
educational value is due to the permanent record it holds, 
through its illustrations, of the standing or progress of 
processwork during the year. The present volume con- 
tains 160 pages of text, with sixty articles, every article 
worth the reading, while one of the most valuable one 
comes from THE INLAND PRINTER Research Department, 
through the pen of Mr. N. S. Amstutz, on “ The Formation 
of Half-tone Dots.” The illustrations comprise: One 
photogravure, seven four-color prints, twenty-five three- 
color prints, twenty-three in two printings, and 168 other 
illustrations. One of the most interesting pictures is a por- 
trait from life in three colors. The comparison between 
the results of three-color and four-color printing is not 
complimentary to the latter. Zander’s four-color exhibit 
is notably disappointing. The Walker Engraving Com- 
pany, of New York, has a reproduction in four colors of 
Maxfield Parrish’s “ Sandman,” that is one of the best 
things in the Annual. The “ Brook at Sunset,” by The 
Teachenor-Bartberger Engraving Company, of Kansas 
City, proves that the world can not excel us in half-tone 
engraving. There'is a collotype in three colors and gold 
which is interesting, though the subject reproduced is a 
porcelain vase, which is atrocious in design and color. A 
bit of stencil printing with the Aerograph Spray Printing 
Machine is a curiosity. Mechanical methods of make- 
ready in the way of underlays and overlays seem to have 
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multiplied during the year and are exhibited. The paper, 
ink and presswork in the volume is the best obtainable. 
The American agents for the Annual are Tennant & Ward, 
287 Fourth avenue, New York, and the price is, as usual, 
$2.50, express prepaid. 


THE Bott Court SCHOOL OF PHOTOENGRAVING AND 
LITHOGRAPHY, LONDON.— The London County Council, 
under whose care the above school is conducted, in direct 
charge of Mr. A. J. Newton, the principal, has recently 
appointed a very representative advisory subcommittee. 
The members have been selected from among the engravers 
and lithographers, employers and craftsmen. This com- 
mittee is composed of Donald Cameron-Swan (Swan Elec- 
tric Engraving Company, Ltd.); A. E. Dent (A. E. Dent 
& Co., Ltd.); Carl Hentschel (Carl Hentschel, Ltd.) ; 
Charles T. Jacobi (the Chiswick Press); Emery Walker; 
H. Snowden Ward, F. R. P. S. (Editor of the Process 
Engravers’ Monthly); as representatives of the Royal 
Photographic Society, Leslie E. Clift, F. R. P. S. (Hare 
& Co.), and C. E. Kenneth Mees, D. Se. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Lithographic Printers is represented by 
W. Stevens. There is also a representative of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Lithographic Artists and Process 
Engravers, whose name we have not learned at this time. 


LITHOGRAPHIC INK FOR DRAWING ON ZINC.—L. E. P., 
Brooklyn, New York, writes: “ You told in the Process 
Engraving for September how to prepare a zinc plate for 
etching after drawing on it with lithographic ink. Now 
I am an old reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for ten years, 
and it is worth all I have paid in in the past if you will tell 
more about preparing the zinc before arawing on it; also 
if I can make the ink myself. I run the zinc plate now 
through an alum bath to give it a tooth; is that the best 
way? And I rub up ‘tusche’ in a saucer with a few 
drops of warm water to get my drawing ink. Is there a 
liquid drawing ink for this work? I know about etching 
the plate.” Answer.— You are going about it all right. 
Results will depend on how carefully each stage of the 
work is done. The most expert at this work add a little 
phosphoric acid to the alum bath — say one ounce of phos- 
phoric acid to five ounces of alum in twenty ounces of 
water. See that the zinc surface is thoroughly clean, and 
polish with charcoal before putting in the alum bath. It 
need only remain one or two minutes, after which all the 
white oxide of zinc formed must be washed away thor- 
oughly before the zinc is stood up to dry. Take care not 
to touch the surface with anything but the drawing ink 
and put the drawing on as soon as possible after preparing 


the zinc. The best auto transfer ink is Lemercier’s, which 
is said to be made of the following: 
MGW Oc casio sctarstironermurernareio sis erie eieinietns 1 ounce 
MEUCRON MURULOW 0.205 020s 0's oan aie sian soe ee eae oe 1 ounce 
een eee eer ee 1¥% ounces 
RARE SBC RIAG 55.6) )e0s le. Sheoisrareces aie orp Wore weber 1% ounces 
ET 0G ee a SErOCE CERO SORES PC aor TOK % ounce 


Gririd the shellac to a powder. Melt the first four ingre- 
dients in an iron pot and stir in the lampblack, pour into 
an oblong mold or on a flat slat and cut into cakes. For 
use rub up in a saucer with a little hot distilled or boiled 
water until you get a drawing ink of proper consistency. 





AND GO AHEAD SLOWLY. 


Philosopher — And now, after having revived all phi- 
losophy with you, there is one law that I can lay down for 
your guidance. 

Student — What is that? 

Philosopher — When you are sure you are right, you 
should suspect that you are wrong.— Exchange. 
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N. S. AMSTUTZ. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE INLAND PRINTER RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 
BY S. H. HORGAN. 


ROBABLY no journal in the graphic arts has 
published more searching articles on the scien- 
tific phases of half-tone engraving than have 
appeared of recent months in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. From Germany, France and Eng- 
land have come requests for permission to 
Something, therefore, of the personality of the 





republish. 

man responsible for these researches is.of interest. 
Noah Steiner Amstutz is of Swiss extraction. 

born of Mennonite parents November 5, 1864, in Milton 


He was 


Wayne county, Ohio. His 
His early days were 


township (near Orrville), 
mother died while he was an infant. 

















N. S. AMSTUTZ. 


Principal, Inland Printer Research Department. 


spent on a farm. His primary education was that afforded 
by the local schools. 

His days of farm activities were interspersed by the 
making of wooden models of mechanical devices — tele- 
scopes, camera obscuras and microscopes with a multi- 
plicity of discarded spectacle lenses. He devised and con- 
structed a thermopile. Made cakes of water colors, when 
denied the regulation kind, by mixing flour, dry powdered 
paints and water, then rolling out pastry fashion, cutting 
into cakes and placing on a piece of wood into the stove 
for baking; producing the brushes by means of duck 
quills and squirrel tails. 

He engraved name-plates in pine wood with a jack- 
knife, made a printing roller from a broom-handle and 
covering of cloth, used oil house paints for ink and a 
cheese-press to make impressions, of which none remain, 
but one of the original engravings has been preserved. 
He was an inveterate reader of the few books in his pos- 
session. The greatest favorites were “ Brewster’s Life of 
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Sir Isaac Newton” and “ Thomas’ Farm Implements,” in 
which the laws of mechanics and physics were elucidated. 

During these years he made a portable camera obscura, 
using a spectacle lens and mirror for the optical parts of 
the device, and with this aid studied the principles of per- 
spective drawing; decomposed white light into its com- 
ponent colors by means of a plain tumbler of water and a 
mirror, which served to project a semicircular rainbow 
onto the wall. 

All of these efforts were made under constant parental 
restraint, which saw but failure—as a farmer — ahead 
of such frivolous things. Many times the favorite Newton 
was snatched from a threatened burning and hidden in the 
barns or near-by woods. He plowed some, dreamed more, 
and with all the vicissitudes of repressed ambitions by 
kindly intended and revered parents, plodded on toward 
his goal. 

In 1879, through a surgical operation, the boy’s activi- 
ties ended on the farm. His father thereupon sought to 
place him in the printing trade, it having been his concep- 
tion that next to the profession of farming it was the most 
honorable vocation to follow, and had allowed the youth to 
have Saturdays in winter when away from school to spend 
his time with a lithographer, who had brought with him 
from Germany a press and appliances and established a 
modest litho plant in the near-by village of Marshallville. 
Here he absorbed the first ideas of illustrated or pictorial 
printing. No field opened up in the printing line, so he 
was established in commercial life by becoming a hardware 
clerk at Sterling, Ohio, where he qualified himself for book- 
keeping. During this time he was an assiduous corre- 
spondent to several country’ weeklies, The Doylestown 
Journal, Wayne County Democrat and Seville Times. The 
Journal editor had taught the lad in his first school years. 

In 1883 he severed his commercial connections and, fol- 
lowing the lead of his early proclivities, did sketching for 
the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Railroad, under the 
president, Mr. Monsarrat. He next went with the Taplin 
& Rice Company, of Akron, to do sketching of their manu- 
factured products for wood engraving purposes. During 
the autumn of this year he received an offer from Mr. 
Paul E. Werner to take charge of the artist department of 
his wood engraving and printing establishment at Akron, 
Ohio, but the consciousness of his shortcomings in delineat- 
ing mechanical subjects, from not understanding their con- 
struction and purpose, impelled him to choose a mechanical 
drafting position with the Cummer Engine Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, whither he went in December of 1883. In 
July, 1884, he received an offer from Thomas B. Hall at 
Cleveland to do patent-office drafting, which he accepted, 
continuing the connection until the spring of 1885, when a 
similar position was taken with Capt. John Crowell. On 
the death of Captain Crowell, he received an offer from 
Gen. M. D. Leggett, former commissioner of patents, to 
take charge of the drafting department of his patent 
soliciting business. During this time he made photo- 
graphic copies of all the office drawings, on dry plates; 
did much work on court exhibit drawings in the celebrated 
Brush Are Lamp cases. During this time he also, at inter- 
vals, furnished special sketches for the New York Daily 
Graphic, between 1884 and 1886, and between 1884 and 
1887 did much extra work in the shape of drawings for 
wood engravings for the Standard Engraving Company, 
of Cleveland. In 1883 and 1884 he also did pen-and-ink 
drawing for customers and had the photoengravings made 
in New York and Cincinnati. In 1885 he devised a method 
of wax engraving, similar to the existing process. This 
period was very prolific in all sorts of experiments in 
swelled gelatin, plaster-cast methods and screen-line half- 
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tones, for which hand-ruled screens were made with a 
spacing tee square. Wood engraving methods were also 
studied, with a view of improvement. This year saw the 
devising of a photo-telegraphic system, which was not pat- 
ented until 1891. This method used a variable strength 
current that conformed to the variations in light and 
shade of a relief photograph. It was described at length 
and illustrated in the Scientific American of April 6, 1895, 
and many foreign journals. The year 1886 saw him sub- 
stituting wax-filled grooves on a phonograph for the then 
utilized tin-foil for recording and reproducing the human 
voice. 

During the ten years from 1885 to 1895 he was also 
connected with the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Rail- 
road, executing special sketches, etc., for advertising pur- 
poses. 

On October 19, 1887, he was married to Miss Angelina 
W. Moore, of Cleveland, Ohio. Three children have blessed 
this union. 

In the autumn of 1888 he became associated with Capt. 
H. T. Fisher in patent-office drafting work and with Mr. 
C. W. Foote, agent of the Sprague Electric Railway Com- 
pany. The years 1889-90 and 1891 were given over to 
special drafting and designing, notably among which was 
a large amount of drawing work on the Rogers Typograph. 
During 1891 he executed a special commission for the Jron 
Trade Review, by writing a series of illustrated articles on 
the ore and coal-handling facilities of the great lakes, 
tracing the steps from mine to furnace and prophesying 
the location of steel works and blast furnaces at Lorain, 
Ohio, which prophecy has been fulfilled in the last few 
years. 

From 1892 to 1895 he was almost altogether engaged 
in patent soliciting. The published descriptions of his 
researches in photo-telegraphy were copied in the fore- 
most journals of the world. 

During 1896 and 1897 he was connected with the Scien- 
tific Machinist Company, of Cleveland, in formulating and 
planning the use of actual apparatus by students when 
receiving instruction in electricity by correspondence. 
This year brought about a patent on an automatic engra- 
ving method, which was further improved in 1903, and 
also witnessed the writing of exhaustive articles for 
Electricity, of New York, on the problem of “ visual teleg- 
raphy,” or seeing over a wire, with complete analysis of 
prior proposals and the offer of a plan which should avoid 
the difficulties that they encountered. 

In 1897 and 1898 he was technical adviser to the Sears 
Typo Matrix Company, successfully bringing out a differ- 
ential feed for typewriters, to be used in connection with 
planographic printing on zinc or aluminum sheets by litho 
transfers. During this year a patent was taken out on a 
make-and-break photo-telegraph system, in which vibra- 
tions of a uniform rate were produced and the duration of 
individual impulses varied according to the tone values 
of the photograph. In connection with the experiments 
appertaining to this system during 1895 and 1896, he suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the continuous tones of a photo- 
graphic negative into lines of varying width by inter- 
posing a ruled screen in the ordinary printing frame. 

A lecture was given during the course of the year 
before the Electric Club of Cleveland on a private visit to 
the laboratories of Nikola Tesla in New York. 

The 1898 “ The Process Year Book,” of London, edited 
by Mr. William Gamble, gave space to a description of the 
different telegraphic processes proposed by him. In the 
spring of 1898 he appeared before the Case School of 
Cleveland, under the auspices of the Cleveland Electric 
Club, in the auditorium of the electric building, and gave 
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a demonstration and stereopticon lecture on his telegraphic 
and engraving investigations. During this year he was 
registered at the United States patent-office as an attor- 
ney, which registration yet remains in force, though for a 
number of years past not actively engaged in patent 
soliciting. From July, 1898, to August, 1899, he resided 
in London, carrying on special engraving research work, 
in collaboration with Mr. William Gamble and Mr. Charles 
E. Dawson, of Chiswick. During this time he exhibited his 
engraving process and machine, by request, before the 
Royal Institution at a conversazione held at the society’s 
house on Albemarle street. In 1899 he was made a mem- 
ber of the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. 
Before leaving London he sent a description and drawings 
of his researches in the problem of seeing over a wire to 
R. Ed. Liesegang, Dusseldorf, Germany, for publication 
in that country. 

From September, 1899, to March, 1900, he did special 
designing of grinding devices and engraving mechanisms 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and also was technical adviser in a 
number of are lamp projects, and in the course of years 
prior to this date had been associated in some complex 
engineering work, such as automatic box-forming and 
automatic match-making machines, etc. This year also 
saw the publication of an article on electric telegraphic 
and engraving machine reminiscences in the Electrical 
World of New York. 

In March, 1900, he formed a partnership with Mr. H. 
C. Osborn, of Cleveland, and engaged in special engineer- 
ing and patent-office business; this connection terminated 
by the formation of the Amstutz-Osborn Company, which 
continued until June, 1902, doing general manufacturing 
of specialties. In 1900 he was made a member of the 
Society of Arts, London, on invitation of the Council, and 
in 1891 was made an associate member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 

On December 28, 1901, he went to London with his 
family. During May and June they visited Paris and the 
seat of his ancestors at Am Stutz, near Sigriswyl, Lake 
Thun, Switzerland. In July, 1902, he returned to the 
United States for a month, leaving his family in England. 
From August until the spring of 1903 he was associated 
with Messrs. Penrose & Company, and Mr. William Gam- 
ble and Mr. Henry O. Klein, at 109 Farringdon Road, 
London, in carrying out special engraving researches. 
The rest of the year until leaving in December, 1905, he 
was technical manager of The British Automatic Photo- 
graphic Company, Ltd., since absorbed by Technical Inven- 
tions, Ltd., under the guidance of his former first assistant, 
Mr. A. J. Parrott. During this year Paris, Berlin, Hano- 
ver and Leipsic were visited on special investigations 
relating to the printing arts. 

On his return to America, he engaged in further engra- 
ving researches during 1904 and 1905 and the building of 
devices for automatic engraving from carbon reliefs, in 
lines, without the use of screens. He removed from Cleve- 
land to Chicago in October, 1905, where his residence was 
since 1893. He has worked on and is yet developing the 
idea of producing an engraving method for letterpress 
printing that will have the same depth and printing qual- 
ity in the shadows as in the high lights. A complete list 
of specimens of his telegraphic work was donated to the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, and to the 
Museum of Fine Arts, of Boston, a number of years ago, 
at the request of their curator of graphic arts, Mr. S. R. 
Koehler. 

In March, 1905, an arrangement was made with A. H. 
McQuilkin, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, and since then 
the research department of THE INLAND PRINTER has been 
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organized and a large amount of original investigation 
undertaken, notably in the field of half-toning. 

Past experience of a diversified order, in designing 
special tools, etc., and long years of experience in drawing 
and writing patent specifications have fitted him for the 
quick analytical grasp of any problem, whether new or old. 
This gives a versatility unattainable without specific expe- 
rience along these lines. The research department is 
equipped with the best Bausch & Lomb apparatus, largest 
compound microscope, microphotographic camera, com- 
bined microscope and stereopticon, darkrooms, electrical 
measuring meters for arc-lamp investigations, spectro- 
scopic camera for color analysis, finely equipped lathe 
cabinet with motor, grinding attachment and accessories, 
whereon special laboratory fittings, adaptations, etc., are 
made without sending out. Hydrometers, etc., copying 
cameras, etching facilities, blocking, proving, etc., and a 
full art department, photoengraving establishment and 
five floors of modern printing machinery in codperation, 
Linotypes, Monotypes, composing, presswork and binding, 
thus enabling the investigation of all printing or engraving 
problems in a practical, as well as theoretical manner. 





A NEW WORK ON PROCESS ENGRAVING. 

Among the various works on process engraving “ Jen- 
kins’ Process Engraving” has been a standard authority, 
Its revision has been undertaken by Mr. N. S. Amstutz, 
whose work in connection with the Research Department 
of THE INLAND PRINTER has created marked interest in 
engraving circles at home and abroad. The book is now 
in press and will be issued in about two months. Its sub- 
ject matter and the practical examples contained in it will 
be fully up to if not in advance of the times. Mr. Stephen 
H. Horgan has added his valuable and extensive experience 
in colorwork to the preparation of the book, and it is con- 
fidently expected that the production will meet the unquali- 
fied approval of those interested. -It has been found neces- 
sary to advance the price of the work from $2 to $3 to 
meet the necessarily increased cost of production. Many 
advance subscriptions having been received, however, on 
the old basis of $2, The Inland Printer Company will 
accept further advance subscriptions for the book on this 
basis up to the time of publication, after which the price 
of $3 will be required, Address all subscriptions to The 
Inland Printer Company, 120-130 Sherman street, Chicago, 





WANTED TO KNOW HER NAME. 

A minister of Fulton, Kansas, was moved by the grief 
of a husband whose wife was to be buried and sought to 
commiserate him in the following manner: “ My brother, 
I know that this is a great grief that has overtaken you, 
and though you are compelled to mourn the loss of this 
one who was your companion and partner in life, I would 
console you with the assurance that there is Another who 
sympathizes with you and longs to embrace you in the 
arms of unfailing love.” To this the bereaved man replied 
by asking, as he gazed through tears into the minister’s 
face, “ What’s her name?”— Exchange. 





GRAPHITE IN WINTER AS AN AID TO BETTER 
LUBRICATION. 

Almost any bearing that requires oil in it will work 
harder in winter than in summer, as the oil is bound to be 
more viscous when cold than when warm. It is for this 
reason that experienced men who have tried it suggest that 
a possible solution of difficulties in lubrication may be 
found in the use of flake graphite along with some thin 
mineral oil. The lubrication will be as good, if not better, 


and the drag and slowness will disappear. 





BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for ony 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
CHALLEN’s LaABOR-SAVING ReEcorpDs.— Advertising, subscription, job- 


printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


THE STONEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1 postpaid. 


STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jackson. 
A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing business 
and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


GaInInG a CincuLATION.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but a 
compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions from 
the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and classified for 
practical use; a valuable aid. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a handbook 
for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the financial 
advancement of existing caily and weekly journals. Covers every phase of 
es and developing of a newspaper property. Cloth, 114 pages, 50 
cents 


PERFECTION ADVERTISING REcoRD.— A new and compact book for keeping 
a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for weekly 
and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of an adver- 
tiser two years. 200 pages, 7 by 11 inches, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of “‘ Steps Into 
Journalism.”’ A book for young men and women who intend to be reporters 
and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how positions are 
secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how to win promotion. 
There are chapters on running country papers, avoiding libel, women in 
journalism, and on the latest methods of big dailies. Covers the whole field 
of newspaper work, and tells just what the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 

THE editor of the Shenandoah (Iowa) World has what 
he calls “his window seat,” from which he writes his 
editorial opinions. The editor of the Clarinda (Iowa) 
Herald refers to an article in the World as being written 
while sitting in his “ windy seat.” 

A COUNTRY editor, who evidently speaks from expe- 
rience, describes “the biggest trust” as follows: “ The 
biggest trust on earth is the country newspaper. It trusts 
everybody, gets cussed for trusting, mistrusted for cussing, 
and if it busts for trusting, gets cussed for busting.” 

AN elaborate booklet was issued by the Greenville 
(Miss.) Times commemorating its thirty-ninth anniver- 
sary. There were forty leaves, 14 by 11 inches, printed in 
brown ink on a heavy enameled india tint, and bound 
together, in a neatly embossed cover, with a heavy golden 
cord. 

A NEW small-city daily which starts with every indica- 
tion of success is the Ossining (N. Y.) Sentinel, a seven- 
column quarto with twenty-one columns of advertising in 
each of its first two issues. Everything was evidently in 
complete readiness before the first number was published, 
as it starts with a guaranteed paid circulation of twelve 
thousand. 

ACCORDING to an item in the trade papers, a new game 
has appeared. It is described as follows: “ Take a sheet 








of ordinary writing paper, fold nicely, enclose a_ bank- 
note sufficiently large to pay all arrearages and one year 
in advance, and hand it to the editor. Keep your eyes on 
him, and if a smile adorns his face, it works fine and 
dandy. Now is the time to play the joke; it beats ping 
pong, pit and flinch all hollow.” 

ONE of the'neatest holiday greetings was received from 
J. Albert Hood, “ the printer-writer-man,” of Asbury Park, 








J. ALBERT HOOD, 


Chairman Press Committee, Asbury Park Carnival Association, New Jersey. 


New Jersey. It consisted of four pages, the first contain- 
ing the simple inscription, “ Christmas Greeting,” while to 
the upper left-hand corner was attached a single holly leaf 
and berry. On the second page was Mr. Hood’s photo- 
graph, and on the third a verse with suitable sentiment. 

A SIX-MONTHS’ subscription is offered by the Attica 
(Ind.) Press to the first person finding an “ inténtional ” 
misspelled word in its advertising columns in each issue. 
Good proofreading is imperative in such a contest, as in a 
recent issue five mispelled words were found in addition to 
the one “ intentionally’ wrong. Only one person found 
the “intentional” word, and the prize was awarded to 
him. 

AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 21.— On January 1 the indi- 
cations were that Contest No. 21 would be equally as suc- 
cessful as the others which have preceded it. The speci- 
mens show originality both in the writing of the ad. and 
in setting it, and a careful study of the different arrange- 
ments will doubtless prove very helpful. The result will 
be announced as soon as it is possible to get the selections 
of best ads. all together. 

CHRISTMAS EDITIONS.— During December the usual 
large number of Christmas editions found their way to my 
table, all naturally looking very prosperous. The illumi- 
nated syndicate cover is more in evidence than ever. This 
adds an inexpensive and appropriate touch of color to the 
holiday number and is frequently more attractive than 
special covers gotten up at considerable expense at home. 
This has been evidently an exceptionally prosperous year 
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all over the country, and a large amount of money has 
been spent in advertising. Many of these large holiday 
editions are received with requests for criticism. It is 
manifestly impossible to comply with these requests, and 
I will only mention a few of the more important and 
attractive numbers. The Palmer (Mass.) Journal con- 
ducted a prize contest among school children for a cover- 
design for its Christmas issue with very satisfactory 
results. The Farmers Advocate also had a neat special 
cover. A few other papers deserving special mention were 
the following: Rolfe (Iowa) Reveille, Climax (Mich.) 
Cereal, Washington (N. J.) Star, Manistique (Mich.) 
Pioneer-Tribune, Canal Winchester (Ohio) Times, Colum- 
bus (Miss.) Dispatch, Sherman (Mich.) Pioneer, Yazoo 
City (Miss.) Sentinel, Biloxi (Miss.) Herald, Kalkaska 
(Mich.) Kalkaskian, Vevay (Ind.) Reveille, Manhattan 
(Kan.) Mercury, Wilcox (Neb.) Herald, Gibson City (IIl.) 
Courier, Cullman (Ala.) Tribune, Gallatin (Miss.) Demo- 
crat. 


AT the last meeting of the Northern Michigan Press 
Club there was a lively discussion relative to professional 
advertising, which resulted in the adoption of the following 
resolution : 


Inasmuch as there are members of the medical profession and medical 
associations who deem it improper and undesirable to have their names men- 
tioned in newspapers in connection with their profession, it is therefore 
hereby 

Resolved, That members of the medical profession who so regard news- 
paper mention and newspaper comments should not hereafter be referred to 


in connection with their professional titles or any reference made to them 
which will give to them the publicity they seemingly wish to avoid. 

In a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER mention was 
made of the case of a single newspaper which adopted this 
method, with the result that the physicians changed their 
views and inserted cards, but it is doubtful if this effect 
will obtain in every instance. 


AD.-COMPOSITION.— In criticizing ad.-composition it is 
necessary to limit comments to those which can be repro- 
duced, as otherwise the remarks would only be intelligible 
or helpful to the one reader who set the ad. From the 
large number of ads. received this month I have selected a 
few with the hope of assisting compositors who are con- 
fronted with similar problems. Nos. 1 and 2 come from 
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Best overcoat style 
a give to others 





Right im front of you, you 
see here an illustration of our 
HART, SCHAFFNER aod 
MARX Doable Breasted Var 


Hie all woot, and all right 
in style, Mt, tailoring and price 
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Banner Clothiers 


The Banner Clothiers 


WATERTOWN, SOUTH DAKOTA Watertown. South Dakote 

















No. 1. No. 2. 


the Watertown (S. D.) Times, both with a similar amount 
of matter, with a request to know which is the better. No.1 
is the better arrangement, as the rules across the top and 
bottom give it more character. Both of these ads. could 
have been made much more effective if simple panels had 
been used, surrounding the cut with a neat rule. A single 
ad. comes from H. T. Kyle, of the McAlester (I. T.) 
Capital (No. 3). The arrangement of this is good, but 
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there is a lack of contrast in the display. The heavy rule 
used within the small panels adds to this defect. A large 
number of very neat ads. were sent by Rex. H. Lampman, 
of Neche, North Dakota, and three of them are reproduced 
(Nos. 4, 5, 6). The only trouble with Mr. Lampman’s 
work is that he keeps too close to one style. This is a 
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fault of many good compositors. There must be contrast 
in the newspaper page, as well as in each individual ad. 
No matter how good an ad. may be, if the whole page is 
filled with ads. of exactly the same character, it loses 
much of its effectiveness. 

SECOND-CLASS PosTAaGE.— Through all the war of words 
and the smoke arising from the friction of conflicting opin- 
ions on second-class postage rates, can be seen the calm of 
a less troubled sea than the publisher and postoffice officials 
have sailed together for many years. Let us venture a 
prediction (there is nothing upon which to base anything 
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ber of miles. There is another feature of second-class 
rates which will have a disastrous effect upon the magazine 
publisher, if it is carried out. Canada has served notice 
on the United States of its intention to abrogate on May 
7 the postal convention existing between the countries in 
so far as it relates to second-class matter. Unless this 
matter can be adjusted periodicals must pay 8 cents a 
pound to cross the border. 


ACCORDING to the Grand Island (Neb.) Independent, it 
discovered an item which caused its Linotype machine to 
break from its regular motion. The item in question read 
like this: “Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Baldwin were made happy 
yesterday by the arrival of a fine young son.” The Jnde- 
pendent describes the effect on the machine thus: 


Our Lino 1’s a placid chap 
And nothing will disturb him. 
When copy’s flush he’ll never rush — 
When slow there’s naught will curb him. 
The lines roll out in steady flow, 
There never is a “ miss,” sir! 
The click, click, click of matrices 
leregular,.tikethis,sir. 


But yesterday, when Santa Claus 
Put in his little socklet 
A present, such as never was 
Before, he felt a little shocklet! 
When from the hose’s depths there came 
A feeble: ‘* Where is sister? ” 
The matrices leapt down in squads 
And formed a line like: this, sir: 
ItisaBOYzjMsjvyqbx : —JOY&@ q$BOY ! 
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stronger than a prediction) that the result will be the 
formulation of explicit laws (to succeed present rulings 
of individual postmasters-general) governing the admis- 
sion of periodicals to the second class, which will not mate- 
rially change present conditions. The present rate of 1 
cent a pound will be retained —but this does not mean 
that present efforts of publishers toward this end should 
be curtailed, because it is principally upon their continued 
and multiplied action that this prediction is based. It 
may not be generally known, but the Government is and 
has been for some time taking careful statistics of all 
phases of the handling of second-class matter, with a view 
to ascertaining the cost. The result will undoubtedly show 
the absence of any necessity for increasing rates to 4 
cents a pound, or any increase whatever unless it be on 
magazines of general circulation, many of which must be 
carried long distances. In this respect the newspapers 
appear to be pulling together, regardless of the effect upon 
other publishers, in their endeavor to show that papers 
can be carried at a profit within a radius of a limited num- 
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5. No. 6. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, marked “ For Criticism,” and brief suggestions 
are made for their improvement. 


Smith’s Grove (Ky.) Times.— The principal need of your paper is a new 
title. 

Ackley (Iowa) Inter-County Journal.— Watch the register and keep the 
color and impression even. 

Old York Transcript, York, Maine.— Ads. deserve special commendation. 
A couple of display heads would improve the first page. 

Neche (N. D.) Chronotype.— In point of typography and presswork the 
Chronotype is one of the neatest little weeklies I have seen. 

Prescott (Ont.) Messenger.— The province should appear in the date line 
on the first page. Head rules should be transposed. Ads. are neat. 

Tahlequah (I. T.) Arrow.— Another neat weekly. A nonpareil slug 
should be used at the top of columns and two leads would be better between 
head lines and the rule preceding. 

Topeka (Kan.) Farmers’ Advocate.— Contents, typography, arrangement 
and presswork are all commendable. De Vinne italic initials would be more 
appropriate to start the italic quotations in the panels. 

Bedford (Iowa) Free Press.—Type columns should be made the same 
length as plate columns, or the latter should be cut and spaced between arti- 
cles to make them long enough. The displayed Castoria reader looks very 
bad under “ Local News.” 
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As A souvenir of its annual entertainment the Los 
Angeles Press Club issued an attractive booklet of some 
seventy pages, profusely illustrated and filled with bright 
“stories,” in rhyme and prose, written by the mem- 
bers of the club and covering every conceivable phase of a 
newspaperman’s life. Two of its full-page cartoons, illus- 





BOROUGH'S RETORT TO STRATH “STRATH'S” COMPLIMENTS TO BOROUGH 


trating Los Angeles cartoonists’ ideas of each other, are 
reproduced herewith, together with an appropriate tail- 
piece used on the last page. 
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' When it's Thirty for me and mayoral h as lock 20 
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What sine fi story to satisfy Him— a 
When it's Thirty for me and my form is locked 
In the grip of nee ot 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING TICKETS.— The action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in ruling that rail- 
roads can accept nothing but cash in exchange for trans- 
portation has brought forth a storm of disapproval from 
the newspapers, principally the rural press. All kinds of 
arguments and protests have been advanced to show that 
the payment for transportation in advertising was just as 
legitimate as paying for it in cash. The commission claims 
that the newspaper is getting its transportation cheaper 
than the general public, because it is paying with some- 
thing not the equivalent of cash, as the cost to the pub- 
lisher is much less. On the other hand, the newspapers 
claim it is the railroads and not the editors who profit by 
the transaction, as they are securing their advertising at 
a less cost than others who are obliged to pay cash. As a 
matter of fact, the railroads undoubtedly welcome the 
change, however much they may seem to regret it. If the 
exchange of transportation for advertising could have been 
restricted to the actual amount of advertising space needed 
by the railroads, and to the actual amount of transporta- 
tion required by the publisher for business purposes, there 
probably never would have been enough of it to attract the 
attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission or any 
Year after year the amount of transportation 














one else. 
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required by the publishers has increased until the railroads 
have been obliged to combine in formulating rules (or 
rather to copy each others’ rules) restricting the issuing 
of tickets to the immediate families of persons employed 
exclusively by the paper on whose account the application 
is granted. In a small city, the number of miles traveled 
by the publisher, his reporters or advertising men for 
actual business purposes is very few, and this is the only 
transportation that the paper should really pay for in 
advertising space. If a reporter wants to send his wife 
and four children a thousand miles to spend a month with 
grandma, he would not expect the publisher to pay the 
transportation of his family in cash, and neither should he 
expect him to pay it in space. But the misuse does not 
stop here. An advertising manager of a dry goods house 
wants to take a trip, and the publisher is asked to get him 
a ticket. If he refuses and explains that only employees 
can be furnished with transportation, he is met by the 
response, “ Oh, very well, the Journal [a competitor] will 
get me one.” It is presumed the advertising manager will 
favor the paper with the most business who favors him 
with a ticket. As a result, transportation is requested for 
“John Smith, reporter,” or, “John Smith, advertising 
solicitor,” and is granted. John Smith’s trips, and per- 
haps his wife’s, become more frequent, and others of sim- 
ilar nature are added to the list of “employees.” As a 
result the amount of the year’s exchange contract is 
exhausted in six months, but the railroad continues to 
issue to the publisher or editor himself. Why? There 
might be a railroad accident. If there has been trouble 
over a request refused the story might be worth a column 
with a display head; if the road has been liberal, prob- 
ably a half a stick in a remote corner will record the item. 
The result of the present turmoil will probably be that the 
railroads will pay cash (and they are good pay) for 
enough advertising to cover the actual needs of the pub- 
lisher and his employees for business purposes. Neither the 
publisher nor his business will suffer. On the other hand, 
he will be relieved of receiving requests, often difficult to 
grant, from people who will be his enemies if he refuses. 
There is much that should be welcome to him in the 
change. The Interstate Commerce Commission has con- 
sented to become the goat. The railroads can not issue 
tickets because the commission says it mustn’t — the editor 
can’t grant requests for transportation because he hasn’t 
any transportation. Let’s all be happy. 


J. A. LIVINGSTON, editor of the Courier-Democrat (the 
town and State are omitted from his printed matter) sent 
a calendar, with his photograph in one corner, to each of 
his subscribers, accompanied by the following circular let- 
ter. His reference to the use of his photograph is a point 
well taken: 


Dear SuspscripeR,— We send you this little calendar in appreciation of 
the fact that you are one of our readers, and hope you may find it useful 
during the coming year. We attach our picture to the calendar, not through 
any spirit of vainglory, not because of any personal beauty (?) it might be 
supposed to possess; but we do it with the hope of thus becoming better 
known to our readers. We have more than two thousand subscribers in 
Pope county alone, and naturally it would take one a long time to become 
acquainted with so many people. We would like, however, to be personally 
acquainted with every one of our readers, and hope this may aid us in 
becoming so. If you meet us on the street, in the road, at some public gath- 
ering, or anywhere, and recognize us because of this likeness, don’t wait for 
an introduction, but stop us and tell us who you are—and especially if you 
are on some mission of importance, or know an item of news of any kind 
that would interest the public, we would insist on your halting us on the 
spot and telling us about it, for we might fail to get that particular item 
if you do not tell us about it. 

Hoping that we may soon become acquainted with you, if we do not 
already enjoy your acquaintance, thanking you for past favors and hoping to 
continue you with us as a subscriber for many years to come, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
J. A. Livingston. 
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HEADLINE WRITING. 


= HE authors whose writings are read by the 
Rain greatest number of persons are the headline 
eaeg| Writers for the daily newspapers. The writers 
of the best sellers among books do not compare 
with them. 

For advertising purposes it is customary to 
assume that every copy of a newspaper is seen by five 
readers. If this assumption is correct every copy of a 
newspaper of a quarter of a million daily circulation is 
seen by a million and a quarter of readers. If anything 
in a newspaper is read it is the headlines. 

Writers of books, of magazine articles, of much of the 
matter in the weekly and daily papers write at their 
leisure. The news reports for the daily press are, part of 
them, written hurriedly. The news headlines are put on 
with little time for thought. 

Nearly every newspaper has its own style of headlines, 
permitting the use of only a certain number of letters, or 
within a few letters of that number, in a line. This 
requirement engages the attention of the headline writer 
and occupies part of the brief time in which he has to do 
his work. 

Yet much depends upon the ready skill and ability of 
the headline man. No matter how newsy and bright a 
paper may be, it can be made to appear uninteresting and 
dull if the headlines do not come up to the level of the text. 

And, too, the conscientious headline writer does not 
make heads that the text does not bear out. In the brief 
time at his disposal, in the limited space at his command 
and within the restrictions imposed by the headline style 
and typography of his paper, he must make the most of 
the material which he is to introduce. 

Within the memory of newspaper workers and readers 
not yet old, there have been great changes in the headline 
methods. A style of headline that was so common half a 
century ago as to be almost universal may be character- 
ized as the wooden head, for example: “COMMON 
COUNCIL PROCEEDINGS; Resolutions Adopted, 
Motions Carried and Ordinances Passed.” 

A radical departure from this was the catch-word title, 
a heading that was intended to catch the attention of the 
reader by setting forth in a word, usually in large black 
letters followed by one or more score-marks, the nub of 
the story beneath it, as, for instance: “SMASHUP!” 
followed by lines of smaller type explaining that there had 
been a collision of railway trains somewhere. This style 
of head is still used by some newspapers, in an aggravated 
form and sometimes with colored inks. 

Another sort of headline that was in use some twenty 
years ago much more than now may, for want of a more 
accurately descriptive word, be termed the ingenious head. 
The making of it required some ingenuity in combining 
words, so that by sight or sound or by both they would 
attract attention to the text, and a little wit in the head of 
the writer was a help to him. 

An example of this sort of headline which will fairly 
illustrate the meaning was written over a story from a 
New Jersey town telling of a ghost scare that proved to be 
the work of some mischievous individuals. The top line 
was: “ Hocuspocus in Hohokus.” 

The latest scheme of newspaper headlines which has 
been generally adopted is to set forth the most interesting 
feature of the story in the top line, and in the subsequent 
lines to tell the story as fully as the space devoted to the 
heading will permit. This gives the pith.of the news to 
the reader who only glances at the headlines. 

With this style of head usually goes a summary of the 





story in the opening paragraph. With the headlines and 
this paragraph the reader gets the story in brief from 
beginning to end, and in what follows he gets the details, 
if he is sufficiently interested to read on. 

There is a form of newspaper heading known as the 
display head, which breaks away from the newspaper’s 
style of headlines, and is used only for matter of a very 
startling or important character. In these headlines the 
writer, with few restrictions as to the paper’s customary 
style, endeavors to set forth the news as strikingly as pos- 
sible. A few newspapers use display heads every day in 
every edition on every page and in almost every column so 
indiscriminately that when they have news really worth a 
display head they are powerless to indicate its importance. 

The force of the newspaper headline has often been 
exemplified. A headline brought the word mugwump into 
common use in this country, not, however, at first as a 
word of political significance. Referring to some act of 
the former autocrat of Asbury Park, a headline writer 
wrote “ Mugwump Bradley ” did so and so. Then arose a 
newspaper discussion as to the meaning of the word, and 
it was threshed out of the chaff of Indian lore. 

Later, when Theodore Roosevelt, as a representative of 
his district at the state capital, was active in an oleomar- 
garine investigation in New York city, a reporter men- 
tioned him as “the stalwart young mugwump of reform.” 
Still later fhe word turned up in its well understood politi- 
cal significance. 

A headline gave to Thomas A. Edison the designation 
“The Wizard of Menlo Park.” When Hayes was Presi- 
dent of the United States and Wheeler was Vice-President 
the latter had little to do with affairs of state and was 
often reported as being on a fishing trip in northern New 
York. A headline spoke of him as “ The Lone Fisherman 
of Malone,” and the designation of the Lone Fisherman 
clung to him with considerable persistence. 

When Jerry Simpson of Kansas was a figure in Wash- 
ington as a member of Congress a headline writer called 
him “ The Sockless Socrates of Medicine Lodge,” and the 
appellation, wholly or in part, stuck. 

If it were worth while a lot of instances could be 
recalled of the readiness of headline writers while work- 
ing under the stress of the moment. One night there came 
by wire the announcement of the death of an ossified man 
who had toured the world with circuses. The busy copy 
editor headed it “ He Died Hard.” 

A headline to be remembered for its striking combina- 
tion of pathos and matter of fact was printed over a para- 
graph telling of the burial at sea of a little Russian child 
of immigrant parents from an incoming steamship. The 
ship’s log told in nautical terms the place where the body 
was cast into the water and the headline read: “ Latitude 
and Longitude of a Little Fellow’s Grave.” 

A small daily in New England dispensed with the ser- 
vices of headline writers; when the copy came in from the 
telegrapher it was given to the compositors and they made 
the heads, usually setting them up in the composing stick 
and following along with the text. One night the wire 
briefly told of the death in Buffalo of Millard Fillmore. 

The compositor set up a head for it and in the morning 
the paper announced the death of the thirteenth President 
of the United States under the full-face lower-case cap- 
tion: “Man Dead.” — Yorkville Enquirer. 





COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. 


“Oh, zees langvaitch,” sighed the count. ‘“ My friend 
say to me he ees all in. Zen I say to heem I do not under- 
stand, and he explain zat he ees played out! Sacre!” 











Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 

PRESSWORK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for printing- 
pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tuk Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “‘ The Color Printer.” 
A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or colored stock. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


TyMpAN GAUGE Square.— A handy device for instantly setting the gauge 
pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of transparent celluloid. 
Postpaid, 25 cents. 

THE THEORY OF OvERLAYS.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise 
on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of any 
kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 

OVERLAY KNiFE.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs. full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

Tue SronemMan.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1 postpaid. 

PRACTICAL GUIDE TO Empossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 75 cents. 

A Concise MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSwoRK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 


thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles met 
in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. ; 
Worn Drivinc Rack.— D. L., New York, writes: “I 
would like to know what causes a thumping sound when 
the segment enters the rack on my press. It only occurs 
when form rollers are out, when I am distributing ink on 
plate. The rack is brass and shows some wear on teeth.” 
Answer.— This should not occur at all on a new press, 
whether the rollers are in or out. It will often happen, 
however, on old presses, when rollers are out. This is due 
to the lack of retarding action which the rollers have on 
the motion of the bed. The principal cause is the wear on 
the bed driving-rack and pinion. Of course you can not 
prevent it entirely, but the noise may be diminished some- 
what by setting the bed gibs a little tighter. These you 
will find bearing against the outer side of outside tfacks 


of bed. 


Low CENTER ON HALF-TONES.— O. S. R., Rochester, 
New York: “I am sending a half-tone cut by mail and 
would like to know why it works like the enclosed impres- 
sion.” Answer. The cut is a 2 by 4-inch half-tone, 
mounted on a soft base. It proved yielding enough to 
allow cut to “dish” and center measured about .002 inch 
less than the surrounding vignetted edges, which accounts 
for that part of the trouble. A small patch of heavy 
manila found under the center of the mount was the cause 
of the cut rocking when taking an impression, thus causing 
the slurring of the edges of the cut. It would be difficult 
to make a good impression under these conditions. To 
remedy the trouble you might have cut made straight and 
remounted on a firm base and have edges tooled by your 
engraver. This will cost about 50 cents. Do not try to 


bring up a low center in a small cut by heavy patching, 
as the effect is lost through the wood and metal. 


Cuts of 
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that kind receiving so much more pressure in the center 
will have a tendency to sink at that point unless mounted 
on a firm base. 


TROUBLE WITH VERMILION INK.—W. C., Columbus, 
Ohio, writes: “I have to call upon the Pressroom Depart- 
ment to help me solve a problem: Why should a woodcut 
of a star, surface area about one and one-half inches 
square, print so much brighter than an: electro of »same 
when run with the same bright vermilion ink? The proof 
was made from woodcut and job run off from electro; 
ink was the same and rollers in prime condition, but could 
not get same color as in proof.” Answer.— The electro 
should have been ordered nickeled instead of the usual 
copper shell; the cost is about forty per cent more. The 
reason for the difference in color is due to the ink being 
of a mercury base, and it amalgamates with the copper 
shell of electro and darkens the color of the ink. The ink 
does not act on the wood and the color shows in its purity. 


WorKING UP oF COLUMN RuLEs.— R. M., Omaha: “I 
would like to have your help in overcoming a difficulty we 
are having. We print direct from Linotype slugs. Some- 
times before a hundred copies are run, the column rules 
are up and cutting the sheet into ribbons. This makes it 
necessary to stop, plane down form and change the tym- 
pan, as it is also cut through. After this the forms can 
be run without any work-up. Some one suggested that the 
Linotype slugs were at fault, but I find they are true when 
measured. I would like to know how to remedy this 
trouble.” Answer.— When forms are placed on press and 
unlocked and planed down, the side quoins should be 
brought up slightly—not tightly—then foot quoins 
rather tight. Of course side quoins should not work loose 
while run continues; they should also be tightened before 
form is lifted. Special column rules which will not work 
up may be procured from the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. 

Stock FOR CuT OvEeRLAYS.— S. J., New York: ‘“ What 
quality and weight of paper are best suited for making cut 
overlays for half-tones of small area to be run on platen 
press? We use almost anything we happen to have, 
whether it is soft or hard, and get indifferent results.” 
Answer.— Overlay stock, whether for cuts of small or 
large area, should be as hard and unyielding under pres- 
sure as possible. In thin stock, possibly onion skin is the 
best example of hard stock. Some kinds of hard and 
smooth finished stock are not suitable for overlays. An 
S. & S. C. book stock furnishes almost all the requisite 
qualities for overlays and it may be procured in the dif- 
ferent weights necessary to give the varying pressure 
required to bring out the gradation of tones from a cut. 
One grade of S. & S. C. stock in four weights showed the 
following measurements for thickness: 30 lb., .0024 inch; 
35 Ib., .0026; 40 lb., .0033; 50 Ib., .0037. This grade stock 
is well suited for overlays, being hard and having a well 
finished surface. Heavier weights up to 60 lb. may be had. 


CorRECT METHOD FOR MAKING OveRLAYs.— A. H. L., 
New York, writes: “(1) Will you kindly let me know 
whether, in making overlays for half-tones, it is correct to 
put the solid or blackest parts on first. I always put mine 
on top, but was informed that it is not the best way, so 
appeal to you to settle the question for me. Also (2), can 
you inform me of a book which deals with make-up in 
laying of plates for all bookwork, telling method of laying, 
etc., and where I can obtain same?” Answer.— (1) The 
black or solid part of an overlay should be on top, the 
parts intended to give pressure to the intermediate tones 
being placed on first, beginning with the thinnest sheet. 
Some of the desired effect would be lost if the order of 
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position of the parts was reversed. The edges of each 
part, where the tones blend, should be chamfered so as 
not to show overlay marks, and overlay should not be 
“buried ” too deep in make-ready. (2) “ The Stoneman” 
contains valuable information on this subject. It can be 
obtained from The Inland Printer Company; price $1, 
postpaid. 


A YIELDING MAKE-READY.— S. T., New Orleans: “I 
am having some difficulty in trying to locate the cause for 
an apparent increase of impression on long runs of a cata- 
logue form. It appears after the form has been run about 
a day. The fine vignetted edges which looked well at the 
start show harsh edges and it seems to get worse as the 
run continues. I was told to use thin sheets of zinc or 
stencil brass under the make-ready; impression would 
then remain more uniform throughout run. If this is so, 
where can I get the brass or zinc and where should it be 
attached under tympan? What is the reason for the 
increased sharpness that is said to result from placing 
metal under the tympan?” Answer.— The sheet brass 
may be procured from a stencil cutter or any dealer in 
brass specialties. Get sheet brass about .012 inch thick 
and attach firmly to a sheet that will not tear readily, and 
place it just under the cut overlay. The reason it holds 
the impression more uniform is that it affords a firmer 
packing for the sheet to receive its pressure against, and 
the draw sheet is less indented than where the tympan is 
more yielding. It is the practice in some pressrooms, after 
a form has run about half a day, to add a sheet overlay on 
very light book paper or on French folio. This will make 
up for the compression that has taken place in the tympan. 
It is also advisable to change the drawsheet each morning 
before starting a run. 


WRINKLING oF Stock.— A. W., Buffalo, writes: “I 
have a certain large form to run every week on light print 
28 by 42 paper. I have trouble with wrinkles appearing 
on almost every sheet, sometimes running from gripper to 
tail of sheet. I have tried everything I know of, but I 
can not remedy the trouble. The cylinder is not over- 
packed, and there are no high or low cuts in form. What 
remedy can you suggest to overcome this trouble?” 
Answer.— Examine form and see if any of the following 
causes fit the case: Turn cylinder until grippers close and 
note how close to tympan the tongues come. They should 
only clear; if too high, sheet will buckle when grippers 
close on it. Also see that when guides come to rest on 
tongues, they are not depressed, as this will cause the 
same trouble. Another thing that may cause trouble and 
produce wrinkles in stock is a baggy tympan. Draw- 
sheet and tympan should be creased sharply and fit snug, so 
that when grippers close on sheet no puckering or buckling 
occurs. Note also that the sheet bands are close enough 
to make stock hug close to cylinder. Some presses are 
equipped with rotary brushes, which will smooth out the 
sheet fairly well. Some pressmen hang a piece of heavy 
wrapping paper the full width of cylinder and allow it to 
hang between sheet bands and cylinder; and set bands 
close enough so that the sheet is pressed close to the cylin- 
der. This has the desired effect if the cause is not located 
elsewhere. 


MECHANICAL OvERLAY.—C. G., Muskegon, Michigan: 
“(1) Can you tell me whether the etched zinc overlay can 
be used more than once? (2) How thick is the solid part 
before attaching to tympan? (3) Is this solid part as thick 
after a long run as when first placed on? (4) Are the 


solids of the overlay reinforced in any way, or is it 
attached without any handwork? 


(5) Is there more than 


one thickness of zinc used; if so, what are the various 
thicknesses? (6) Does the manufacturer make overlays 
for the trade; if so, what are the charges, etc.?” Answer. 
—(1) A zinc overlay may be used repeatedly if not dam- 
aged. (2) The zinc is .008 inch thick. The coating on the 
back and the ox-blood on face will add about .0015 inch to 
the thickness of the overlay. This thiekness is reduced to 
various degrees by etching. The high lights will vary from 
.002 inch up to .005 inch; the middle tones will vary from 
the latter figure up to .0075 inch; the solids, which remain 
unetched, will have the normal thickness of .0095 inch. 
(3) No appreciable reduction of thickness on a run of one- 
half million impressions will be noticed. (4) The further 
strengthening of solids, as well as the reducing of pressure 
on high lights, is done on sheet overlay or overlays, as the 
case may be. (5) There are two thicknesses now used: 
.008 and .0011 inch. The Gilbert Harris Company do not 
make a business of preparing overlays for the trade, but 
may do so as an accommodation for their customers. 


TWO0-COLOR PRINTING FROM ONE ForM.— John H. Reed, 
Chicago, submits the following to the department: “The 
principal expense attaching to two-color work, in short 
runs, occurs in making-up and registering the lighter form. 
In most instances of two-color work (say red and black, 
that being the most familiar combination) the red form is 
nearly blank, the black form being merely “ spotted ” with 
red here and there with a few words, ornaments, border, 
rules or initial letter. In numerous instances it requires 
nearly as much time to make up and “ strike in” the red 
form as it did to set the entire job. An ingenious way of 
getting round this undesirable feature has been devised by 
a Chicago pressman employed by a concern doing consid- 
erable label work — short runs on Gordon presses. It is 
as follows: The entire form is locked up as for one color, 
with a heavy sheet of very hard pressboard underneath, 
cut to such dimensions as to allow it to come within the 
chase. The form being lifted, the pressboard is secured 
temporarily to the back of the form by tipping with paste 
on the surrounding furniture. The type-matter is now 
quite a nonpareil high. The form is locked in press and 
make-ready in one color proceeds. After this has been 
accomplished the form is taken out, the pressboard 
removed and the red section of the form underlayed with 
bits of pressboard of suitable size and same quality as the 
larger sheet. Form is then placed upon the stone and 
unlocked. The black section drops or is pressed down to 
the level of the imposing stone; the red section remains a 
nonpareil high. Roller bearers of proper height can be 
made from heavy wood border, to the backs of which are 
glued strips of the pressboard. Red form is now ready to 
be run. If the form be very light two trifling difficulties 
will arise, First (remembering the make-ready having 
been done for the entire form), the impression may be too 
heavy for the lighter form. A feeder can remedy this by 
cutting away the tympan. Second, the red section being 
only a nonpareil higher than the black, the rollers may 
reach the latter in spots and smut the sheet in printing. 
Every pressman knows the simple remedy for this is to 
attach a paper frisket to the grippers with the red section 
of form cut away. When the first color has been run the 
form is taken from the press and the underlay removed 
from the red section. The large sheet of pressboard, cov- 
ering the entire form, is secured to it as before, form 
placed on stone, unlocked and the red type, etc., “ pulled ” 
and replaced with proper furniture or quads. Form is 
again locked and is ready for second color. It takes 
scarcely more time to operate this process than to explain 
it, and unless the work be of an unusually fine character 
the results are eminently satisfactory. 

















BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available loyees. Regist 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers, 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PuNcTUATION.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, printers, 
and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

PENS AND TypEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps for 
those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regarding 
punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

PuNCTUATION.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WoRDS AND PHRASES.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

TypocRaPHic StyLEBOoK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of uni- 
formity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular work, use 
of figures, ete. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

THE OrtTHOEPIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, containing 
about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names of foreign 
authors, artists, ete., that are often mispronounced. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

Tue VERBALIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief discus- 
sions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other matters of 
interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. Includes a 
treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PrinTING.— A full and concise explanation of 
all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on punctu- 
ation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proofreaders’ 
marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 pages, 50 cents. 

One HuNnpRED AND THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND Words SPELLED AND PRO- 
NOUNCED.— By John H. Bechtel, author of ‘‘ Handbook of Pronunciation,” 
“‘ Synonyms,” “ Slips of Speech,” etc. For practical needs of busy people and 
for quick reference this book will be found invaluable. 614 pages; cloth, 
$2; leather, $2.50, postpaid. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER DICTIONARY.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based on 
the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, punctu- 
ation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamentary law, 
postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new plates. Full 
leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

PROOFREADING AND PuNCTUATION.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. A manual 
of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary proofreading, 
with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, typefounding, sizes and 
styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical terms, reproductive 
processes, ete. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the series on “ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

GRaMMaR WiTHouT A MasteR.— By William Cobbett, carefully Tevised 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this book 
is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to compre- 
hend its principles, as well as those who have never studied grammar at all, 
will find it especially suited to their needs. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.07, 
postpaid. 

Tue Art oF WritTiNG ENGLIsH.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. A. 
manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, précis- 
writing, punctuation, ete. Analytical methods are ignored, and the student 
is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and formulas, but is 
given free range among abundant examples of literary workmanship. The 
book abounds in such exercises as will impel the student to think while 
he is learning to write, and he soon learns to choose between the right and 
wrong in linguistic art and expression. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Bap SPELLING.— Proofreader, Boston, Massachusetts, 
sends the following note: “In one of our dailies I note 
the habitual: misspelling of ‘wave’ in this connection: 
‘He waived away the complainant,’ ‘He waived aside all 
prospects of nomination.’ The same paper has for years 
spelled ‘ hostlery’ for hotel or inn, uses the phrase ‘ later 
on’ with frequency, has articles condemning the verb 
‘enthuse,’ but headings like ‘Prominent Man Suicides.’ 
In a Cambridge paper I note ‘ Fifty couple participated in 
the dance.’ This is so common as to lead me to think 
there may be some warrant for it. Is there such a usage?” 
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Answer.— Of course the question means, Is it good usage? 
No, it is not; but it is a relic of old usage that used to be 
very common, and persists sporadically with some words 
like “ couple” and “ pair.” It is much better now to say 
couples and pairs. It seems very strange that any paper 
should persistently use such flagrant misspellings and be 
so prominently inconsistent in respect to words; but are 
the rest of us so very much better? Don’t we all live in 
glass houses? 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOy.— Frater, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, writes: ‘“‘ Some time ago I wrote to the Government 
Printing Office asking for an examination to enter. their 
service as proofreader. The Public Printer responded that 
if I was ambitious to enter the G. P. O. I must serve a 
term as a compositor, and on my record for quickness and 
accuracy could in time reach the proofreading depart- 
ment. As I had received plenty of such training and had 
read proof in large establishments for years, I declined. 
Now, I believe in a thorough printing-office experience 
before reading proof, but it strikes me that a public busi- 
ness of this sort ought to admit by examination to all 
departments, its own compositors taking chances with all 
comers.” Answer.—It seems almost incredible that the 
Public Printer should have such a rule about proofreaders, 
for it must often prevent. him from securing good ones. 
It is-only by a rare chance that the best compositor turns 
out to be a good proofreader, and by choosing men for the 
desk merely because of quickness and accuracy at the case 
the surest means of securing good proofreading is lost. 
Many excellent proofreaders have been slow and poor com- 
positors. The best way to choose a proofreader is through 
recommendations from former employers; and of course 
no such choice can be possible with such a rule in force. 
The way to find a good proofreader among a force of com- 
positors is to give them all trials in turn; and it would be 
a good plan to do this systematically, though the rule to 
take on no one directly as a proofreader seems utterly 
unreasonable. 


“TT IS ME,” ETC.—F. D. S., Fairview, Massachusetts, 
writes: “In a book called ‘ Author and Printer,’ by F. H. 
Collins, I find the phrases ‘It is me,’ ‘It was me,’ etc., 
sanctioned as all right in conversational use. Are there 
other good authorities for this? Would a proofreader be 
justified in passing such things in paper or magazine 
work?” Answer.— What Collins says is this: “It is I, 
It is me, both permissible in speech, but latter should not 
be printed.” He would have done a great deal better in 
saying nothing about it; for, though what he had in mind 
has some basis in fact, he did not have the fact sufficiently 
in mind, and no such curt statement could possibly be ade- 
quate anyway. The “ authority ” for the assertion is found 
in statements by men of scholarly standing, notably Pro- 
fessor A. H. Sayce, an English philologist, professor of 
Assyriology in Oxford, especially noted as an Orientalist. 
He wrote the article on “ Grammar” for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and in it he said: “In conversational English 
‘it is me’ is as correct as ‘c’est moi’ in French or ‘ det er 
mig’ in Danish; the literary ‘it is I’ is due to the influ- 
ence of classical grammar.” The basis in fact spoken of is 
a very slight one, and it has received a wrong interpreta- 
tion, since it never was true that the expressions were 
grammatical. There was a time when they were used by 
almost everybody, in literature as well as in speech, but 
that did not make them grammatical. The fact is simply 
that at that time all the people were willing to be slightly 
ungrammatical. Alfred Ayres, in “ The Verbalist,” while 


not insisting that the incorrect expression is bad enough to 
disgrace its user, does show plainly that he considers “ it 
is me” incorrect in grammar. 


He quotes Alexander Bain 
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at length to the same effect, including the assertion by 
Dr. Bain that, “notwithstanding this, we certainly hear 
in the actual speech of all classes of society such expres- 
sions as ‘it was me,’ ‘it was him,’ ‘ it was her,’ more fré- 
quently than the prescribed form.” Ayres says in a foot- 
note: “If this is true in England, it is not true in Amer- 
ica. Nowhere in the United States is such ‘ questionable 
grammar’ as this frequently heard in cultivated circles.” 
In one thing he is wrong here. It is not questionable 
grammar, but absurdly bad grammar. This is a case of 
paradox for proofreaders, for, while it is a rule supposed 
to be without exception that a proofreader should correct 
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PRESSBOARD AS A PRINTING SURFACE. 


BY JOHN H. REED. 


]N small job offices many contingencies present 
themselves of which larger institutions are 
entirely ignorant, and the .expedients resorted 
to in order to dispose of a difficult problem in 
some offices, especially away from large cities, 
are heroic. Lack of sufficient or suitable mate- 
rial constitutes the principal evil, and this recalls to the 
writer some of the innumerable uses to which heavy, hard 




















THE HUNGARIAN PRINTERS’ HOME. 


This illustration is reproduced from a colored insert in the Hungarian Printers’ Annual, showing the new palace of the associated printers and 


typefounders of Hungary at Budapest. 


The institution’s functions are comprehensive, being at once an exhibition hall and museum of the arts 


associated, the administrative headquarters of the allied bodies and a home for the aged, sick and indigent. The building cost over 1,300,000 francs. 


bad grammar, it is probable that in ninety-nine instances 
out of a hundred he should not correct this particular item 
of bad grammar. Mr. Collins is as wrong as could be in 
saying that “it is me” should not be printed. It is hard 
to imagine any occasion on which it would be written in 
copy except as being said by some one, and that would 
almost invariably be done because the speaker was one 
whose talk would contain other errors as well and be so 
characteristic of the person that it should not be corrected 
in reporting it. If all conversation printed in books were 
made grammatical, a large part of it would be perverted in 
printing, because it would give a wrong aspect to personal 
character. 





“T am done now,” says Bellamy Storer. On both sides? 
— New York Evening Mail. 


and smooth-surfaced pressboard can be put. No material 
lends itself so readily to the skill of an ingenious workman 
in making a substitute for wood type, ornaments, borders, 
and particularly tint-blocks. Coated with gold size, dried 
and then shellacked it presents a surface that will stand 
no inconsiderable run. Again, electrotypes can be made 
from a design cut in this material as readily as from 
metal type. 

It is a very simple matter and interesting study to 
enlarge an ornament or line of type from a small copy by 
a process familiar to all artists and draftsmen. To illus- 
trate: Suppose you want to set the word “BANK” in 
capitals to occupy a space one foot or seventy-two picas 
in width, the only suitable face at your disposal stretch- 
ing the word to but eighteen picas by one inch high. Take 
a proof of your type, preferably in some light-colored ink, 
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and divide the entire surface covered by the word into 
equal squares; in this case (the space occupied being even 
inches in both directions) squares of one-quarter inch 
would be recommendable. Now take a piece of press- 
board of suitable dimensions, and, the size of word wanted 
being four times that of your copy, you draw the same 
number of squares here as across your copy, but four 
times as large, or exactly one inch square. Number each 
line horizontal and vertical on both copy and _ press- 
board, and then indicate on the latter with a lead-pencil 
where the different parts of the letters in the word are 
intersected by the lines forming the squares in the small 
copy. When this has been accomplished as near as neces- 
sary it requires but little skill to complete the drawing, 
and cutting the letters out afterward is merely mechanical. 
If your pressboard is not very heavy two, or perhaps more, 
sets of letters will be required in order to make the finished 
“plate” sufficiently deep, but as copies are made by 
placing a letter on the pressboard and outlining it with a 
pencil, this is of little consequence. Next a base of proper 
size is procured and a set of letters forming the word is 
put on with fish-glue, preferably. After the second set 
has been glued upon the first, in all likelihood the letters 
will be found to be sufficiently deep to prevent smutting. 
Now lock in a chase and place in press with the impres- 
sion on until the glue sets, after which the sizing and 
shellacking process follows, when the block is ready to print 
from. For making tint-blocks no enlarging of course is 
necessary. However, it will be necessary to take a proof 
of the job with which the tint is to work, and make a 
transfer of it upon the pressboard by placing it face down- 
ward thereon and rubbing the back until the design 
appears distinctly on the board. 

Original borders and ornaments or those copied from 
high-class magazines can also be made by the “ enlarging ” 
process. Also humorous and unique silhouettes may be 
made from drawings, and profile portraits are readily 
made in silhouette, as well as many other devices to be 
used for advertising purposes. 





THE HUNGARIAN PRINTERS’ ANNUAL. 


From M. Ladislas Novak, editor of the “ Hungarian 
Printer’s Annual,’ THE INLAND PRINTER has received the 
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Reproduction of advertising page in the “ Hungarian Printers’ Annual.” 


volume for 1907, the cover-design and one of the adver- 
tising pages appearing herewith, other reproductions from 
the volume being shown on the page opposite hereto. Ina 
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Novak 


circular letter accompanying the volume, Mr. 
explains that “the annual has been compiled by the pro- 
fessional association of Hungarian printers, and all of the 
contributions have been made by the technical workmen in 
the association. The decorations, frontispieces, tailpieces, 
initial letters, etc., have been designed by M. Bela Fekete. 





Reproduction of cover-design of the “‘ Hungarian Printers’ Annual.” 


These designs embody a distinctly Hungarian national 
style, a style not found any more to-day except in the 
small villages of Transylvania. The composition and 
printing of the book were done by the printing house of 
Vilagossag (Lumiére, Clarté) of the social democratic 
party at Budapest. The price of the annual is $1.50. 
The manager or administrator is M. Etienne Bozsik, 
Budapest VIII, Josef-utea 23.” The freshness of the 
novel designs and the excellent workmanship, together 
with the many beautifully colored plates, make this pro- 
duction notable even among thé handsome annuals of sim- 
ilar character from England and Germany. Printed in 
Magyar, the subject matter can only be guessed at, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining accurate translations of tech- 
nical literature. 


A TYPE-CASE CLEANER. 


United States Consul Covert sends to the department 
an account of what he observed at an exhibition of elec- 
trical appliances for household purposes at Lyons, France, 
in which he says: “A portable vacuum dusting and clean- 
ing apparatus was exhibited. It is cased in joiner work, 
so as to present the appearance of a small and rather 
comely piece of furniture. It consists of the usual pumps, 
filters, etc., driven by a motor which develops a quarter of 
a horse-power, and is inclosed in the general casing. The 
whole can be easily moved about, so that a small length of 
hose only is required to reach places in a room. In con- 
nection with this machine it was remarked that it was 
especially handy in cleaning the cases in a printing-office. 
For this purpose a special nozzle is used. It has a square 
opening about the size of a box in the case to be cleaned, 
and it is covered with a fine sieve-like metallic netting. 
All the dust in the box is immediately sucked away into 
the nozzle and the type are drawn against the netting, 
falling again into the box, after which the apparatus is 
removed.” 
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Some reproductions of advertisements (originals in black-and-white and in colors), in the Hungarian Printers’ Annual, “‘ Magyar Nyomd&szok Evkényve, 
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1907,” Budapest. Ladislas Novak, Editor. 
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THE ART OF PREPARING GOOD ADVERTISING . 
COPY.* a 
BY GEORGE H. PERRY, 6 j 


Advertising Manager of the Siegel-Cooper Company. 


Gathering the “talking points” of an advertised arti- 
cle is a matter of even greater importance than preparing 
the text. In advertising, as in communications between 
individuals, what you say is more important than how you 
say it. As between the advertiser with a “nose for news ” 
and a keen appreciation of selling points but with no 
brilliancy of style, and the one who writes brilliantly but 
superficially, the race is to the former. 

Therefore, get hold of something to say before you 
worry a second over typography or composition. Analyze 
your merchandise and pick out its features of superiority. 
Then describe them, brilliantly if you can, in commonplace 
if you must, but simply and concisely. 

Let the goods have the floor. Don’t waste space on a 
word that is not either part of some selling argument or 
quickly introductory thereto. The best thing that can be 
done with most introductions is to “cut them out” alto- 
gether. 

Consider your readers. An advertising man must be 
able to adapt his style to varying conditions and readers. 
Don’t let your style get “fixed” except on such funda- 
mental principles as conciseness, force, clearness and 
grammatical correctness. 

Try to visualize your advertisement before you put pen 
to paper. If necessary draw a diagram, putting in display 
lines where they will do the most good, and then write your 
text to fit. The headline is generally worth as much in 
itself as all of the rest of the advertisement. Try to make 
it tell the whole story if you can; at any rate be sure to 
get into it some mention of the goods to be advertised. 
Don’t use “ smart” headlines, no matter how brilliant they 
may appear to you. 

If you use two or more display lines in an advertise- 
ment be careful that they have some sequence in them- 
selves, so that in case the eye takes in no other part of the 
advertisement, the headlines alone may be read with a 
sufficient degree of intelligence. Be careful that no 
unhappy combination of display lines conveys an unfor- 
tunate impression. 

As for the style of writing, each man must work out 
his own salvation. Style can not be taught, but it can be 
guided and improved by studying good examples. All 
power lies in brevity and clearness, and these qualities 
come from the choice of the right words. The simplest 
words are never wrong. 

You can often be funny in an advertisement with good 
effect, but never be merely flippant. Treat your public 
precisely as you would treat some casual acquaintance on 
whom you wish to make a good impression. 

You may be learned and dignified or you may be witty 
and interesting, but never be foolish, and never lose sight 
of the fact that the same good taste you would display 
before a gathering of sensible and refined people should 
always be evident in advertising. 

If you can not think of anything good to say about 
some particular article, say nothing. Arg-ments that do 
not appeal to you as plain and forcible, ar not likely to 
affect your readers more favorably. 

Don’t try to “say it all” in one advertisement. Use 
no more of your argument than will quite easily go into 
the prescribed space. There will be other days and other 
editions. Leave some of your powder for the next shot. 


* Nore.—Address delivered before Advertising Class, Y. M. C. A., New 
York city, December 22, 1906. 






A SIDVERTISING-° 


LiGHT, the printer, of Ansonia, Ohio, is using a com- 
paratively simple yet very effective calendar for adver- 
tising, a reproduction of which is shown opposite. The 
outer rules are printed in light blue on white cardboard, 
the inner parallel rules are printed in gold on dark gray 
cover-stock, which is tipped on the cardboard, while the 
illustration is printed in black and the reading matter in 
the upper panel in light blue and gold, both on white 
paper, which is in turn tipped on the gray stock. The 
whole forms a very pleasing panel effect. 








THE 1907 CREED OF THE UNION BANK NOTE COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Many artistic calendars for 1907, in addition to those 
shown herewith, have been received, but the colors used 
do not lend themselves well to reproduction. Among the 
firms thus represented are the following: The Mangan 
Press, New York; Rombach & Groene, photoengravers, 
Cincinnati; the Grannis Press, New York; J. L. Shoe- 
maker & Co., bookbinders’ materials, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; The Curtiss-Way Company, printers, Meriden, 
Connecticut; The Forman-Bassett-Hatch Company, print- 
ers, Cleveland, Ohio; N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


WE have recently received from the Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, what is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive catalogue of printing-office 
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furniture ever issued. It contains in the neighborhood of 
two hundred pages, each 10 by 13 inches, and is illustrated 
with upward of four hundred cuts, the majority of which 
are half-tone reproductions of wash drawings. Eight 
pages in the front are devoted to an interesting illustrated 
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THE high standard of excellence established in the hotel 
booklets created and produced by the Norman Pierce Com- 
pany, Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, has been 
fully maintained in their latest production—a_ booklet 
for the Hotel Fairmont of San Francisco, the cover of 
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Cover and two inside pages of a handsome catalogue of modern printing-office furniture recently issued by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company. 


description of the history, methods and quality of the 
company and its products. The book is printed in black 
and brown, the page folios being set in small marginal 
sketches of composing sticks, mallets, planers, etc. The 
cover is an elaborate specimen of embossing in reddish 
brown on a light-brown stock, the illustrations being 
printed on white paper and tipped on. A reproduction of 
the cover is shown herewith. The catalogue was designed 
and illustrated in the art department of the Hamilton 
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Cover of an attractive booklet designed and executed by the 
Norman Pierce Company. 











Company and printed by the Wright & Joys Company of 
Milwaukee. As a piece of high-class advertising it is a 
credit to all who were in any way interested in its pro- 
duction. A reproduction of one of the inner pages is also 
shown herewith. In the original the rules and headings 
were in brown, balance in black. 





which is shown herewith. The designing and mechanical 
execution are of the very best. The cover is printed in 
three colors and gold, while the body of the booklet is in 
red, black, and a tint of green. 


THE ability of The Caxton Company of Cleveland to 
photograph under any and all circumstances is advertised 








Photograph 
Beneath-On top-Inside- Outside 
etal The Caxton Co} 














A humorous declaration of the Caxton Company’s ability to photograph 
under all circumstances. 


in a humorous manner on a blotter which has been 
recently issued by them, and which we reproduce. The 
original is printed in black, green and orange, and forms 
an attractive blotter. 
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The F. G. McCulloch Printing Company, 


Contracting Printers Austin, Minnesota 
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Cover of unique folder issued by the F. H. McCulloch Printing Company, 
Austin, Minnesota. 











Tue F. H. McCulloch Printing Company, Austin, Min- 
nesota, is sending out a unique and attractive folder, a 
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reproduction of the cover of which is shown herewith. At 
the left of the cover is a photograph of the entrance to 
the McCulloch printery. This is cut between the two doors 
and joined by a string inserted in holes on either side of 
the cut. On opening the doors we find illustrations of the 
interior of the plant. 
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Two pages of a handsome booklet issued by W. E. Wroe & Co., Chicago. 
THE New Century Printers, Lincoln, Nebraska, place 
much confidence in the use of desk and wall mottoes as an 
advertising medium. Some of their products in this line 
are very handsome. The original of the one reproduced 


OMMEND 
him who with 
Aid and Encourage 
ment Succeeds, but 
a Man most to be 


Admired is he who 


—— in bai of 
Hell. & & & 





An attractive advertisement used by the New Century Printers, Lincoln, Neb. 


herewith is printed in red and black on white stock, tipped 
on a dark-gray mat, surrounded by a gold border and 
strung at the top with red cord. 


THE monthly calendars of Fred W. Haigh, Toledo, 
Ohio, always contain something original. The reproduc- 
tion herewith of the December calendar shows one of these 
ideas. A piece of silk braid tipped on the card forms the 
latter part of the word “ upbraid.” 


W. E. WroE & Co., Chicago, have issued an exception- 
ally artistic and attractive booklet, setting forth the supe- 
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me if I don’t get every job of printing out 
in a rush. 
My motto—‘‘Rusn Jons ARE A SPECIAL 


DeELiGnY’ ’ is intended for jobs that are absolutely 
ina Rush, and you can depend on my taking © 


care of them in a satisfactory manner. This 
being the case, I think it no more than fair that 
I should expect a share of your orders that are 
not in a hurry. 

AM I RIGHT? 


FRED W. HAIGH, 


Printing and Binding 
223 HURON STREET 
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One of a wala of monthly calendars used by Fred W. Haigh, Toledo, Ohio. 
rior qualities of “Construction Bond” paper. The book- 


let is printed entirely from reproductions of hand lettering 
and beautifully illuminated in green and gold. The repro- 
duction of the double page herewith will give an idea of its 
artistic merit. 
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FIRST WEEK 





Start the first month of the 
New Year right by patroniz- 
ing -* The House of Quality”. 
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THE PRICE OF THIS CALENDAR iS TEN CENTS 








Attractive calendar design, Binner & Wells Co., Chicago. 
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suggestive analysis 


each 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 


Under this head will app 


job-printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available 1 gist: 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF BusINEss CARDS AND TICKETS — sixteen-page booklet — 25 
cents. New second edition. 

SPECIMENS OF ENVELOPE CoRNER CaRps — twenty-four-page booklet — 25 
cents. New second edition. 

MopeRN LETTERPRESS DesiGNs.— A collection of designs for job composi- 
tien from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF LETTER-HEADS.— Modern typework, printed in one, two 
and three colors and with tint-block effects. 50 cents. New second edition. 

MENUS AND PRoGRAMS.— A collection of modern title-pages and programs, 
printed on cloth-finished and deckle-edge papers. 50 cents. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF TypoGRAPHY.— New enlarged edition. 
heavy cover, cloth back, gold stamp, gilt top, 24 chapters. 

IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TyPE DEsiGNs.— Thirty pages, 6 by 9, in colors, 
paper cover. Published to sell at 50 cents; reduced to 25 cents. 

ALPHABETS, OLD anD New.— By Lewis F. Day. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. A historical work on lettering in all ages. $1.35. 

PoRTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PRINTING.— The second of the series, com- 
posed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography. 50 cents. 

DecorRATIVE DesiGNs.— By Paul N. Hasluck. Ancient, medieval and 
modern decorative designs and ornaments, fully illustrated. 160 pages. 50 
cents. 

Art Bits.— A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half-tones, 
three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— twenty-five selections. Price, 
50 cents. 

TitLeE PaGes.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Treats the subject from 
three standpoints — Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

MopERN Book CompositTion.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. A thoroughly 
comprehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composi- 
tion. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

SpEcIMENS OF BiLu-Heaps.— Contains suggestions that are applicable to 
every-day requirements; in one, two and three colors, on a variety of colored 
papers. 25 cents. New second edition. 

PLAIN PRINTING TYPES.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and prices 
of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2 

Tue Stoneman.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

Tup PRINCIPLES OF DEsIGN.— By Ernest Allen Batchelder. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as 
expounding the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 
171 pages; cloth, $3. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover-designing 
by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, printed in 
colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beautiful piece of 
typography. $5, prepaid. 

LETTERING FOR PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS.— By Thomas Wood Stevens. 
A comprehensive treatise on the art of lettering, with many modern exam- 
ples, together with tables and measurements valuable to constructors of 
advertising matter. $1, postpaid. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. A treatise on 
spelling, abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and 
numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with cbservations on punctu- 
ation and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are devoted 
to “making”? the margins. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 


180 pages, 





WHEN we apply art terms and standards to the print- 
ing business it must be done with the consideration that 
art is second in importance to the utilitarian value of 
printing. Printing is the means of the conveyance of a 
certain message to the reader, and anything that will in 
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any manner cramp or subvert the direct, forceful appeal 
of that message must be sacrificed, even though it result in 
open defiance of the fundamental principles of art. This 
is a condition that seldom arises, however, and while print- 
ing is not an “ art-for-art’s-sake”’ proposition as much as 
it is a commercial one, the conforming of our printed mat- 
ter to true art in a great measure enhances its value as a 
bearer of the message we wish to convey. . 

A well-printed book, with type carefully selected, paper 
and presswork well considered, and showing the proper 
feeling for running heads, initial letters and margins, is a 
source of delight to the lover of things beautiful. And 
yet how little thought is given by many printers to the 
details that enter into the making of such a book. Books 
are turned out in vast quantities by printing-offices which 
are nothing more or less than factories, and the edition 
of a work is practically the same thing as the manufacture 
of so many carwheels or windmills. The printers who do 
give the proper consideration to these things are well 
repaid and are eminently successful in producing results 
with which the average work can not in any way be com- 
pared. Nothing that comes under the touch of the printer 
is so susceptible of being either made or marred by his 
judgment as the book page. Therefore it should be given 
of the best that the printer has to offer. 

One of the most important considerations in the making 
of a book — that of the position of the type page upon the 
paper — was dealt with in this department in the January 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, and beyond the repetition 
of the statement that ordinarily the most pleasing page is 
one the length of which is about fifty per cent greater than 
the width, and that the space given to margins should be 
divided into fifths, two of which should be placed at the 
back of the page and the remaining three at the front, the 
same rule also applying to the top and bottom margins, it 
is unnecessary to consider this feature of the book page. 

The tone or strength of color of the printed page is 
another most important item. This is nearly always at its 
best when the type used is set solid and not leaded. Body- 
type is usually designed to present the best appearance 
and color when solid, and in addition to this the placing 
of leads between lines has the,tendency to separate them 
into bands of color across the page. Figs. 1 and 2 show 
the difference between the page set solid and leaded with 
two-point leads. Fig. 1 is a reproduction of a page set in 
twelve-point Caslon, solid, while Fig. 2 represents the same 
page leaded with two-point leads. The body-type when 
set solid presents a rich, even tone which is very attrac- 
tive, but when leaded the result is a weak tone composed 
of bands of color formed by the separate lines. 

In Fig. 3 this richness of tone is still further empha- 
sized by the omission of the wide spacing after the period 
ending each sentence. This does not in any way affect the 
legibility of the text, and adds materially to the even tone 
so much to be desired in the printed page. A comparison 
of this reproduction with Fig. 1 will at once demonstrate 
the desirability of this method of spacing. 

The initial letter in the book-page is a stumbling-block 
for many printers. The reason for this in many cases is 
the desire to embellish the page without having an ade- 
quate assortment of initials at hand from which to draw. 
Probably the error most frequently found in the use of 
initial letters is that of utter lack of tone harmony between 
the letter and the text. Little attention seems to be paid to 
this feature. As long as the desired letter can be found 
in anything like the proper size it is used, regardless of 
whether it conforms to the tone of the printed page or not. 
Fig. 4 shows this lack of tone harmony, and is but a fair 
example of many printed pages. It is of this style of page 
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largely upon published descriptions of 
the scenes and incidents he intended to 
oe upon canvas. At length the pre- 
iminary work was done and the artist 
finished his scale drawings, which gave 
a hint in miniature of the glories that 
were to gre upon the canvas beneath 
the touch of his brushes. Returning to 
his home in the East, he discovered that 
his studio was not large enough to per- 
mit him to set up several of the large 
canvases at one time, as was his inten- 
tion, and therefore he begged the privi- 
lege of using the large studio in the 
residence of Mr. Wm. Evans, an art 
connoisseur of Montclair. The accom- 
modation was readily granted, and when 
Mr. Earle had secured the services of 
Edward Potthast, an eminent painter of 
New York, as his assistant, the real work 
was begun. For weary months the two 
artists worked. Three or four canvases 
were under way at one time. At length 
the last one was finished. The finishing 
touch of beauty was added to the build- 
ing. From the time the paintings were 
unveiled they have been viewed and ad- 
mired daily by hundreds of visitors to 
the building. The most noteworthy of 
22 
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Fic. 1.— Reproduction of page set in twelve-point Caslon, showing richness yg, 2.— Same page, leaded with two-point leads. Instead of an even, rich 
of tone preserved by using body-type solid. tone, this results in a weak tone composed of bands of color 
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Fig. 4.— Showing the lack of tone harmony between the initial letter 


Fie. 3.— A still more even tone, secured by omitting the wide spacing 
after the sentences. Compare with Fig. 1. and the text. 
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Fig. 5.— This initial holds its place and is in striking contrast 
to that shown in Fig. 4. 


that Ernest A. Batchelder in “ The Principles of Design ” 
says: ‘ How often we find good work marred by a mis- 
placed contrast, a type that strikes the note light, asso- 
ciated with an initial that strikes the note black —a con- 
trast inharmonious on nearly every occasion.” 

Note the manner in which the initial in Fig. 5 holds its 
place. It adds the desired touch of decoration to the page, 
but does not strike one forcibly as does the initial in Fig. 
4. Where the desired decorative letter is not available in 
the proper tone it is infinitely better to use a larger size of 
the series used for the text. This will give a better color, 
although not so decorative, and while the decoration may 
be greatly desired it should not be attained at the expense 
of one of the most important items in the consideration of 
the printed page — the tone. 

It is undoubtedly true that these things are, considered 
singly, very small and very likely to be passed over by 
many printers as of little consequence, but in the accuracy 
and appropriateness of the component parts lies the beauty 
of the completed job. It is not by any secret and myste- 
rious methods, nor by any supernatural gifts, that the suc- 
cessful printers produce work that is the wonder and 
envy of the others; instead, it is the careful attention paid 
to these seemingly unimportant details. 





THE ‘** DANGER”? OF HOME. 


“Home is the most dangerous place I ever go to,” 
remarked Mr. John Muir, the famous geologist and natu- 
ralist. He was on the train returning from Arizona to his 
home in Martinez, California, after the earthquake. “ As 
long as I camp out in the mountains, without tent or 
blankets, I get along very well;- but the minute I get into 
a house and have a warm bed and begin to live on fine 
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food, I get into a draft and the first thing I know I am - 


coughing and sneezing and threatened with pneumonia 
and altogether miserable. Outdoors is the natural place 
for a man. 

“Walk where you please, when you like, and take your 
time. The mountains won’t hurt you, nor the exposure. 
Why, I can live out for $50 a year, for bread and tea and 
occasionally a little tobacco. All I need is a sack for the 
bread and a pot to boil water in, and an axe. The rest is 
easy.”— World’s Work. 





ETHICS OF THE VISITING CARD. 


The arbiter elegantiarum of Boston has decided 
“who’s who” and who is “fit” in the city the coming 
year in the new edition of Clark’s Boston Blue Book for 
1907, which has just been issued by E. E. Clark & Co., the 
West street stationer, of Boston, Massachusetts. 

One thing in the book that will be considered of some 
importance among the residents of Boston—and the 
entire country, for that matter —is the proper thing in 
card etiquette the coming year. A few of the rules will 
be found of interest to those who are anxious about 
“what’s what” in cards. 

“The significance of a card is always considered by 
well-bred men and women and its fitness to the occasion 
is an expression of its owner’s individuality; in fact, the 
card is the beginning and the end of etiquette — the 
introduction and the farewell. 

“ Ladies’ visiting cards should be nearly square, fine in 
texture, flexible and of a soft white. Changes in form of 
course occur, but these are the characteristics for those 
who respect good form. 

“It is imperative that ‘Mrs.’ or ‘Miss’ should be 
placed before the name upon the engraved card. 

“Tt is proper to use the husband’s complete name. 
Initials are seldom seen. 

“During a young girl’s first season in society, her 
name is engraved upon her mother’s card. If she is the 
eldest unmarried daughter, she is appended as Miss 
Smith — otherwise her full name is given with the prefix 
of Miss. " 

“When two daughters enter society together, it is 
proper for them to be mentioned upon their mother’s card 
together, thus: 

“¢Mrs. James Smith. 

“«The Misses Smith.’ 

“To send a card without calling signifies inability to 
call in person. 

“¢ Party calls’ should be made within one week after 
date of the party. 

“The visiting cards of gentlemen are shorter and 
slightly narrower than those at present used by ladies. 
‘Mr.’ should be prefixed to the name. 

“Any lady wishing to inform her friends of the pres- 
ence of a lady visiting her family should inclose her vis- 
itor’s card with her own, in the same envelope. 

“When cards of introduction are given, the name of 
bearer should be written above that of the giver; pre- 
fixed by the word ‘ Introducing,’ and the card placed in 
an envelope addressed to the person to whom the intro- 
duction is made. 

“ An invitation to dine should be answered on the day 
received. 

“ Any invitation requesting your presence requires an 
answer.” 

There is much more about card etiquette in this new 
Blue Book. There is also a very good map of Boston.— 
Geyer’s Stationer. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘* For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





Postage on kages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in packages of 
specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


W. W. GiLLesPIE, Memphis, Missourii— More even spacing around the 
panels in the theatrical letter-head would result in a decided improvement. 


BENJAMIN F. Harp, Anderson, Indiana, sends an interesting Christmas 
greeting in the form of a photograph of himself in his daily environment, a 

















Unique holiday greeting from Benjamin F. Harb, Anderson, Indiana. 
reproduction of which is shown herewith. As will be seen in the illustra- 
tion it is a photograph of the Bulletin jobroom. 


E. H. Stuart, Kittanning, Pennsylvania.—Your resetting of the railway 
schedule is a vast improvement over the original. A reproduction of both 
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and B. & A. Division P. R. R. 


Railways Company 
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6 cents a week; 25 cents a month; $3.00 
per year; $2.75 if paid in advance 


OUR JOB DEPARTMENT 
presents you with this little folder, 
and, leat you forget, beg to i 
you that with our modern equipment 
und competent workmen we are best 
prepared to do “quality prioting.” ~ 





Che Daily Times, 


Bittanning, Pa, 


6 cents a week; 25 cents a month; $3.00 per 
year; $2.75 if paid in advance. 





























Resetting of title-page of railway schedule by E. H. Stuart, 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania. 
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original and resetting is shown herewith and speaks for itself. On the 
Christmas program title-page you have crowded the matter too near the top. 
Lowering the three upper lines would result in a decided improvement. 


GeorGe S. GuERNSEY, Exira, Iowa.— Your cover-page specimen is an 
excellent piece of typographical arrangement and leaves nothing to criticize. 


W. H. Cog, Grand Junction, Colorado.— The running of the roman 
numerals in the other color would not have been any improvement, as far as 
we can see. It is, however, a case in which there is little choice. 

THE typography of E. W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington, is invariably of 
the best. Among a package of his recent specimens are some very interest- 
ing designs, those of three business cards being reproduced. The original of 
the card for Frederick Wright is in one color — black — while the John S. 
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Three attractive card specimens from E. W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington. 


Ove card is in black and orange, the initial in the word “ type” being in 
orange, and the Vienna Mills card is in orange and blue, the paragraph mark 
and the text-lines beneath the address being in orange. 


J. A. Hoop, Asbury Park, New Jersey.— The menu is original and 
attractive in design. The typographical appearance would be greatly 
improved if the type-faces used on the different pages were more in keeping 
with each other. 


Aw artistic bit of plate printing is a removal notice sent out by Har- 
court & Co., Louisville, Kentucky. It consists of four pages, the title-page 
being in red, gold and black. The workmanship is of the best and the 
arrangement very pleasing. 


“Sones 0’ THE SounpD ”’ is the title of an attractive booklet of poems by 
Alice Harriman, with illustrations by Frank Calvert, printed by the Stuff 
Printing Concern, Seattle. It is well printed in colors and embellished by 
totem designs by Harry S. Stuff, making a very artistic specimen. 


From E. C. Chapman, Cooranbong, New South Wales, comes a copy of 
the eleventh annual announcement of the Avondale School for Christian 
Workers. The announcement is a very attractive specimen, the half-tone 
printing being exceptionally good. 


WINFRED ARTHUR Woopis, with the Blanchard Press, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, sends an attractive greeting, printed in four colors on Strathmore 
deckle-edge stock. It is an artistic specimen, thoroughly in keeping with 
the usual high standard of his work. 


es 
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Aw artistic little volume is at hand from The Britton Printing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is a private edition of a poem entitled, ‘‘ What’s the 
Last from Buffalo,’ and is handsomely printed in gold and colors and bound 
— the result being a very attractive volume. 

Harper, with the Observer Print Shop, Corning, 
Two of his letter-heads, reproduced here- 


in leather 

SpEcIMENS from T. E. 
California, are uniformly good. 
with, give a suggestion of his style. 


THOMAS WHITE, President 

C. F. JEWETT, Vice-President 
CARL FERGUS, Recording Secretary 
E. TAMKIN. Corresponding Secretary 
WILL CASE, Treasurer 
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EMILE ApAM, New Orleans, Louisiana.—The card on which you have used 
the parallel rule is much the better of the two, as it does not contain such a 
surplus of the warm color —red. The cold color must greatly predominate 
on the printed page, and where red and black are used from five to twenty 
per cent of the red is sufficient. 

A. W. St. Joun Printing Company, South Berkeley, California.— The 
feature line on the card submitted is rather weak in comparison with the 


Birchfield Growers’ Association 


“HANDLING ALL VARIETIES OF GARDEN VEGETABLES § SPECIALTY OF MELONS 








Corning, California 


R. MOFFITT, President A. B. GLASIER, Vice-President 


W. R. HALL, Mining Engineer 
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GEO. F. ATKINS, Secretary C. L. PETERSON, Treasurer 





Hort Bidwell Consolidated Gold Mining Company 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE 


LAWS 


OF ARIZONA @ NON-ASSESSABLE 


Two characteristic letter-heads from T. E. Harper, with the Observer Print Shop, Corning, California. 


RALPH TENNAL, Sabetha, Kansas.—The smaller label is a very creditable 
piece of work. The rules dividing the panels in the larger label are rather 
weak, and the use of several different faces of type detracts from its appear- 
ance. 

AMoNG recent specimens from W. W. Drummond, St. Louis, Missouri, is 
an attractive panel arrangement for a letter-head, which is reproduced here- 
with. The original was in red and black, the small line across the top and 
the feature line being in red. 


A closer grouping of the various items with the resul- 
The spacing around 


balance of the card. 
tant distribution of white space would prove helpful. 
the inner panels should be equalized. 

REcENT copies of The Spartan, published by the senior class of the Sparta 
high school, Sparta, Wisconsin, and printed by the Herald-Advertiser Com- 
pany, have reached this department and prove to be very creditable speci- 
mens. They are tastefully arranged and well printed, the advertising compo- 
sition deserving special credit. 


ALL AGREEMENTS ARE CONTINGENT UPON STRIKES, ACCIDENTS, DELAYS OF CARRIERS, AND OTHER DELAYS UNAVOIDABLE OR BEYOND OUR CONTROL 
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SAINT LOUIS, MO., 


Attractive panel-design by W. W. Drummond, St. Louis, Missouri. 


THE products of The New Century Printers, Lincoln, Nebraska, are excel- 
lent examples of high-class printing. The accompanying reproduction of the 
first and fourth pages of a menu cover will convey an idea of the class of 
work which they do. The original is in red and gray, with the half-tone in 
the cut-out in photo brown. 
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Menu cover from the press of the New Century Printers, Lincoln, Nebraska. 























THE typography of B. R. Bowman, Ogden, Utah, is distinctive and con- 
tains much to be commended. Reproductions are shown opposite of two of 
his recent specimens, a ball ticket and a mailing card, the latter being 
printed in black, red and green. 


An attractive cover-design is that used for the annual review edition of 
Cotton, published by the Cotton Publishing Company, Atlanta, Georgia. A 
reproduction is shown on next page. The original is printed in one color 
from an excellent half-tone, and harmonizes with the title in a most pleasing 
manner. 


Copies of the Christmas issues of The Weekly Press, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, the Auckland Weekly News, Auckland, New Zealand, and the Otago 
Daily Times and Witness, Dunedin, New Zealand, have reached this depart- 
ment. They are handsome specimens of high-class publishing, each one being 
replete with excellent half-tone illustrations of the country and its people. 
The plate-making, typography and presswork are of the very best, and the 
results are a credit to the publishers. 


ADDITIONAL specimens have been received during the month as follows: 
G. A. Craigs, Sussex, New Brunswick, neat letter-head; Olney G. Rora- 
bacher, Kenosha, Wisconsin, attractively arranged souvenir, the half-tones, 
however, being very poorly printed; Thomas Todd, Boston, calendar for 
Northern Pacific Railway, Christmas menu; The Ebbert & Rich- 
ardson Company, Cincinnati, greeting; Winn & Hammond, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, attractive Christmas number of The Student; The Colorgraph Printing 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island, greeting; Crocker-Wheeler Company, 
Ampere, New Jersey, calendar for 1907; Robert Johnston, Prescott, Ontario, 
neat and attractive greeting; Julian Malone, Jacksonville, Illinois, note- 
head containing too much red ink in proportion to the colder color; C. E. 
Hughes, Duluth, Minnesota, a folder, the rules on the inner panel of the 
cover of which are too light for the type-face used; Webb V. Wildman, 
Chicago, artistic menus; The Munroe Press, Fail River, Massachusetts, 2 


January ; 
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holiday greeting attractively printed in colors; The F. H. McCulloch Print- 
ing Company, Austin, Minnesota, calendar for 1907; Boatwright Brothers 
Company, Danville, Virginia, excellent commercial specimens; D. C. Silve, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, an attractive showing of regular commercial work. 
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Ball ticket and mailing card, the latter in three colors, by B. R. Bowman, 
Ogden, Utah. 


BLorrers have been received from the following: Stettiner Brothers, 
New York; Mohr & Carter, Bellefontaine, Ohio; Mobile & Ohio Railroad; 
S. Ronsheim & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Williams & Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland; John T. Palmer Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; 
Stevenson Printing Company, Toronto; Ed H. Packard, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; American Printing Company, St. Joseph, Missouri; John W. Little & 
Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island; La Junta Tribune, La Junta, Colorado. 





TROUBLE WITH THE GAS ENGINE. 


The editor of Inter-Ocean, Devils Lake, North Dakota, 
in the issue of December 21 responds in an exasperated 
ironical way to the inquiry of a subscriber signing herself 
“ Anxious Nellie,” who says: 

Editor Inter-Ocean: Our folks have been tak- 
ing your paper since I was a little girl and we 
are all interested in its weekly visit. I am 
grown up now, and of course enjoy the paper 
more than ever. I have often wondered what 
the duties of an editor are, and how a weekly 
paper is made. Getting out only one paper a 
week, how does an editor put in his time? Won’t 
you tell me? 


We suspect that “ Anxious Nellie” is the imaginative 
cumulation of all the questions that the editor has received, 
and so he fixes Nellie up and fires off all his skyrockets of 
sarcasm at one blast. According to his story the editor 
does all the chores that can be imagined incidental to a 
printing-office besides the regular editorial duties, the cul- 
minating trouble being with the gas engine, regarding 
which he says: 

“The final struggle in this office is on Thursdays, from 
4 P.M. to 4 A.M., according to the temper displayed by the 
gasoline engine. It is the modern gasoline engine that 
makes the average editor believe that there is no here- 
after and keeps him out of church. After the editor has 


read all the proofs, made up the forms and placed them 
on the big cylinder press, he walks over to the gasoline 
engine with nothing but Christian thoughts in his mind. 
He turns some thick oil into the yawning cups of the 
engine, which sits there in peaceful repose, with its pent- 
up energy either rebellious or submissive to the touch of 
man just as it happens to feel at that particular time. 
The battery is turned on and the editor grabs the fly-wheel 
as though he fully realizes there is going to be a fierce 
fight for supremacy and he must show the pesky thing 
that he is its master on the very start. He gives it a few 
encouraging starts, but it stubbornly refuses to go. Here 
is where the editor’s physical strength comes into the 
game. Among his other accomplishments he must be a 
gasoline expert. When he recovers from his panting spell, 
the editor tackles the infernal machine again and turns 
that ponderous fly-wheel until he is ready to fall from 
exhaustion. At this period he becomes a bigoted pagan, 
and says things that are not printable. In a scientific 
manner the editor takes that engine apart and puts it 
together again, no wiser than before. He goes through 
the maneuvers as before, but the engine still refuses to 
run. After wrestling with it until about 2 A.M. the 
machine starts off with a deep gurgle in its throat that 
sounds like a demoniac laugh and keeps on going until the 
edition is printed, and we feel like letting it run forever.” 











Annual Review Edition January, 1907 
- — 




















Cotton Publishing Co. Inc, Publishers, © ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 





Attractive cover-design for the annual review edition of Cotton. 





THE COLD SHOULDER. 


At a reception in Washington some time ago one of 
the guests, a man with a poor memory for faces and, in 
addition, a little near-sighted, took the host aside and spoke 
to him in a confidential whisper. 

“You see that tall man standing by the door?” he 
asked. 

“ Yeu” 

“ Well, I was talking to him a while ago about the ter- 
ribly cold weather in Nebraska last year, and he yawned 
in my face.” 

The host smiled. “ Don’t you know who he is?” asked 
he. 

“ No.” 

“That’s Lieutenant Peary, the Arctic explorer.”— 
Harper’s Weekly. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in this 
department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to ca!l upon us for competent help for an 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks onr t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KeEyBoarRps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 


THe LINOTYPE OPERATOR’s CoMpANion.— By E. J. Barclay. 64 pages. 
$1, postpaid. 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST’s GUIDE.— By S. Sandison. 36 pages, 


vest-pocket size. Price, $1. 

Srupps’ ManuaL.— By William Henry Stubbs. A practical treatise on 
Linotype keyboard manipulation. Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

A WEEK’s INSTRUCTION ON THE SIMPLEX ONE-MAN TYPESETTER.— By W. E. 
Lewis. Originally printed serially in Newspaperdom and now issued in book 
form. $1.50, postpaid. 

THALER KerysBoaRp.— An exact counterpart of the latest two-letter Lino- 
type keyboard, made of metal and with movable keys; a practical device to 
assist Linotype students. Price, $4, plus expressage, 55 cents. 

Correct Kreysoarp FrnGerinGc.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet of 
16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for the 
acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 25 
cents. 

FacstmMiILE LinotypE Keysoarp.— An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and ‘‘motion” learned by practice 
on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full information as 
to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

MoperN Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.” A thoroughly com- 
prehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, 
by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operat- 
ing and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

History oF Composinc MacHINEs.— By John S. Thompson. A compre- 
hensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the earliest 
record — 1822 — down to date; descriptions and illustrations of over one 
hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents granted on 
typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United States is given. 
This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines — Past and Pres- 
ent,” published serially in THE INLAND PRINTER. 216 pages. Bound in full 
leather, soft, $3; cloth, $2; postpaid. 

THE MECHANISM OF THE LiNoTyPE.— By John S. Thompson. Revised 
Second Edition, 1905. The standard text-book on the Linotype machine. 
Full information and instructions regarding the new Pica and Double-maga- 
zine Linotypes. Every adjustment fully described and illustrated, with addi- 
tional matter concerning the handling of tools, ete. A full list of technical 
questions for the use of the student. Fifty illustrations. Twenty-nine chap- 
ters, as follows: Keyboard and Magazine, Assembler, Spaceband Box, Line- 
delivery Carriage, Friction Clutch, First Elevator, Second-elevator Transfer, 
Second Elevator, Distributor Box, Distributor, Vise-automatic Stop, Mold 
Disk, Metal-pot, Pump Stop, Automatic Gas Governors, The Cams, How to 
Make Changes, The Trimming Knives, Erecting a Machine, Two-letter 
Attachment, Oiling and Wiping, The Pica Machine, Double-magazine 
Machine, Plans for Installing, Tools, Measurement of Matter, Definitions of 
Mechanical Terms, List of Adjustments, List of Questions, Things you 
Should Not Forget. Bound in flexible leather for the pocket, making it 
handy for reference. 218 pages. Price, $2, postpaid. 


RoBpert DRUMMOND, 444 Pearl street, New York, 
announces that a Lanston Monotype machine that casts 
matter with low spaces and quads may now be seen at his 
office. 

IMPERFECT SLUGS.— W. C., writes: “Enclosed find 
slug from a No. 2 machine. Take note of the poor face 
and holes in body. I am using a burner with two long and 
two short pipes, and have tried the metal at all tempera- 
tures and can not get a perfect slug. The plunger is kept 
clean and goes the full stroke.” Answer.— The slug shows 
a very spongy body when cut in cross section. This may 
be due to improper ventage of the mouthpiece, thus pre- 
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venting the escape of the air when the metal enters the 
mold. The face on slug is imperfect, showing a pitted 
surface, which may be due to the mouthpiece holes being 
clogged with dross or oxide, preventing the free flow of 
metal. If the plunger is worn and, as it descends, allows 
metal to bubble upward in well, the plunger should be 
renewed. Clean out the hole in the side of the well so 
that the metal may enter the well freely. Test the lock-up 
of mouthpiece against the mold, as it appears that there 
is leakage there. 


TRIMMING KNIvEsS.—“ Massachusetts Inquirer ” writes: 
“Can you tell me why the knives do not change from long 
primer to brevier properly and vice versa? I have two 
No. 1 machines that are run nights on bookwork, long 
primer, twenty-four-em slugs. In the morning when 
changed back to brevier (newspaper, thirteen ems) the 
knives cut too close, trimming off all the ribs and part of 
the slug (see enclosed sample). When the knives are set 
.112 for brevier and changed to long primer they go as 
high as .150 to .155 and are not alike on both ends.” 
Answer.— In trouble of this kind, it will usually be found 
that the presence of dirt on the wedge of the knife block 
causes its erratic performance when changing. With a 
two-mold disk, both molds must be placed identically in the 
pockets in the disk. The sample slugs sent show also that 
the stationary knife is cutting too close —is cutting into 
the body of the slug. It should not touch the body, but 
merely remove the overhang of the face. 


MATRICES DROPPING IN WRONG CHANNEL.— A. W. P., 
Vincennes, Indiana, writes: “I have trouble with the 
matrices dropping in the wrong channel. The trouble is 
not in the magazine, but according to my best judgment 
is in the matrices, for only certain ones cause any trouble. 
I mark them and when I take them out the trouble is 
ended. The mats enter the distributor box all O. K. and 
go on to the combination bar all right — perfectly straight 
up and down, but often they advance two or three inches 
and assume an angle. Thus you see when the dropping 
place is reached, the lower end does not clear the partition. 
I have several matrices in different channels acting the 
same way, and the only way I can account for it is that 
the combinations in the matrices are badly worn.” 
Answer.— As the lower-case n ‘and m matrices have only 
one pair of combinations, they soon wear and allow the 
matrices to hang at an angle. Nothing can be done with 
matrices so damaged; they must be thrown away. The 
cause of this wear is probably due to imperfect alignment 
of the first and second elevators, which allows the com- 
binations to strike the second elevator bar during trans- 
ference. You might be able to use the damaged matrices 
by bending the magazine entrance guides to the right. 
Always send a matrix when inquiring regarding troubles 
of this nature. 

Wuo Is THE WORLD’Ss CHAMPION?— Anent the discus- 
sion going on in these columns between Mr. William H. 
Stubbs and Mr. Charles A. Nichols as to which is entitled 
to the honor of the title of champion Linotypist, both hav- 
ing made remarkable showings of speed as Linotype oper- 
ators, the claims of an Australian operator, Mr. M. J. 
Doyle, to high honors under perhaps dissimilar circum- 
stances, are attracting attention. Mr. Doyle, it will be 
recalled, was credited in the October number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, by our Australian correspondent, with 
an average of 16,500 ens per hour —not of itself a high 
mark as-compared with the work of American operators, 
as there are hundreds in this country making higher aver- 
ages daily and getting paid therefor on a piece-scale basis. 
But perhaps the conditions under which our foreign breth- 
ren work may account to some extent for their failure to 
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reach the marks set by Mr. Stubbs, Mr. Nichols and others 
of our speedy operators. On this account, an interna- 
tional championship contest between the best operators of 
the world would excite interest as nothing else could, and 
settle for all time the mooted question. That a large purse 
could be raised for the entrants to contest for is 
undoubted, and this and the honor would make it worth 
while. Of course, International Typographical Union laws 
at present prohibit contests of speed between its members, 
but arrangements could be made to hold the contest on 
neutral soil— say in England—and perhaps no opposi- 
tion to the contest would be made by the union authorities. 
Let such a contest be arranged, by all means. 


EJECTOR DIFFICULTIES.—G. W., St. Louis, Missouri, 
writes: “ Last month when I took charge of this machine 
I found it to be in a very bad condition. This machine 
would not eject anything below ten or above twenty-four 
ems pica without being reversed and knocked out with the 
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ejector. A boy standing in back of the machine did this 
work. I have screwed up the cam shoes, as much as I 
dare to, and also’ the mold slide, as it was below the .010 
measurement. Result: The mold moves on the vise- 
locking pins without any friction and the slugs come out of 
the machine, any measure from six to twenty-eight ems 
pica, with grace and ease. But right here there is still a 
deficiency which, although not very perceptible, has agi- 
tated my mind very much, and your advice or assistance 
to overcome this will be appreciated. The slug is not, 
seemingly, ejected so quiet and noiseless, and the 
spaceband-lever pawl as it moves over the second elevator 
bar blade is somewhat shaky and rattling. The elevator 
transfer roller, traveling along on cam ten, is worn about 
1-64 of an inch, and as it leaves the automatic safety-pawl 
buffer, this jiggering or rattling of the spaceband-lever 
pawl takes place and also the hard ejection of the slug. 
Hjector slide or pins which hold the ejector blade or rest 
against it are not worn.” Answer.—The adjustment of the 
cam shoes on the mold-turning cam assisted the mold disk 
to move forward noiselessly. The brake on the mold- 
turning shaft also helps in this direction. Neither should 
be adjusted too tightly. The adjustment of the mold slide 
should allow a play of .007 of an inch—the screws 
beneath the loose gib being the means of adjustment. It 
is not likely that either of these adjustments helped in the 
ejection of the slugs, the difficulty being perhaps due to 


presence of oil on the clutch leathers, a loose driving belt. 


or, quite as likely, dull or misadjusted slug-trimming 
knives. Especially if the knife which trims the smooth 
side of the slug were dull or set to trim into the body of 
the slug would ejection be difficult. Sometimes it will 
also be found that metal has run into the ejector guide 
and causes it to bind the blade. When these things are 


corrected the uncertain movement of the other parts of the 
machine will be remedied. 

METAL TROUBLES.— J. T. R., Anderson, Indiana, writes: 
“T am sending you six Linotype slugs which I would like 
to have you examine and give me your opinion on. (1) 
Slug marked No. 1: How many causes could there be for 
these conditions of a slug; what are they? (2) Slugs 
marked a, b and c were cast one after the other without 
any change of justification; a appears to have a fairly 
good lock-up, while 6, being cast next, and ¢ next, show 
bad on bottom and produce a plaster on bottom of slug. 
The metal seems to be full of hard particles and sticks to 
the mouthpiece like glue, whether hot or cold. What is 
the trouble? The mold is comparatively new and in good 
shape as far as wear is concerned. (3) Slugs marked o 
and oo were cast next, while the vent trim was at least 
three-quarters of an inch in length and every one open. 
Yet it would seem that the air was not expelled from the 
mold cell. I have increased and lessened the tension on 
plunger-spring to no apparent effect. What is the trouble 
again? (4) Does the old style No. 1 machine run stiff or 
different from the late machines? The driving mechanism 
of the machine seems to run stiff, or at least different 
from any machine I ever noticed. I think that when send- 
ing in a line and machine starts, the first elevator ought 
to slide down to vise cap after the machine is started. 
But by using the controlling lever it is easy to stop the 
machine anywhere with first elevator at any point between 
line-delivery channel and vise cap, as the machine will 
not roll. The pot lever does not interfere and the pot- 
balancing spring is strong and allows the pot-lever roller 
to bear lightly on the cam. What is the remedy, or is it 
natural for this style of machine? (5) Is it practicable 
to put a mouthpiece in a machine when pot is cold? Does 
the factory put them in cold?” Answer.— The trouble 
with all your slugs, to a great extent, is due to the condi- 
tion of the metal, which is altogether too soft, being almost 
pure lead. It requires an addition of tin and antimony, 
but perhaps you are not so situated that you can success- 
fully tone up the metal. I would advise that you order, 
say, a thousand pounds from a reliable metal dealer, and 
ship him all your old metal, with instructions to tone it 
and return. You will then have your metal in good con- 
dition and will not have the trouble with the mouthpiece 
choking. Another trouble is the back knife, which is set 
too close and gouges into the smooth side of the slug. 
This leads to the crushing in of hollow slugs when they 
are being ejected, the hollow slugs being due to poor metal, 
which does not flow freely. The squirting of metal at the 
back of the mold is due to an imperfect lock-up of the pot. 
Probably the mouthpiece is warped. This should be tested 
with red lead on the back of the mold and filed or fitted as 
described in the book “ The Mechanism of the Linotype.” 
The clutch of your machine should be set so that the 
machine will stop instantly when the controlling lever is 
thrown in; but if the machine works too heavily, perhaps 
some of the bearings are tightened up too much and bind 
the shafts. It may be the brake for the mold-turning 
shaft which is too tight. Mouthpieces can be successfully 
inserted when the pot is cold. A method of doing this is 
described in the October number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

MAKING A MACHINIST OPERATOR.— Not the least of the 
work of the Inland Printer Technical School is in teaching 
its students to think for themselves and the results are 
apparent when its graduates secure situations as operator- 
machinists. One who was lately sent to a small plant in 
Illinois writes: “I found that all the matrices were dam- 
aged more or less. In justifying, the first elevator was 
raising one-eighth of an inch, if not more — about all that 
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could be possible and it work at all. I found that in send- 
ing in a tight line the vise automatic did not stop the 
machine till the disk was forward part way on the locking 
studs. This puzzled me for a while. I traced the action 
to the clutch collar and found it considerably out of 
adjustment, which I remedied by dressing down the thick 
leathers, which must have been put in new recently. The 
collar is still a trifle less than 15-32 of an inch from the 
bearing, but now the disk stops just before coming onto 
the studs, so I will let it go at that. Before I had to push 
in controlling lever and back machine before the first ele- 
vator could descend, as the matrices could not pass the 
mold on account of its being forward so far. The first 
elevator when coming to its highest point stops with a 
rather loud bang. It seems to be retarded by the levers 
which depress the rail in elevator jaw, which supports the 
matrices in casting black-face. The rail works freely, but 
perhaps the springs are stiffer than necessary, or is it pos- 
sible that the interference is in the top guide? The front 
jaw is rubbing against it quite hard, but it has to to over- 
come the tension of the springs to depress the rail. The 
second elevator also comes down rather hard. It did 
rebound, but I have remedied that. The nut on the spring 
rod had worked loose and was nearly an inch from the 
spring when the elevator was down. The book tells me 
that it should be against the spring when the elevator is 
down, where I now have it. I think the noise it makes now 
is its nature. It is working all right. The second elevator 
was coming up to its seat in the upper guide with a slam 
also, and every time it caused the distributor shifter lever 
to ‘wabble’ back and forth. I have it seating noiselessly 
but firmly. The machine did start with a jerk and conse- 
quently undue noise, but dressing down those leather shoes 
on the clutch seems to have made a change there, and now 
the machine starts so easy that it can hardly be detected 
from the noise it makes. I am going slow and making 
sure before I change any adjustment, and so far I have 
not lost five minutes’ time through making an adjustment. 
Every time the machine started the controlling lever would 
be rattled back and forth, which also seems to have quit 
since I have made all those changes. The day man does 
some awful things, such as scraping the sides of space- 
bands with another broken one, opening the mold with a 
broken spaceband, etc. He told me to always lock the vise 
tight. He weighs about 250 pounds and every time I close 
the vise when he is there he comes and throws his weight 
against the screws. I can hardly loosen them after that. 
I keep ‘mum,’ as I note he does not like to be told any- 
thing by one who is just learning, although he pretends to 
want to learn new things. The machine takes the abuse, 
the ‘ boss’ pays the bills, so it is no affair of mine.” 
TRUEING MoLpDs AND CLEANING METAL.— A correspon- 
dent writes: “(1) Describe minutely the process of even- 
ing up the pot mouthpiece for a 4-mold disk, and how 
many parts of the mold disk would require to be tested to 
see if they were true before testing each mold? (2) 
Describe minutely the process for making the pot mouth- 
piece even for a double-magazine mold disk. That has two 
molds in the disk. (3) Describe very minutely the process 
of melting the metal, and purifying it in the large melting- 
pot, temperature, time, etc., and amount of metal (and 
what kind) to be mixed in to retemper the metal. Also 
whether it is a raw potato, stick of green wood, etc., which 
is put in to separate the oxide or dross from the metal in 
the retempering process. At what time is the potato or 
stick put in? Is the potato ever taken out? Is there any 
rosin ever put in, and what stage, etc.? How long does the 
whole process last? (4) What makes a lower-case g 
come down when you touch a k, and a k come down when 
you touch a g key, the verge-springs not being crossed, 
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and the keyrods and cams being all right; the combina- 
tions being all right also? (5) What makes a lower-case 
g travel all the way across the distributor to the pi 
channel and then fall out?” Amnswer.—*(1) Test the 
mouthpiece with each mold and note the variation in 
lock-up; true up the mouthpiece to approximate the varia- 
tion or lap the complete molds that appear the most 
warped; test them with a straight-edge. (2) Two molds 
are trued up the same as one or four. (3) The metal to 
be melted may consist of slugs, trimmings, skimmings 
from pot and sweepings from about machine. These are 
placed in a large pot, which may hold five hundred 
pounds and upward. The heat may be from gas, coke, 
etc. The time required to melt is about one and one-half 
hours, the temperature being about 515° F. As soon as 
the metal is melted, a flux is added (one ounce to about 
five hundred pounds), and stirred thoroughly with the 
metal for about ten minutes. It has a reducing action, the 
unreduced oxide and dirt rising to the surface and is then 
skimmed off. In pouring off, dip the ladle to the bottom 
each time, as this gives a more intimate mixture of the 
three metals which form the compound. As pouring con- 
tinues, the heat is reduced, so that when the pot is nearly 
empty the gas is turned off. The use of a potato, a piece 
of green wood, sal ammoniac, coal-oil, tallow or any fatty 
substance is for the same purpose as the flux, which may 
be procured from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company in 
pound packages. When you wish to retemper the metal, 
submit a three-pound pig to your metal dealer for analy- 
sis. He will report to you the amount of retempering 
metal you will need, this to be added to your metal in the 
proportion he will name. (4) If the question is intended 
to convey the idea that every touch of lower-case g key 
brought a k, and of k a g, it would be well to examine the 
combinations on the matrices; also see that the buttons on 
key-levers are not transposed. If it occurred occasionally 
and with a few matrices only, it would likely mean faulty 
combinations. (5) There must be a faulty combination on 
any matrix which travels beyond its proper channel. Per- 
haps the combination of the offending matrix was not cut 
at all, leaving full teeth, which would make it run in the 
pi channel. 

OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES.—-A successful graduate of 
the Machine Composition Department of the I. P. T. S. 
writes: “I am just one more poor fellow who has left 
the school to strike a job on a machine ‘in pretty good 
condition, only been in use about eighteen months.’ To 
begin at the beginning —as I learned so thoroughly in 
your school —the machine was run by a gasoline engine 
(in bad order) which would almost slow down, then run 
with a jerk and rush, and was connected to machine by 
an almost endless system of belts (used for running 
presses of different sizes) ending in one belt from the ceil- 
ing to a pulley on the floor just behind the machine, this 
belt scraping against the machine and throwing a con- 
stant shower of dust into the cams. I think it would be 
easier to tell what was right than what was wrong about 
the machine. The first thing I saw the machinist (black- 
smith) operator in charge do was to take a handful of 
mats that were not dropping easy and take a gasoline 
brush, used to clean ink off of type, and give them a 
washing (?); the keyrods had from one to three springs 
on each; the assembling. mechanism was so choked with 
dirt that I do not see how it ran at all; the vise-locking 
screws had been turned up so tight that the right-hand 
one was worn out and would hardly hold at all; an 
accumulation of metal in the grooves and on the front of 
mold had been cleaned out several times daily with screw- 
driver, or anything else handy, until grooves were 
scratched, dented and scarred so badly they were hardly 
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recognizable; the mold disk had not been drawn forward 
nor the back of the mold cleaned for months; the entire 
mold wheel had been warped by using the gasoline emer- 
gency torch, until it ran with a ‘ wabble’ of at least % of 
an inch; the back knife scraped hard at one place and did 
not touch at all in another; the oil cup over the mold 
slide was covered with dust and metal and had not been 
oiled for months; the second-elevator starting spring was 
in five pieces, and with an erratic engine, caused the ele- 
vator to jerk up frequently, with consequent damage to 
the distributor-box bar; the magazime entrances had been 
bent and rebent until not one was right; the machinist- 
operator (?) had got angry one day and kicked the main 
clutch, breaking the link (it was tied with wire); the 
driving belt from the floor to the machine was too loose, 
causing the machine to ‘ balk’ frequently, said machinist- 
operator (?) putting printers’ ink and rosin on it, which 
made a nice mess on and around the machine; a boy had 
been trusted (but not instructed) to clean spacebands, he 
merely rubbing them in graphite, which only formed a 
covering on the metal accumulation. I took a piece of 
brass and cleaned them off (had better let it stay, I think), 
but before running over an hour or two, metal would 
accumulate on them as large as a finger-nail. I only 
made one nearly fatal mistake. I was given some eight- 
point type, twenty-four picas wide, set some weeks pre- 
viously, to correct. I had a number of front squirts, 
which I soon found was caused by the mold disk locking 
too tight on first move forward. I was nervous about 
adjustments, so by thin spacing I filled the lines full and 
made out. A few nights later I had the same trouble, so 
determined to adjust it. While doing so I noticed where 
some one had been squirting oil over the cams. This, 
together with before-mentioned dust from belt, caused an 
accumulation of at least 1-64 of an inch of dirt in the 
groove in the cam in which mold-slide roller traveled. If 
I had only cleaned before adjusting! Let me finish by say- 
ing the system of reading copy you teach in your excellent 
school is the finest thing in the business — it’s worth the 
price of instruction alone, especially in the law work I 
encounter.” 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 

Typesetting Machine.— Alexander Dow, New York city. 
Filed July 2, 1902. Issued October 23, 1906. No. 833,957. 

Typesetting and Justifying Machine.— Alexander Dow, 
New York city. Filed July 2, 1902.. Issued October 23, 
1906. No. 833,956. 

Case-Handling Device for Typesetting Machines.— 
Alexander Dow, New York city. Filed July 2,1902. Issued 
October 23, 1906. No. 833,958. 

Monotype Keyboard.— A. J. Wadsworth, Washington, 
D. C., assignor of one-half to F. W. Baxter, Washington, 
D. C. Filed July 14, 1906. Issued November 13, 1906. No. 
835,993. 

Rotary Typecaster— A. Schiepe, Berlin, Germany, 
assignor to Hugo Friedmann, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Filed December 16, 1905. Issued November 13, 1906. No. 
836,053. 

Line-Centering Mechanism.— P. T. Dodge, Brooklyn, 
New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York city. Filed June 25, 1906. Issued November 
20, 1906. No. 836,374. 

Adjustable Mold Liner.— Lewis Ward, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed April 30, 1904. Issued November 20, 
1906. No. 836,439. 

Typesetting and Justifying Machine— F. A. Johnson, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, assignor to Unitype Com- 
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pany, Manchester, Connecticut. Filed October 19, 1901. 
Issued November 27, 1906. No. 836,687. 

Type-justifying Mechanism.—F rank McClintock, Mount 
Vernon, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, New York city. Filed September 5, 1905. 
Issued November 27, 1906. No. 836,697. 

Type Ejector— Frank McClintock, Mount Vernon, New 
York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed September 5, 1905. Issued November 27, 
1906. No. 836,698. 

Linotype Slug— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed October 8, 1906. Issued November 27, 1906. 
No. 836,710. 

Distributor Bar.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed August 17, 1906. Issued November 27, 1906. 
No. 837,126. 

Linotype Matrix.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed October 8, 190€. Issued November 27, 1906. 
No. 837,127. 

Knife Block T. S. Homans, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed June 30, 1906. Issued November 27, 1906. 
No. 837,226. 

Linotype Mold.— T. S. Homans, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed June 30, 1906. Issued December 4, 1906. No. 
837,837. 

Recasting Apparatus.— F. W. Sutcliffe, London, and 
Charles Holliwell, Broadheath, England, assignors to Lino- 
type and Machinery, Ltd., London, England. Filed October 
5, 1905. Issued December 11, 1906. Nos. 838,062, 838,063, 
838,064. ; 

Spaceband.— P. T. Dodge, Washington, D. C., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. Filed 
October 20, 1906. Issued December 18, 1906. No. 838,609. 

Matrix-casting Machine.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New 
York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed May 26, 1906. Issued December 18, 1906. 
No. 838,905. 

Assembling Device.—L. L. Kennedy, Brooklyn, New 
York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed October 23, 1906. Issued December 25, 
1906. No. 839,484. 

Type Justifier— Frank McClintock, Mount Vernon, 
New York, assignor to A. G. Norrie and W. E. Drummond, 
New York. Filed February 11, 1904. Issued December 
25, 1906. No. 839,504. 





SAD ENDING. 

A young clerk grown up in the employ of a prosperous 
German grocer was by reason of his ability and knowledge 
of all the details virtually intrusted with the management 
of the business, and although given frequent advances of 
salary, began to feel that his services were absolutely 
indispensable and not properly appreciated from a money 
point of view. He laid the matter before his employer, 
placing particular stress on what a difficult matter it 
would be to operate the business without him. This claim 
was admitted by the employer, who inquired further: 

“ But, Chon, vat if you should die? ” 

“Oh, then you would have to get along without me,” 
remarked John. 

After a few minutes’ deep thought the employer looked 
up at John and said: 

“Vell, Chon, chust gonsider yourself deat.” — Harper’s 
Weekly. 











This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 


ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 





THE “Musée du Livre,” Brussels, ciliate: has 
attempted to organize a systematic collection of catalogues 
and specimens relating to the many industries codperating 
in the making of books (type, paper, machinery, ink, auto- 
typie, héliogravure, photogravure, etc,). The collection will 
be classified and put at the disposition of all the visitors of 
the Museum. An appeal is forwarded to all manufacturers 
to obtain the said catalogues and specimens. Send all 
documents and information to the provisional seat of the 
Museum: 27a, Montagne de la Cour, Brussels, Belgium. 


THE Solvene Manufacturing Company, Clinton, Iowa, 
is offering a type wash which it claims has distinct 
points of merit, inasmuch as it is not inflammable, has 
no caustic or poison, will not rust metal, is pleasant and 
healing for the hands and is better than benzine or lye 
in the printshop. It is an odorless and almost neutral 
composition in paste form, prepared with the idea of 
forming an emulsion with the oil and the ink sufficient to 
carry the pigment. This emulsion is easily disposed of 
by washing with a sponge or flushing off with a flow of 
water. Printers interested would do well to write to the 
company. 


THE Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia, an organiza- 
tion whose objects are “ a scientific study of advertising, in 
a sincere endeavor to promote its best interests, and for the 
widening and amalgamation of advertising circles, bringing 
them into a closer and better understood relationship,” 





held its first annual banquet in November, which was 
graced by many eminent guests in the newspaper and 
advertising field. The menu card, a reproduction of which 
is herewith shown, designed by Gatchel & Manning of 
Philadelphia, was a valued souvenir of the occasion. 


A new circular has just been issued by the manufac- 
turers of the Reliance Lever Paper Cutter, briefly stating 
the points of advantage it has in serving the printer so 
well, one of which is its simplicity. This cutter is so con- 
structed that there can be no springing or yielding of any 
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of the parts; this insures strength and rigidity, features 
essential to accuracy as well as durability. 


THE wide range of usefulness of the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine is permanently and forcibly brought to the 
attention of the printing trade by a yearly calendar just 
issued by the Wood & Nathan Company, No. 1 Madison 
avenue, New York city, sole selling agents. The calendar, 
a reproduction of the cover of which is here shown, has 
no two pages alike in design or in coloration, and the tint- 
forms, type, borders, ornaments, etc., are all the product 
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of the Monotype. These are shown in great variety of 
styles and combinations. The text is given to statistics 
of the performance of the machine, testimonials from pres- 
ent users of the Monotype, and data of value to operatives. 
As an exemplification of the wide application of the 
machine, this piece of advertising shows a versatility and 
a resourcefulness no less admirable than the accomplish- 
ments illustrated. 


THE Thirtieth Official Stationery Fair of Leipsic, 
arranged by the Stationery Society of Central Germany, 
will be held from March 4 to 9, 1907, inclusive, in the 
Leipziger Messpalast Petersstrasse 44. Mr. Bruno Nest- 
mann is the chairman of the society having the fair in 
charge. There are over four hundred exhibitors, making 
exhibits of paper of every kind, of stationery goods and 
writing materials, and kindred manufactures; objects 
made of paper, papier maché, prints, postal-cards, placards 
and almanacs and machines of all kinds of interest to the 
trade will also be exhibited. This fair, which is held from 
year to year, becomes of increasing interest, and every 
house of importance would find a distinct advantage to have 
their buyers or representatives present. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 
cents, for the ‘“‘ Situations Wanted ”’ department; or 80 cents for 20 words 
or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other 
headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to in- 
sure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 





COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safe-guard against errors, omissions 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown; 74 
pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography; containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufit, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by the 
latest known methods, containing the historical review of the subject, full 
description of the tools and machinery required, and complete instructions 
for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, Editor of ‘ Electro- 
typing and Stereotyping ’’ Department of Tue INLAND PRINTER; 150 pages, 
cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. This 

book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and 
shows, in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each 
form, with concise instructions; several chapters are devoted to ‘‘ making ”’ 
the margins; 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible, gold side stamp, 
$1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 














PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most practi- 
cal little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 
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BEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL )job-office in city of 30,000, 75 miles from 

New York, always crowded with work; complete equipment: Optimus 
cylinder, Universal, 4 Gordons, power cutter, double-head power stitcher, 2 
motors, numbering, punching and round corner machines, large amount of 
type including very latest faces, 100,000 envelopes, 100,000 ruled headings, 
200 reams flats and tons of other material in stock; everything guaranteed 
as represented ; no soliciting; busi ie capable of unlimited expansion ; plant 
free of all incumbrances; price, 000, part cash; ill-health of owner only 
reason for selling. HOBSON PRINTING CO., Easton, Pa. 









BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY for good all-round man to take working interest 

in 16 years established job-office in splendid Puget Sound City; must 
have $250 to $1,000; references required; agitators not wanted; owner 
needs inside help; plenty of business and good chance for right man. 
Address JOHN S. PINNEY, 115 Third av. S, Seattle, Washington. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY — For Sale — splendid book and job-office 
controlling business in prosperous Virginia section; established 16 years; 

ideal location; price about $6,000; personal inspection invited. BOX 486, 

Pulaski, Virginia. 

EXCLUSIVE job-printing office in Illinois business city of 14,000;  estab- 
lished trade of 14 years; $1,800; good terms. F 107. 





FOR SALE — Best-paying newspaper and job office in splendid city in north- 





west Missouri, at a bargain; other business; circulation 1,600; jobwork 
last month $235; .3 presses; modern office. F 105. 
FOR SALE — Job printing office; a bargain for a practical printer; city of 


10,000 inhabitants. Address BEHRMAN BROS., Columbus, Indiana. 





FOR SALE — Printing-office employing 4 printers, 3 Chandler feeders and 

paying good profits, will be sold for $1,500, which is less than half 
value, owing to owner’s death; best location at head of Printers’ Row, 
2d floor, 296 Dearborn st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — JOB-PRINTING PLANT IN WINNIPEG, CANADA — A bar- 

gain; going concern established 12 years; owner retiring from business ; 
type in good condition; 1 31-inch Wharfedale cylinder, 1 Prouty and 3 
Gordons, electric power, staff of 14; terms — $2,000 cash or equivalent in 
good security, balance arranged; don’t write unless you mean _ business; 
Winnipeg has 100,000 population and growing rapidly; offers opportunity 
for expansion. Apply G. P. DOLSEN, Winnipeg, Can. 


START A NEWSPAPER in some town; good money 
cost $5 weekly. G. TUNISON, 15 Vandewater st., 








in it for a hustler; 
New York. 





WANTED — Business partner with $10,000; improved article worth double 
and still cheaper to consumers in the end. F 102 





PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING, written by P. J. Lawlor, and pub- 

lished under the title ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy ”; we have had this book 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a chapter on cylinder- 
press embossing; contains instructions for embossing by the various methods 
applicable to ordinary job presses, for making dies from various materials 
readily obtained by every printer; also for etching dies on zinc; there are 
cuts of the necessary tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the 
dies when put on the press; 75 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work 
on the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PROGRESSIVE PRINTER — We wish to secure the issues of February, 1903, 
and February, 1906; will pay cash or exchange copies of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for same. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9%, art vellum cloth, 
combination white and purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or 
brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, bound in 
blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every way except 
the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





A BARGAIN — Only newspaper in northwestern Minnesota town of 1,000; 
owner sickly; excellent business; price, $1,600. F 90. 





Publishing. 





$17,000 will buy class paper netting owner $4,500; could be published any- 
where; circular. EMERSON P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, New York. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





Letters in reply to ihese advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





FOR SALE — Hickok 38-inch ruling machine, 
attachments; first-class condition, $250. C. 
risburg, Pa. 


striker and layboy, power 
E. AUGHINBAUGH, Har- 





FOR SALE — Huber flat-bed perfector press, 37 by 52 inch bed, crank 
motion, 4 form rollers, direct-connected motor, in first-class condition. 
A. B. WOODWARD CO., 1 Madison av., New York. 





FOR SALE — New Jersey wire stitching machine, Shoemaker & Co.’s make, 
equipped with motor, and in good condition; cost $250; will sell at a 

bargain. Address PURCHASING DEPT., ACME WHITE LEAD &_COLOR 

WORKS, 8, Detroit, Mich. 

FOR SALE — One Blatchford melting-pot, gas burner, 1,200 Ibs. capacity, 


almost new, $35 f. o. b. Plainfield; also one mneene for No. 3 Lino- 
type, $125. 





COURIER-NEWS PUB. CO., Plainfield, 


FOR SALE — CHEAP — Two fonts 2-letter DeVinne brevier matrices; one 
ordinary, one lower magazine; been used but short time and in perfect 
condition. PHILLIPS BROS., State Printers, Springfield, Ill. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE — Hoe drum-cylinder press, 17 by 21; Hickok 
1-B ruling machine. PADUCAH PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING Cco., 
Paducah, Ky. 





FOR SALE — Peerless Gem paper-cutter, 30-inch, perfect condition; best 
offer takes it. GEORGE A. MULLEN CO., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





FOR SALE — Two Linotype machines, 2-letter, latest pattern, carrying molds 

casting up to 14-point; also about 40 sets matrices, some new, together 
with very complete lot of liners and ejector blades; inventory sent on appli- 
cation; will be sold low for cash. THE P. R. WARREN CO., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE — Type used but a few times and in first-class condition ; 

includes such faces as Dewey, Grant, Hazel Script, Title Italic, Lining 
Gothic and Roman 80 lb.; write for proof sheets). RAWLEIGH MEDICAL 
CO., Freeport, Il. 





Knife Grinder 





Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
If interested, write us. Complete Bindery outfits. 


SIMPLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE —Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E—To nl on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 
44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
Style C— _ heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
90-in. $225. 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


FOR SALE — 12-inch electrotype trimmer $70; 24-inch electrotype trim- 

mer $100; these machines are practically new and in first-class condi- 
tion; a 30-inch Sanborn power paper-cutter in good working condition, 
$100. A. O. WALWORTH, 15 S. Canal st., Chicago. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE — Due to a consolidation of 2 large label and job 

printing offices have for sale a large amount of machinery, type and 
material; write at once for list at bargain prices. THE SALEM PUB. CO., 
Salem, Ohio. 











WE PAY CASH for secondhand printers’ machinery; also have a full line 
of rebuilt machinery; will trade or sell cheap for cash. CHICAGO 
NE WPAPER UNION, 87-97 S. Jefferson st., Chicago. (Phone Monroe 1126.) 











6 by 10 Gordon press, cab- 


$100 buys “contents amateur plant, complete ; 
CHARLES SHERWOOD, 


inet, type, stone; almost new; cost double. 
Plainfield, N. J. 








HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with THE INLAND 

PRINTER EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE and it will reach all employers 
seeking help in any department. Situations were secured during the past 
month for the following: Job-printers, 8; machinist-operators, 5; Linotype 
operators, 8; foremen, 9; all-round men, 2; bookbinders, 7; compos- 
itor, 1; engravers, 3; artist, 1; pressmen, 7; proofreaders, 3; advertis- 
ing manager, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on list until situation 
is secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 








Bookbinders. 


RULER AND BINDER for small plant in Old Mexico; one man to do a 

first-class job of ruling and binding; must be sober, steady and married ; 
good pay and future for man willing to give me a square deal. JAMES A. 
COHOON, Jr., Apartado Postal 82, Parral, Chihuahua, Mexico. 





THERE IS ALWAYS a demand for good bookbinders ; we teach the t trade in in 

all its phases to young men or women in 13 weeks for $35; full partic- 
ulars free. SCHOOL OF PRINTING AND BINDING, WINONA "TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED — A first-class ruler in book and job shop, in city of 50,000; 
permanent job for a good man; no bums need apply. F 131. 





WANTED — Bookbinders, 
wages, steady position, no labor troubles. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(loose-leaf and blank-book forwarders); good 
THE EDWARDS-HINE CoO., 





Compositors. 





DON’T BE A DRONE in the composing-room ; fit yourself for a better place 

at higher pay; we round out compositors and make specialists of them 
in job composition, imposition and other lines of work; fine equipment, 
competent instructors, reasonable tuition; full information free. SCHOOL 
OF a AND BINDING, WINONA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Indi- 
anapolis. 





STONEHAND — First-class, reliable man, who knows stonework from A to 
Z; steady job; 54-hour office in New York city. F 87. 

WANTED —A competent Norwegian job-printer; one who is thoroughly 
experienced in English job-printing and understands making estimates on 

all kinds of work. Write to the DECORAH POSTEN, Decorah, Iowa, stat- 

ing wages wanted, also give references. 











WANTED — First-class job compositors, good on all-around work; must be 
competent and reliable; permanent situation for good men. F 116. 
WANTED — Foreman job and ad. man on county seat weekly; Linotype 


office ; 
and reliable, no cigarettes ; 


no straight composition; young man with executive irre sober 
highest wages to right man. F 128 





_ Engravers. 


WANTED — A line etcher; none but first- class man n need “apply. F 113. 





WANTED — Photoengravers in all branches ; 
shops. Apply to Secretary, EMPLOYING PHOTOENGRAVERS’ 
CIATION, 116 Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis. 


good steady positions in open 
ASSO- 





WANTED — Sober, reliable, all-round photoengraver; submit references and 
samples; permanent situation. TEXAS ENGRAVING & ELECTRO CO., 
Houston, Texas. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT — For a printing-office in Philadelphia. where some 40 
people are employed; man of taste, skill and experience as a printer, 
must be of good character, have business ability, and be able to obtain best 
results from others; the man who is interested in this must tell enough to 
interest me in him; I will a what he says in confidence, but have no 
time to chase addresses. F 12 
WANTE ED — Capable man to take charge of a large art department in 
connection with commercial engraving house; must have experience, be 
able to supervise and direct all classes workmen, and have executive ability. 
Address L. F. SPRING, 214 Chestnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 








Ww ANTED —. A. i: foreman for medium- sized job ‘and ‘book office; permanent 
position for competent man. 117 





Ww ANTED — By a Methodist “minister an all-round man to take charge of 

an $8,000 plant doing specialties in church printing; would like man to 
run plant on commission with guaranteed salary ; plant located at Morris- 
town, on St. Lawrence river; healthy location; in business 12 years. 
Address W. T. BEST, Morristown, N. Y 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


WANTED in San Francisco, Cal., a No. 1 foreman for a first-class job print- 
ing office; permanent position and good salary to the right man; address, 
with references, F 26. 





Operators and Machinists. 





FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION to students in Linotype composition, 

including machine erection and repairing; term lasts 8 weeks, 5 days a 
week, 7 hours a day; high-grade instruction given along most practical 
lines ; low tuition; students may begin any time; classes open to women ; 
write us for full information. SCHOOL OF PRINTING AND BINDING, 
WINONA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Indianapolis. 


HELP WANTED —Linotype operator; steady position. 
POSITION CO., 236 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa: 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR with speed of 4,000 or better can get permanent 
job on morning daily in small town in Virginia; no union in town; 8 
hours work. F 133. 





CRESCENT COM- 








" Peesemen. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN — First-class, good manager; open shop; _ St. 


Louis, F 


PRESSMAN, look ahead, get ahead; we make specialists of ordinary press- 

men or fit them for foremanships; chemistry of inks, mixing colors, 
make-ready and other lines of instruction given; practical work on new 
presses; tuition low; write for particulars. SCHOOL OF PRINTING AND 
BINDING, WINONA *TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Indianapolis. 


Miscellaneous. 


A LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCY in the East could use the services of 

a man of character, experience and ability, who knows a good piece of 
printing when he sees it, knows how to produce it and is able to get its 
equal from others. F 125. 














WE NEED competent printers, especially Linotype operators, to fill positions 

now open in East and Middle West; let us tell you what we have to 
offer, and send free booklet C; state experience and requirements; all 
departments represented. Write at once to FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER 
MEN’S EXCHANGE, (established 1898), Springfield, Mass. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


po YOU W. ANT. HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 
Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. The following are now listed with us, seeking 
employment: Advertising and business managers, 8; make-up, 1; compos- 
itors, 2; Monotype operators, 2; proofreaders, 5; machinist-operators, 8 ; 
Linotype operators, 10; Linotype machinists, 5; superintendents, 17; job- 
printers, 6; all-round men, 3; pressmen, 10; bookbinders, 3; editors 
and reporters, 2; steel engraver, 1; photoengravers, 2; artists and car- 
toonists, 3; ad.-men, 8. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Artists. 


AN ALL-ROUND COMMERCIAL ARTIST desires a change: steady, sober 
and reliable. F 104. 








Bookbinders. 


BOOKBINDER, ruler, forwarder and finisher, capable of handling small shop, 
No. 1 references, 15 years’ experience, married, strictly sober and reliable 
at all times. F 129. 








Compositors. 





make-up, lock- 


PRINTER (non-union) regularly employed, desires change ; 
F 118. 


up and ads.; sober, reliable; samplés and references furnished. 





WANTED — Situation by first-class commercial job compositor: union. F 106. 





Engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVER (Danish) 21 years old, 5 years’ experience in the old 
country, would like to work in a medium-sized shop. F 122. 








SITUATION WANTED —A young man with 2 years’ experience at wood 
and metal engraving desires an opportunity to fininsh trade or adopt 
some branch of commercial lettering; will go anywhere. F 91 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





MANAGER large county weekly and job office wants position; 37 years 
old, married, no cigarettes or booze; best references; can satisfy most 
critical, E. A. KNIGHT, Port Henry, N. Y. 





OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT after March 1, strictly first-class business mana- 

ger for a daily paper or general printing business; a successful, exper- 
ienced man of the best qualification in every particular; not an experiment 
in any sense; full information may be had by addressing 750 Marquette 


bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





PRACTICAL PRINTER, A-1 man, with 18 years’ experience as all-round job 

compositor and foreman with leading firms, competent to handle highest 
grade of work and men to —— wants position as foreman or superin- 
tendent; first-class references. F 86 





SITUATION WANTED — 16 years’ experience as salesman, superintendent 
and manager of folding box plant; practical; at present manager of 
large plant; can show record of results; would like to change. F 69. 








ALL AROUND FOREMAN and proofreader desires to change; pressman, 

compositor, make-up, stoneman; thoroughly reliable, plenty experience, 
and know how to move work quickly and well; thoroughly understand stock 
and estimating; lay out work and execute it properly; 8 years foreman; 
ean take full charge of office and give satisfaction; non-union, married; 
Fast preferred. F 109 care of New York office INLAND PRINTER. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ALL-ROUND FOREMAN — Practical in all branches, including pressroom ; 
buy, estimate, good executive; teetotaler; A-1 references. F 120. 


SITUATION WANTED — An all-around printer desires change; at present 
foreman; single; South or West; references. BOX 276, Seneca, Kan. 


SUPERINTENDENT now employed with prominent Chicago printing plant 

desires to change; thoroughly capable of taking charge of entire produc- 
tion of plant and producing high-grade work at minimum cost, up on modern 
shop practice and economies; knows stock, careful estimator, buyer and 
manager; 32 years of age, with 14 years’ practical experience in all depart- 
ments of the business. F 97. 











SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER — Practical all-around printer wishes 

to change location; 10 years’ experience as an executive; close buyer 
and can estimate; private or medium-sized plant preferred; best of refer- 
ences; moderate salary to start. F 121. 


WANTED — Position as foreman or pressman ; 
ate; state wages and chances of advancement. 


PRESSMAN FOREMAN — 12 years’ experience handling large pressroom ; 
understand all grades of catalogue, color and commercial work. F 110 





married, steady and temper- 
F 112. 














Operators and Machinists. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST of 4 to 5 years’ 
paper or book; good habits, reliable, references ; 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST wants  eiaheaeaiaadiied on keyboard ; 
or 3,000 now; printer. F 98 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, young man, good habits, with some experience at 
operating, desires to take charge of small plant or act as assistant 
machinist in large office; good references and union. F 124. 


WANTED — Situation as machinist, assistant machinist, machinist-operator 
or operator; can set from 1,800 to 2,300 lines; factory recommenda- 
tions; sober, union, married. F 88. 


experience wishes situation, news- 
union. F 123. 


can set 2,000 

















Pressmen. 





A No. 1 cylinder pressman desires a change; west of Chicago preferred ; 
steady and sober worker; for further particulars address F 144. 





WANTED — A position as a Cox duplex angle-bar pressman; will go any- 


where. F 89. 








Proofreaders. 
NON-UNION PROOFREADER (female) wishes good position; 5 years’ 
steady newspaper experience; can manage; do the work of two. F 43. 





Salesmen and Solicitors. 





PRINTING SALESMAN — First-class on engraving as well as printing; 
practical printer; fine references. F 64. 





WANTED — Position as traveling solicitor for high-grade publication or 
job printing concern, or as manager of advertising department of daily, 
class weekly or monthly; experienced, reliable, first-class references. F 149. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


A CHICAGO MAN will buy finisher’s 
price and contents. F 99. 





or wood-engraver’s set of tools; state 


WANTED — A complete up-to-date bindery; one of the best and largest 

locations in the Northwest; if you have a bindery and wish to move and 
get next to a money-making proposition, address J. E. FANCHER, 618 W. 
12th st., Sioux Falls, S. D., for full particulars. 


WANTED — A Linotype machine No. 3 or 4; state particulars and price. 
F 141, care of New York office INLAND PRINTER. 





saves platen rol- 


“ QUICK-AS-A-WINK ”’ roller protector; something new, 
y grippers work 
Cc. 


lers, locks in chase; type-high, depressible plunger ; 
it; free booklet. ROLLER PROTECTOR CO., Statesville, 














mee yey EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 by 
9 inches; 3 for 30c, 7 for 50c, 12 for 80c, postpaid. THE INLAND 

PRINTER COMPANY. _ Chicago. 

WANTED — All kind of Linotyt pe composition ; send for rate card. FRANK 


B. WILSON, 


OUR COLOR DESIGNS FOR PRINTERS’ 
BLOTTERS are building business for those who use them. Only one 


shop ina town can get them. Write for samples and particulars. 
CHAS. L. STILES, Printers’ Cuts, Live-Stoek Cuts, Poultry Cuts, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Kenton, Ohio. 











of “Show Me” 


when you equip your plant with 


DURANT COUNTERS 


They guard against those expensive 
mistakes in pressroom and bindery. 


W.N. DURANT CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


It’s a } es 
F = ~ LS 











= oS 
Write for catalogue. 


GORDON PRESS MOTORS 


Bl apo perfected friction drive, variable speed alternating and 
direct current Motors for Gordon and Universal Presses. Variation 
100 to 3,000 impressions per hour. .:: Write for Booklet ‘‘A.”’ 


GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CO., Chicago, IIL 

















F or as. y% 
ricating, grap) 
hime 1 


Free sa 








AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


LARGE PUBLISHING COMPANY WILL LEASE OR SELL 
its Composing-room, Pressroom and Bindery, including Monotype 
Key-board and Caster, six (6) Two-revolution Cylinders (in use 
less than two years), and all necessary modern machinery. 

Lessee will be guaranteed all book and job work of Company, about 
$2,000 monthiy. == 44dyes5, $07 FLATIRON BipG., New York City 

















WANTED — Harris sheet feed press 15 by 18; 
cash price. F 115. 

WANTED — Secondhand No. 2 or No. 3 
condition, _ price and terms. F 148. | 

Wa ANTED TO BUY 
condition. F 31. 


state condition and lowest 





Hoe lithographic press; state age, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no more 
than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with mate- 
rials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings made 
on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use” cold matrix sheets $1. HENRY KAHRS, 
240 E. 33d st, New York, N. Y. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching proc- 

ess; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly made 
by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all material 
costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens for stamp. 
THOS. M. DAY, _Box I, Windfall, Ind. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE — Bag, Envelope and Novelty Companies, and those 

who stereotype in any form, will find it to their advantage to use my 
(Patent) prepared matrices; paper-maché indestructible; any number of 
casts can be taken from each matrix; get my prices on stereotype materials 
of all kinds, minerals, _ etc. DAVID HUSTON, Successor to F. Schreiner 
Mfg. Co., Plainfield, N. 


PRINTERS everywhere find t the producing of imitation typewritten letters a 

most profitable side line. Ours is the leading circular letter firm in Chi- 
cago, printing millions of letters weekly on our platen and Harris presses. 
We make our own inks and typewriter ribbons, and guarantee perfect work 
in every way. Full instructions for operating the process furnished all users 
of our supplies. No apparatus of any kind required and no royalties. 




















Prices: Ink for circular letter printing, per lb., any color, black, blue, 
green, purple, brown or red, per ID. 2... 6s cccccstscsceces $2.50 
Typewriter ribbons exactly matching, BGP GCOS cc scevcskcuweeans 4.00 


Special prices to large users. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Circular Letter Specialist, 96 Fifth ave., Chicago. 





Solid Gold Matrix 
e e. 
Stick-pin 
Machinists and Operators who have pride in 
their calling are buying and wearing it. 


Employers can make no more suitable or 
pleasing present to their employees. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 


Sent postpaid 
on receipt of 
82.060 


LOOK 


The Universal Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
‘* Stringing ’’ Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out. 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
75 SHELBY STREET 
DETROIT. ..... MICHIGAN 























|] WIRE LOOPS 


& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 





Successors to 
Universal Wire Loop Co, 


PHONE, M. 4813 




















Printing Pays—when Attractive 





You can make it so with the clean lot of advertising cuts shown in 
“The Herrick Cut Book.” Over 150 one and two color cuts to 
select from — each with a suggestion for its use. If you're a busi- 
ness firm send 25c. and get on our special mailing list for the year. 
Two “Herrick Cut Books” now ready. Third ready in March. 











If the “‘Herrick Cut Bcok”’ proves of no real value to you, we'll send your 
money back. It isn’t just your quarter we want; it’s your orders for cuts. 


Send 25c. to-day. 
The Herrick Press 


CHICAGO 











Artists, Printers, Engravers 
981 Fine Arts Building 

Write on your business letter-head to 

PRINTER R. Carleton Engraving Co., 

Omaha, Neb., for the latest copy- 

right LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 


Book, “When Papa Rode the Goat.”” Colored plates. 100 illustra- 
Wy tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 

















HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 


i, WN | YATES BUREAU 2?’ DESIGN 
b> 263-269 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. IL. 


(Send Stamp for Booklet: Write onyour Business Stattonery) 














| WHITFIELD’S & 


CARBON PAPER 


Whitfield’s Carbon Papers in fifty comparative, competitive tests 
of pen, pencil and typewriter, excelled in ninety per cent, and 
equaled the remaining ten. Testing for wearing qualities, one 


sheet of carbon may be used right over the same spot seventy-five 
times. We will prove this with samples, if requested. We have 
added a full line of oil tissue to our specialties. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 








BE TIME-WISE 


USE THE 


AUTOMATIC 
TIME STAMP 


To print Time, Date and Character of Transaction, 
quick asa flash—authoritatively and indisputably— 
on LETTERS, TELEGRAMS, ORDERS, LABOR, COST 
AND TIME TICKETS, Etc. Special adaptations for 
Employees’ Time Keeping. Let us tell you more 
about it. 


THE AUTOMATIC TIME STAMP CO. 


162 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Room 24, 1800 Brondway, NEW YORK. 


Originators of the Art of Time Printing 











The Neidich Process of Imitating 
Typewriting (Ribbon Printing) 


Is the Standard Method for producing Imitation Typewritten 
Letters. Complete outfit costs $10.00. Send for samples. 


NEIDICH PROCESS CO., Burlington, N. J. 








SPATULA CuT CATALOGUE (8th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 
and appropriate half-tone and line cuts for ads., booklets, ete. Over 
100 pp., 94x 124, 50c. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY BOOK— 
Full-page art pictures from photos of 60 of the most beautiful 
women in the world, 26c. Electros for sale. Both 70c. Stamps taken, 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Building, BOSTON, MASS, 











To Employing Bookbinders: Better work without 
increasing the cost of production, are the demands of to-day. 


A copy of our ‘‘Formulas for Bookbinders’’ placed with your fore- 
man for the use of his men, solves this vexatious problem to your entire 


satisfaction. The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N.Y. 


Write for circular to-day. 








LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF OUR 


“ESSO” 


Molding and Polishing Graphite 


Prices furnished gladly. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURG 
mottled and blurry half- 


AULD’S BODYGUM wieder ire iat 


forms and solid plate printing. Also warranted to make any printin 
ink take sharply, smoothly and firmly to highly glazed papers, and hard, 
rough cover-stock, celluloid, aluminum and tin-tfoil. 

Price, $2.00 per pound. Large trial sample, postpaid, 25c. 


HAMPTON AULD, Mfr., 859 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE, Selling Agents, NEw Yorxk. 








Guaranteed to overcome 
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: CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
>» « 
) We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN {¢ 
> system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, § 
2 and make solid,- perfect rollers by the best ‘ 
° formulas. § 
2 THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 9 
> BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 4 
J 2 
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Neat 
Compact 
Self- 
Contained 


The Finest 
Printing- press 
Control and Drive You Ever Saw 





27 S. Clinton St. 


ROTH BROS. & CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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é p 99 
R h . for the Trade 
Ou in We have put in a ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this sti — effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 





Is this what you’ve been looking for? 


Some one to advise you what to do with your i P’ in the 
printing art? How many inventors profit from their inventions? Very few. 
Why? Because they have not had the advantage of expert advice in protecting 
their interests. We are specialists in inventions in the printing and allied 
trades, and can advise you whether your invention is mechanically correct, 
anticipated or dominated by other patents, or a valuable improvement. We 
put your invention in its most perfect form, make patent-office or working 

drawings, solicit patents and advise you how and where to build machines 

and sell them. We refer by permission to The Inland — Company or 

The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. :: :: 3: 3: 3: Address, 


JOHN S. THOMPSON & CO., 130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
Patent Experts and Attorneys, Mechanical, Electrical and Consulting Engineers. 











THE KEY TO GOOD 
PAD-MAKING 


lies partly in the way the pads are 
made, but mostly in the glue they 
are made with. 


Burrage Padding Glue 


insures good pads. Every ingre- 
dient that goes into it must test up 
to the highest standard of quality— 
must be the Jest the market affords 
—and they are carefully measured 
and thoroughly mixed. It can be 
used with or without cheese-cloth. 
The next time you buy padding 
glue, buy Burrage Padding Glue. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 83 Gold Street 
NEW YORK 











DRAWINGS 


MADE WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING 
INKS 


(Blacks 




















and Colors) 

Have an excellence peculiarly theirown. The best 
results in photo-engraving and lithographing are 
only produced by the best methods and means — 
the best results in Drafting, both mechanical and 
artistic, can only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inks—Higgins’ Drawing Inks. 


(Send for color card showing actual Inks.) 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 


Bottles prepaid .by mail, 35 cts. each, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. S aatatia i yt N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 























*—+ Impressions of 
 HMavern Type Designs 
Cy y a 


ARRANGED AND PRINTED BY 
NICKERSON & ORCUTT 
Brocton, Mass. 














30 pages, Ox 9 inches, printed in colors, paper cover. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


E have purchased the entire edition 
of the above book at a price which 
enables us to offer it for 25 cents a copy. 


DON’T OVERLOOK 
this opportunity to 
secure a 50-cent 
book at half price. 


r 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 











can increase his income if he adds a 


Any P rinter Rubber Stamp Outfit to his plant. 
Our wt’ Apts for making Stamps are the best in the world. 
Write for Catalogue and get started at once. 

THE J. F.W. DORMAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 












































A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 
T @he PAPER | HE PAPER DEALER 
DEALER gives the wanted information 
——————J_ on the general and technical sub- 
ject of yp a p e r 
It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and to save 
money on his paper ae 
purchases. No dollar could be Fe} | 222, 
’ ms) Paver Seuma 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 
SPECIAL OFFER Zio ton 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 
the balance of, 1906 and all of 1907. This includes copy 
of our book, “Helps to Profitable Paper Selling.” SO 
Ghee PAPER DEALER 
155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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UNAPPROACH ABLE 


We have now reached 
the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 


“PERFECTION” 


No. 6 and No. 12 
WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 

able on the face of the 

earth for all-round ex- 
1 cellence. 

Printed matter and 
any information desired 
can be had on appli- 
cation. 








Awarded Gold Medal in St. Louis, 
Mo., and London, England. 





THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


143 Worth St., NEW YORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


A NEW WAY TO MAKE | 


——MONEY— 





Install a Hammer Paper Lift for each of your cylinder presses 
and begin to reap the benefit at once by gaining from 1,500 
to 2,000 impressions every day. 

Think what this means to you in the course of a year. Two 
thousand impressions gained daily in your output means a 
large profit added with only a small outlay. 

This is not mere talk, but facts which can be proven to you 
at any time. Agents wanted. Write for prices and particu- 
lars without delay — delay will cost you money. Address 








27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 
Leipzig, Germany 


THE HAMMER PAPER LIFT COMPANY 


Toronto, Canada 1283 Townsend Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 




















having Milled Steel Roller Folder 


Do not let them tell you that WOOD, CLOTH-COVERED ROLLERS are just as 
good. We know better, and so do you. Wood rollers will twist and cloth will tear. 
The highest-grade, medium-priced folders ever offered are the 


New Steel Roller 


SAW-TOOTH STEEL TAPPER KNIVES 


Mentges Folders 














No. 1, $200. 4 and 8 pages, with paster and trimmer. 


No. 2, $225. 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 pages, with 8 and 
10 page pasters, and other styles for different work. 





Ask your Jobber about them or write us direct for descriptive matter. 


MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 
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WARNOCK 


BLOCK SYSTEM 


Hooks inserted and 
removed without 
unlocking form. 












Combination of six 
separate sections 
with hook inserted. 


How much will you invest in the best 
Block System > You turn minutes into 
gold by using our Sectional Block on 
flat-bed presses. Quality is remembered 
long after price is forgotten. 


MANUFACTURED BY 








The Warnock -Towner Co. 


334 DEARBORN STREET - - - - - - CHICAGO 
C. F. Radtke, 320 Broadway, New York 





) 
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Meets the need of a GOOD MACHINE at a 
PRICE FOR EVERYBODY 


UNIVERSAL 
GUMMER 











Gums an ordi- 
nary shipping 
label or the finest 
surface coated 
stock without in- 
jury. 

Thousands in 
use, 


Can be made 
to drive from an 
electric -light socket; other styles and sizes furnished. 

5-INCH ROLL, HAND POWER, $10.00 


Chas. Beck Paper Co. Ltd. 


**THE PRINTERS’ STORE” 
609 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE ONLY PEBBLE ON THE BEACH 








MANUFACTURED, NOT BUILT 











SOLE EXPORT AGENTS 
FOR 


American Writing Paper Co. 


56 Paper Machines — Daily capacity 311 
tons High-grade Writings and Printings. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


21 Paper Machines — Daily capacity 330 
tons (the largest quantity of No. 1 Printing 
Paper made by any single mill in the world). 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


5 Paper Machines — Daily capacity 50 tons 
Fine Printings, and our famous ‘810’ 


Boards. 


And of many other lines of Paper and of Print- 
ing Machinery. 


We export everything used by the printer 
or publisher and are prepared to act for our 
foreign clients in the transaction of any business 
in the United States or in Great Britain 





For home consumption we offer our well- 
known Cleveland and Lisbon Printings and 
Writings (making lots only) from mill direct to 
the consumer. 











PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 
257 BROADWAY, . NEW YorK CITY 








LONDON CAPE TOWN MEXICO CITY 
SYDNEY WELLINGTON HAVANA 
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1907 has Started 








But what are you going to do with it? You 
have balanced your books for 1906 and found 
which class of printing has been the most satis- 
factory to your pride, if not your pocket. The 
year being young, you are enthused with new 
ambition and have plans that you intend carry- 
ing out, and which entail spending some money, 
possibly for a new press or two; if this be true, 
when making your contract for the purchase, 
and it includes a set of rollers, have specified 
a set of ‘‘Star’’ Rollers, remembering that these 
can be made only at my factories at New York, 
Philadelphia or Cleveland. If the contract 
does not include rollers, order the cores shipped 
on your own account—you won’t regret it. 
Chandler & Price Co. advertise that since 
1887 they have sold 26,947 job presses. These 
have been shipped to all parts of the world. 
With nearly every press has gone a set of my 
rollers, made at my Cleveland factory. Not- 




















withstanding the variety of climates to which 
these shipments have been made, there has never been a complaint during those 
whole twenty years, as to durability or quality of the rollers sold to the C. & P. Co. 
and shipped with the press. This is a demonstration that J defy any manufacturer 
of rollers to duplicate. 

When you are buying rollers, it costs no more to get good ones than poor ones; 
maybe not so much. The difference being that when you order mine you get good 
ones and know it, while with some others you hope you do—quite a long way from 


realizing it. 
" Wsataak ty. Tozer 


By way of postscript: I am now selling, from New York and Philadelphia, a 5-lb. pail of Padding 
Glue, colors white and red, price $1.00. This must be ordered direct. 








BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 

















FOUNDED 1849 
ia N 
| ROLLER MAKERS | 
NEW YORK - - - - - - - 406-408 Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - 413 Commerce Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE, Cleveland 















































Fairfield Covers 


A cover stock for varied purposes and 
one that always dives perfect results 
under ordinary printing conditions. 
It is equally adapted to light and heavy 
cover work, announcements, menus, 
cards, stationery, envelopes, etc., 1n 
fact an almost unlimited range. 




















It is a beautiful translucent paper in one of 
the most artistic two-tone ( Fairfield) finishes 
on the market. It is manufactured from hig h- 
grade ledger stock, tub-sized and loft-dried, io 
18 carried in six colors, three weights and two 
sizes ; thirty~six 1 items. 

Send for Sample-Book and 1907 Calendar made from 


FAIRFIELD COVER, FAIRFIELD BRISTOL and 
WORONOCO BOND. Communications should be sent 


on your letter-head. 





WORONOCO PAPER COMPANY 


WORONOCO, MASS., U.S. A. 
Where “QUALITY COUNTS” every day in the year. 
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DEXTER PARALLEL 


FOLDING MACHINES 


N the opposite page we illustrate one of the 
ty many types of folding machines with parallel 

» attachments that we have been making for 
several years. The machine as shown will not 














only turn out “eight 16-page signatures” from one sheet, 
but will also as easily turn out eight 32’s in the same way. 
It also has perforators for perforating the sheets on the 
line of the second fold, which prevents buckle or wrinkle. 
We simply add two sets of parallel folding rollers to the 
second right-angle fold of a Dexter D/16 folding machine; 
thus two distinct machines are combined in one. The 
parallel features do not interfere with the machine being 
used for the full range of the D/16 folder. Thus on this 
machine we do all the work of a parallel folding machine, 
and in addition “throw in” with the parallel features a 
D/16 machine complete. 

If you want parallel folding machines, give your prefer- 
ence to the firm that has had years of'experience in building 
such machinery. The guarantee that goes with Dexter 
machinery means something to the purchaser. 

We have just published a circular descriptive of our 
parallel machines. Your best interest will be served by 


writing for one. 
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Dexter Parallel Folding 
Machine 
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THE DEXTER DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH 
PARALLEL ATTACHMENTS. 


Will deliver 360 16 or 32 page signatures per minute. 


In addition will do the full range of a regular 
Double-sixteen Machine. 











Great Britain and Europe 
T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN Co., London, Eng. Main Office AND Factory — PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, JouN Dickinson & Co. Southern Agents—J. H. ScHRoETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban Southwestern Agent—F. A. VENNEY, Dallas, Tex. 


sAtesaet*?*/ DEYTER FOLDER CO.| | 















































The Latest and Most Up-to-Date 








Standard 
Mergenthaler 
Linotype 











G, The best and most reliable ma- 
chine for newspapers or jobbing 
work. 


G, Italics for ‘‘jobbing”’ fonts as well 
as the roman on the keyboard. 


-@ Any measure up to 30 ems pica. 


G, Any body, 5%-point to 14-point, 
inclusive. 


-G, For construction, finish and ap- 
pearance these machines are un- 
surpassed. 























The capacity and output of these machines are equalto any Linotype made. Two complete fonts can be set 
from the keyboard at the same time. These machines have better adjustments for quick change of measures and 
bodies than any other machine. 

We warrant our Standard 14-point Two-letter Mergenthaler Linotype to be superior in finish and in durability, 
in accuracy and in speed to any other 14-point Mergenthaler built anywhere in the world. 

We have now under construction and are taking orders for our New Standard Double-Magazine Linotype 
machine, which carries two full-sized Magazines and is the FASTEST and BEST Double-Magazine Linotype machine 
upon the market. 

We have also ready for delivery our NEW QUICK-CHANGE 14-POINT TWO-LETTER MERGEN- 
THALER LINOTYPE. In this machine we take away the danger of bending the Keyboard which exists in the 
— Quick Front Change machine by a mechanical device which delivers the magazine to a holder in rear of 
machine. 

DELIVER Y—We can usually deliver machines within one month after receipt of order. 


N. B.—WE DO NOT OFFER OUR STANDARD LINOTYPE MACHINES FOR SALE IN EUROPE, HAVING DISPOSED OF OUR 
PATENTS AND SELLING RIGHTS FOR ALL EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


Agent for Australasia : Agents for Mexico Agents for Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay: 
W. HAROLD THOMAS FUNDICION. "MEXICANA ‘DE TIPOS SERRA HERMANOS & CIA, 
64 Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia. 4a Calle de la Providencia No. 1, 449 and 461 Defensa, Buenos Aires. 
Over 50 of our Linotypes City of Mexico. 90 of our Linotypes running in Argentina 
running in Australasia. 10 of our Linotypes running in Mexico. and Uruguay. 
. Agent for South Africa: London, England, office: 
he Oe Ce: LOUIS E. ARNOLD, CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHIN- 
CERQUEDA, SUAREZ & CO., 
Moercaderes 28 & " oo Johannesburg. No.8, B ¢ S kennes E. C., England. 
Ss J of our Linotypes running in 0. ouverie St. indon, nglan 
Havana, Cuba. South Africa. Cable address, “* Prodigious,”” London. 
Agents for Chile : Agents for Brazil: Agent for Peru 
LA FETRA & JAMES, NATHAN & CO., SENOR DON: PEDRO “"MARTINTO, 
Calle Bandera 110, Santiago, Chile. Sao Paulo, Brazil. Calle San Jose, Lima. 
Over 30 of our Linotypes 25 of our Linotypes running in 20 of our Linotypes running 
running in Chile. razil. in Peru. 


Wanted—G00D AGENTS FOR JAPAN, CHINA, WEST INDIES, HONDURAS, COSTA RICA, COLOMBIA, BOLIVIA, ECUADOR, 
VENEZUELA AND GUIANA. 


Liberal discounts will be given to Agents who will stock our machines for quick delivery. 
Write to our nearest Agent for prices and terms of payment, or to Head Office 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, ita. 
Cable Address—‘“‘Tortype,”’ Toronto 70 and 72 York Street, TORONTO, CANADA 
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ZeiGERSRct SWORN DAILY AVERAGE CIRCULATION Ww uucitact” S ome R ece nt 
Testimonials 


Nov. 30th iW 6 











om 
tht THE 

. EVENING MAIL, HOMESTEAD 

ALL THE NEWS ALL THE TIME 


te 
HALIFAX HERALD, 


P. E. Dowe, Esq., 
Special Representative Canadian-American Linotype Co. 
Dear Sir;- 
The American substitute device for the Rogers Two letter 
attachment which we applied to one of "The Halifax Herald” machines 
18 not satisfactory - it wears matrices very fast. Tf -you will send orl 


the Roger Two Letter parts, 1 will attach in place of the American 
a oe 
Yours aa aa e 


Linotype Machinist 


device. 


Approved subject to the sanction Of Mr. Dennis 


oe Richa® §. Ylsattetong, 


LB x. Foreman, Composing Room 
Lit I Aocatd 


Mine 

































The Leader 


SASKATCHEWAN'S FOREMOST PAPER 
ALY AND WEEKLY 


REGINA, SASK. Dec. 3, 1906. 


The Cuiadian-Ansrican Linotype Corporation, Ltd., 
70 & 72 York St., 
Toronto, Canada 
Gentlemen :- 


Some time ago we placed an order with your Company 
for a Canadian Linotype machine 4nd one with the American Company 
for an American machine, the two to he placed side by side and the 
result to decide which Company got our orders for future machines. 
We placed experienced opsrators on both machines and gave them a 
fair trial without "fear or favor* and you may know our decision 
as your representative has just left here with an order for the 
second Canadian machine. 


In some respects, particularly the assembly elevator in 
the two-letter appliance, the Canadian machine is preferable to the 
American. We cast the largest slug obtainable - 12 pt. 30 ems - 
on your machine at the rate of seven lines per minute and the last 
slug was a perfect one without any air holes. We are just sinply 
getting a perfect slug any size. 


Yours sincerely, 








Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, ia. 


Cable Address —‘‘ Tortype,”’ Toronto 70 and 72 York Street, TORONTO, CANADA 





























PHOENIX 
PRESS 


FOR 


PRINTING 
EMBOSSING 
CUTTING 
CREASING 




















Smallest size, 914 x 14% in. 
Largest size, 1534 x 2434 in. 





Double InKing Gear 
Automatic Safety Guard 





For prices and particulars 
apply to 
THE MANSFELD 
MACHINE CO. 
81 Centre Street 
NEW YORK 











The Original Cover Folder 





Folds any 
Single-fold Job 


3x6 to 20x 25 





Cut illustrates the double Packing 
Box in use when running 
“two on’’ and slitting 





The Best Value 
The Finest Machine 


Write for Particulars 








The Donkey Folding Machine Company 


ALBION, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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Tube-Rolling and 
Gluing Machine 


Aye you using mailing tubes? If so, 
you will be interested in our Tube-Rolling 
Machinery, which will make mailing tubes 
from one-half inch to six inches in diameter 
and up to thirty-six inches long. 


Write for our Bulletin No. 23. 





MAIN OFFICE AND: WORKS 


M.D. KNOWLTON COMPANY 29-35 Elizabeth St., Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Branches: 
LONDON, E. C:, ENG. - - - - «= 23 Goswell Road 
NEW YORK - = = + «= «© 203-205 Wooster Street 
CHICAGO - - - «+ - «+ 80-86 W. Jackson Boulevard 





We manufacture machinery for treating and forming paper, board and sheet fabric. 














TYNIPAN =< || WARNOCK 































































































































































































gauge pins 
, ona 
SQUARE finn 

HEELS Hot set eon Heskaort ooo es S Cape @ The Warnock Nar- 
i row-Margin Register 
Hook answers every 
10 =-aue requirement of rapid 
L ae ac and accurate adjust- 
IS) 2 orn “—— ment of color plates. 
- g A printer is known by the quality of work he does. 

xe — 3% x 8% inches. @ Add to your repu- 

: a tation by using the 






































Warnock Sectional 
Block System. 

@ Save money, time, 
energy and patience 
by using the War- 
nock Block System. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 


By placing the square over the impression of the 
job on the tympan in the proper position, and 
marking with a pencil along the left and lower 
edges, the gauges can be placed correctly at once. 












Will save its cost in one day’s use. ACTRATR BEC ie 
Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. AND RAPID Block, 8x8 
THE INLAND PRINTER co. | | The Warnock-Towner Co. 
130 Sherman St., Chicago 334 DEARBORN STREET - - - - - - CHICAGO 


C. F. Radtke, 320 Broadway, New York 
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THE AMERICAN nti 
MULTIPLEX PUNCH | Printing Plates 


reproductions bring out all color values exactly as in the 

‘ ; ; drawing, fabric, flower, insect, animal, bird or any manu- 

Will save its cost in factured article or machinery possessing color in its original 

any progressive form. The red, yellow and blue inks used are procurable 
a : from any printing-ink manufacturer. 

printing-office na YP 8 


very short time. Any printer that can print a half-tone decently 
It is a thoroughly can print colorwork from our plates satisfactorily for 
practical machine, the most critical customer. There is no trick about it 
strong, well-built because we make the plates right. 














; and simple to We have been making plates for color-printing for over 
operate. twenty-five years, and know exactly what is required. 
Will do loose-leaf 
mel $37,300.00 
corner cutting. r) = 
Any number of One order for plates to be made by us during 1907 
holes may be amounts to the above sum. The purchaser is one of the 

wale 46: one most critical buyers in the United States. He has had 

P experience with cvery platemaker in America. We would 
time, through one- certainly not have received this order unless we were foremost 
half inch of stock, if in the color-printing plate manufacturing business in this 
desired. country. 





The price is right. 
So is the machine. 
Investigate to-day. 
Send for circular. 


Duplicate sets of plates of ‘‘ Eight Belles,’’ the insert 
shown in this issue, are for sale. Prices quoted on appli- 
cation. 








14-inch size, foot power. Price, $75 





A. F. WANNER & CO. The Maas Colortype Company 


( NOT INCORPORATED ) 


340-342 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 126-132 Market Street, CHICAGO 




















HE printer who can produce typography based 
on the principles of design and color harmony 

y is the man who commands more than the regular 
rtist scale of wages. The tendency in many offices is 

toward the employment of designers to lay out and 

arrange display jobs, thus making the work of the 

|) r int r r compositor practically the setting of “reprint copy.” 

These positions should be within the province of 

the job printer—the only thing which prevents this 

is his lack of knowledge of the fundamental princi- 

ples of art as applied to printing. The /nland Printer 

Technical School offers this instruction in its Job 

Composition course, which includes Hand Letter- 

ing, the Principles of Design, the Harmony of 


Colors and the Imposition of Forms. This is 
given in the regular course without extra charge. 


SIX WEEKS, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


























INLAND <seeiaheacniii sieiieanis amine SCHOOL 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET Fs] rH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Williams Web Feeder No. 2 


Will become an essential factor in your Printing House. 








By attaching Number 2 Feeders to your Chandler & Price and Challenge 
Gordon Presses, you may 

CONVERT THEM, at little cost, from Hand-feed Presses to Automatic 
Presses, and thereby 

DOUBLE YOUR OUTPUT, increasing your profits by the enlarged 
capacity, the saving of wages, etc., and 

STILL HAVE LEFT the presses as they originally were, for hand-feed 
when required. 


THE WILLIAMS WEB COMPANY 
1221-1223 Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














USE 


“The Standard” 





NOT BETTER THAN THE BEST 
BUT BETTER THAN THE REST 
ANY SIZE (6 TO 36 POINT) ANY FACE 





We sell type, good as any made, for 45c. a pound, any size from 
10 to 36 point, any face —6 and 8 point, 5 and 10 cts., respect- 
ively, additional. Quads from en to 3-em, any size, 6 to 36 point, 
at 25c. a pound. We prepay freight when cash accompanies 


MOTORS 


For operating all machinery used in print- 
ing and allied trades. 











order. Otherwise by express or freight, C.O0.D. Do not ask for 
credit. If you have old type, send to us; we will make new type 
for 20c. a pound, you pay freight both ways. Catalogue of 
faces sent upon request. Wood Type in all sizes at low prices. 


PARK TYPE FOUNDRY, 335-337 W. Green St. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, U.S. A. 





The Robbins & Myers Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
NEW YORK, 66 Cortlandt St. CHICAGO, 1107 Fisher Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 337 Frankfort Ave., N.W, PHILADELPHIA, 1103 Arch St. 











1907 PATTERN 


20th CENTURY MODEL 
ECLIPSE NEWSPAPER FOLDERS 





Now ready for i 


A MARVEL of PERFECTION 

















Write for full particulars and our ‘‘Special Trial Proposition’’ 
___1907. 





eg THE EcuiipsE FoLpING 
“MACHINE Co., Dept. E, 

#g Sidney, Ohio. 
“ Gentlemen,— With the distinct un- 
Pe derstanding that it places me under 
“ no obligation to buy, and that you will 
not send a salesman to call, please send 

full particulars regarding your 1907 Pattern 
20th Century Model Eclipse Newspaper Fold- 
ers and your ‘‘Special Trial Proposition.”’ 


THE ECLIPSE FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
Established 1884 


Name 





City. : a ee 





? Size of paper__ a a 

















For Sale! 


The Patent Rights or License of a Fast 
Rotary Counter Check Book 
Printing Machine 

















| 
\ : 4 

























































































This machine will print in two or three colors, number with absolute 
accuracy, perforate, cut, fold and deliver from 500 to 800 books of 
50 duplicate sheets, numbered in triplicate, per hour. 


Machines of an earlier design in use in London (Great Britain) , Niagara Falls (N.Y.), Melbourne, 
(N.S.W.). A machine exhibited in London, in 1904, at the Printers’ Exhibition, was awarded the 


GOLD MEDAL (Highest Award) 


ALL APPLICATIONS TO BE FORWARDED TO PATENTEES 


DAVID CARLAW & SONS 


11 FINNIESTON STREET 2 i GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
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Numbering 
Perforating 
Printing at 





DiaeR 
TdOT02 ~ 






N°? 12345 
FACSIMILE IMPRESSION, 


Bates New Model No. 27 


NO SCREWS. 


2 
Made to number backward to One O e rat ] on View, showing parts detached 
avoid collating. for cleansing. 




















There are printers who do not appreciate the value of Typographic Numbering Machines because they do 
not know how to apply them to their particular jobs. A little intelligent investigation would satisfy them 
that practically every job can be numbered in an infinitely superior manner while the printing is being done, 
without the cost of a second operation. This applies not alone to railroad tickets, but to a// ordinary com- 
mercial work which job offices deal with every day. Take, for instance, a check-book with three checks 
and stubs to a page. There are six numbers with three lines of perforations, any one of which represents 
more labor than the presswork under the old conditions. With our Numbering and Perforating Machines 
the entire cost of both numbering and perforating is eliminated. A sample sheet illustrating such a job may 
be had for the asking. You can not afford to be without an equipment which actually saves its cost every THIRTY DAYS you use it. 








THE 
BATES MACHINE CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
696 to 710 Jamaica Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S.A. 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 
7 6 DE . ST. 
The Largest Factory in the world devoted a eee ES ae eae mel 
exclusively to the manufacture of Numbering Lonpon—63 Chancery Lane. Showing justification for perforating lines 
and Perforating Machines. at right angles. 














Just stop and think, 
Mr. Printer, 


how much time is lost by trying to work 
with inadequate and inferior machinery 


and then see if that time isn’t worth more = Pe || ut \\ . 
to you than the price of new and up-to- \| ; 
date machinery. ERE: —— 


“STANDARD” machines are _time- 
savers and money-savers because of their 
efficiency, durability and reliability, and are 
the best machines to buy as they are the 
simplest in construction of any machines on 
the market, and have no intricate or com- 
plicated parts to get out of order. 











We guarantee all our machines to give 
entire satisfaction, and we know you will 
be more than satisfied with the results 
which can be attained with ‘‘St andard’’ 
machines. 

Write to-day for descriptive circulars and prices. 


The Standard Machinery Co. 


Successor to GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 


Builders of Bookbinders’ Machinery, Emboss- 
ing Presses and Paper-Cutting Machines 
of all kinds, Die-Cutting Presses, etc. 


Main Office and Works, MYSTIC, CONN. 
CHAS. E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. 








38 and 44 inch Keystone Hand-Clamp Cutter G) 

















Adding a No. 2 Section. 
No tools required. 


litiiriti 


Y 


ass 4 
SI LT 


Eee 





Section No, 1.—10 full size Type Cases, various depths. 

Section No. 2.— 8 full size Type Cases, regular depth. 

Section No. 3.— 6 full size Type Cases, regular depth 
with Goodrich Case Rests and a drawer 1% inches deen. 

Section No. 4.—Cap Piece, plain. 

Section No. 5.—Cap Piece, with drawer. 

Section No. 6.—Base Piece. 

Section No. 7.—Filled with 8 Blank Cases. 

Section No. 8.—Filled with 8 Electrotype Cases. 

Section No. 9.—Filled with 6 Blank Drawers. 


The Jas. E. Goodrich Co. 


DEPT. B, GENEVA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


The Jas. E. Goodrich Co. 
Sectional Type Cabinets 


Our Cabinets have no equal for beauty of design and finish, 
combined with excellence of mechanical construction. 








Get a few sections and you will be enthusiastic in their favor. 


Construction.—Sections locked endwise with copper-finished 
bands. Only Case Rests ever devised with a Copy Drawer in Section 
No. 3. Smooth runs of polished steel. 


Design.— After modern ideas—no cheap moldings to catch dust. 
Ends smooth like a fine sectional bookcase. 


Goodrich Sectional Type Cabinet No. 1, with Cap and Base. 


ee 
ew bad 





Let us ship you one on approval. 














BUY THE 
é e 
Dick Matchless Mailer 
= AND 
: + YOU 
WILL 
HAVE 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE B. 


F. J. VALENTINE, 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Save a Dollar! 





If you send remittance now, 
while this offer holds good, 
we will send the book men- 
tioned below, postpaid, for 


$1.50 
Reference Handbook 

















of 








Recently The Cooper Printing & Engrav- 
ing Company, Chicago, installed a dozen 
“TWO-BALLS” Lamp-cord Adjusters on trial. 
They will now equip their entire plant,and they 
endorse ‘TWO BALLS” unreservedly as an 
aid to profitable printing. Their tests proved 
that ‘TWO BALLS” ADJUSTERS 


Pay for Themselves in One Month 


Encourage 


Save current, time and trouble. 
better and quicker work by giving men “ght 
where they want*it. ‘*Two Balls” Lamps can 
be raised’ or lowered, or carried wherever 
wanted. Instant, automatic adjustment to any 


desired height. Simple, inexpensive, easily 
installed. Should be in your shop. Write for 
literature and name of nearest dealer. Address 
Department 17, 

THE VOTE-BERGER COMPANY 
Makers of First- Award Telephones, Switchboards and 
Equipment 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 





Electrotpping and 
Stereotyping 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


This book has heretofore been sold 
for $2.50. It contains a wealth of 
information that no electrotyper or 
stereotyper can afford to be without 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 























W hoa, Arabella, Whoa! 


‘‘Neow, I wonder, DO all roads lead to Rome ?— gosh ding ’er. 

‘‘T reckon, Arabella, we had both better kinda peer up there at them there 
sign-boards.”’ 

And so there comes a time in every one’s life when he needs a pointer—a 
helping hand to guide him to his destination. 


The Williamson-Haffner Co., of Denver, are dispensers of 


DESIGNING, 
ENGRAVING 
and PRINTING. 


Doesn’t this pointer help you over some of your business worries—at least 
as far as your publicity goes? 


Drop us a line and request a copy of our latest production, entitled ‘‘ An Idea IIlustrated ?’—= 
known throughout our establishment as the ‘‘Fish’’ book. 











Why 
Be bothered with electricity 
in your paper when 








Don’t 
Waste 


























+ time and 
printing ? E | money 
Let us put this apparatus on a . 1 ee 
post or wall of your pressroom, a ments. 
and wire it to bars on your fo PCENT, : 
presses. It will be in nobody’s UNITED RRINTNG E Ie This 
way and will save you a lot of ene aa 4 Neutralizer 
money. You can increase your Nacricnen) : has stood 
WSs 3 
output from 10 to 20 per cent. a | the test 
It requires but little care to — of time. 
run, at slight expense. 5 
The Neutralizer removes “ — 


the electricity from 
your paper. 


The Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer 











Aids to profitable printing 


The Automatic Typecaster 








A Complete 
‘Typefoundry 


Type from 6 to 36 point 
in size, of any face and in 
any quantity desired. Made 
in your own shop. It will 
cost you one-third the 














foundry price. 
When | WRITE FOR PARTICULARS | | 
ou 2s s 
y United Printing 
want . 
Machinery Co. 
type, Chi 337-339 Dearb 
cago, ° earborn Street 
make New York, - 12-14 Spruce Street 


Boston, - - 246 Summer Street 
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C. W. SEAWARD COMPANY 











We manufacture 
Parts and 


Supplies of the and sell them at a 


discount varying 
from 20 to 50 per 
cent off our com- 
petitor’s list. 














eo—rT 2 


We are not controlled by, nor have we any special 
arrangement with the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


But we guarantee our work. 


We BUY .. . Linotype Machines 
We REBUILD Linotype Machines 
We SELL. . . Linotype Machines 











READ WHAT ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS SAYS: 


HERALD PRINTING COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS 


DunkIRK, N. Y., January 15, 1907. 
C. W. SEAWARD Co., 127 Federal St., Boston, Mass. : 
Gentlemen,—Your Rebuilt Linotype Machines Nos. 2660 and 2675 shipped me recently were 
The rebuilding was done in a workmanlike manner, evidently by workmen 


entirely satisfactory. 
In my thirteen years’ experience I have never seen a better job. 


who understood their business. 


Very truly, 
F. A. HAWLEY, Linotype Machinist. 








C. W. SEAWARD COMPANY 


127 Federal Street [ Send for Catatodue | BOSTON, MASS. 
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DO NOT DELAY LONGER 


BUT INVESTIGATE AT ONCE THE 


Scott All-Size Rotary 


WHICH CUTS OFF AND PRINTS 


ANY LENGTH OF SHEET 


AT A SPEED UP TO 


Z2000 per Hour 


AND DELIVERS THE PRODUCT 


FLAT ON A DELIVERY TABLE 


READY FOR FOLDER OR PAPER CUTTER 


DO IT TO-DAY! 











NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1643 Monadnock Block W a Ter Scott & O 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 319 N. Fourth Street x 


BOSTON OFFICE, . . . 7 Water Street 





Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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INLAND | @ppofitableat INLAND 
PRINTER | (T Advertising!) | PRINTER 


Avdhberttsers 


A large proportion 
of the advertisers 
who patronize the 
display pages of The 
Inland Printer would 
find it not onlyworth 
while but very de- 
sirable to use space 
in PROFITABLE AD- 
VERTISING, the ac- 
knowledged leading 
journal of publicity. | | 
Start the New Year | | 
right. Get under | 














Subscribers 


Practically every 
reader of The Inland 
Printer can get full 
value (and more) 
from the regular 
reading of PROFIT- 
ABLE ADVERTISING. 
$2.00 is mighty little 
to pay for a maga- 
zine that will give 
you as many and as 
up-to-date ideas, 
typographically and 
otherwise, as will P. 














this beautiful Janu- 
ary cover. Send in 
your copy at once. 





(January cover-design, to be published in two colors.) 


A. Send your money 
to-day. 20 cts. pays 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING | {o; a sample copy. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














NINETEEN NEW 
NEWSPAPERS 
IN NINE WEEKS 


Os 








Sample copies and advertising 
rates will be mailed on request 


The Canadtan Printer and 
| Publisher 


TORONTO WINNIPEG MONTREAL 


GHG BOOR the nine weeks ending July 21, 
ape nineteen new newspapers were 
ae 7 established in the Canadian 
AES, Provinces of Manitoba, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Since then at least a 
dozen more have been launched. 
Population has flowed into these Western 
Provinces by thousands during the past 
summer, and in the forefront of the rush 
the printing-press has been carried. 
Next year there will be a repetition of 
this phenomenon, only on a larger scale. 
Manufacturers of printing machinery 
and printers’ supplies, who are desirous of 
sharing in this Western business, will find 
that among the buyers of printing goods 
The Canadian Printer and Publisher 
is held in high esteem. It is the only 
printers’ journal in Canada and, on account 
of its news features, it is very widely read. 
The Home Paper is always the first in 
the esteem of the people. This makes the 
position of The Canadian Printer and Pub- 
lisher particularly strong. 
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Letterpress Inks 
Lithographic Inks 
Copper Plate Inks 
Steel Plate Inks 
Proving Inks 
Cover Inks 
Chromatic Inks 
Transfer Inks 
Celluloid Inks 

| Sanne Inks 


= 




















INK 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


as 
WF 








a Inks 
English WhiteLake 
Lacquers 
Bronze Powders 
Varnishes 
Driers 
Gloss Paste 
And, in fact, any and 
every thing of the very 
best relating to the 


Art of Printing 








c 



































ACME 


WIRE STAPLE 


BINDERS 





Acme 


Binder | 


No. 6 


Patented in Europe 
and the 
United States, 











“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market” 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 


Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on application. 














ACME STAPLE CO, “2. 


300 N. 12th St.,. PHILADELPHIA 
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The Monotype 


O illustrate some of the endless variety of profitable 
uses to which the MONOTYPE may be put by the 
general printer, we purpose during 1907, monthly, to offer a 


LIX TX 





series of examples. 

All, of course, are familiar with the facts that straight matter 
| of the highest quality is set by the MONOTYPE with 
unequalled facility and dispatch, and at extraordinary profit; and that for 
tabular and other intricate forms of composition the MONOTYPE stands alone 
as the only machine in existence which may commercially be used at all, and 
it is generally known that the MONOTYPE not only is a type composing 
machine, but a type founding machine as well. 

But the whole availibility of the machine, for the purposes of the modern 
printing office, has never as yet been told, and therefore still is scarcely realized 
by the trade itself. 

Take, for instance, the matter of Commercial Stationery—if work of the 
sort ever comes into your shop—and ask yourself if it would not prove an ex- 
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traordinarily profitable thing for you to be able to cast up as needed all of the 
IWF type, border, dotted rule, and spacing material which your work requires. 
ww 
SY The opposite page illustrates our suggestion. Become your own type found- 
VA 4 er—you can do so on comfortable terms—and the machine not only will make 
S > for you substantially all your own material to be set by hand, but also it will 
A ¢ set for you straight or intricate matter—{2-point or under—for less money 
S d and of a better quality than other machines are capable of doing, G 
gy lo THE MONOTYPE S 
~ & WOOD & NATHAN COMPANY, Selling Agent Z 
» 4 J Madison Ave., New York & 
A » 
SY 4 All the Type, Border, Dotted Rule and Spacing Material shown on the ZZ 
V7, do opposite page was made by the MONOTYPE at a high rate of speed and S 
SS 7 delivered by it ready to set. y 
> alo The Heading and the Borders of this page were cast by the MONOTYPE < 
< % and the body type was both cast and set by the MONOTYPE. y 
xe 
: Z 
>: WOOD & NATHAN CO.:@ 
xr ¢ 
Sy ed Selling Agent. Number I Madison Ave.. New York : Z 
s Ske ake Re ke ake ke ake ake ake he ake ke ae ake ke ae ake ke abe ake be ake be ake ke ae ake ake ake ake ake ae ake ke ake abe tea > 
GIRLS AR LEWES SAR SRSRIRIRE 
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7 Is a practical and efficient device that will 
e greatly improve the quality of your platen 


presswork. It travels with and is operated by 


the form rollers, carrying the ink constantly 
Ca from one roller to the other. Avoids streak- 
ing; does away with double rolling; saves ink; 


: gives more and better results. Better order 
] rator one to-day. Your money back if you want it. 


FOR GORDON AND 
PEERLESS PRESSES 














COMMENTS OF USERS 


“The Ideal Vibrator is giving excel- 








lent satisfaction,” etc. 7}. <1] oiler elec cue $ 13.00 

The Henry O. Shepard Co itl eee os 13.00 

“We are well pleased with the 9x13... 2. 13.00 

Vibrator.” Wao 4 4s ee 15.00 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. WislG: . -. Se 15.00 

““We are delighted with it, as it WES oS, at ey 16.00 

has given us eminent satisfaction and Wee. « ms 2 2 17.00 

has substantiated every claim you Me... cue 17.00 
made for it.” 

4exe20hs 5 a es 20.00 

Marshail & Bruce Co. 4%x22..... 20.00 


Nashville, Tenn. 











e@ 
Unit Are a demonstrated success — not 


an experiment — and are used by 


System many of the most progressive 


printers in America. They pro- 
Bases and _videa solid, smooth and unbroken 
surface to the plate, and are the 


Rouse best and most satisfactory method 


yet devised for mounting and 


e 
Register registering printing plates. Essti- 
-1 Oo ok S mates and information on request. ee... Ae 


SOLD BY RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


--» HB. ROUSE & CO. 


61-63 WARD STREET, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
The Original Point-System-Base People 








Patented 
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Minutes is all the time necessary to make 
the average change on the 


Crawley Rounder and Backer 


Think of it, and if you haven’t 
received our circular, “The New 


Rule of Three,” send for it. 





THE CRAWLEY BOOK & MACHINERY COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND SELLERS 
NEWPORT, KY., U.S. A. 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY, Agents 
NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 





AGENTS 





THE HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO., 21-27 Hatfield St., Lonpon, E. C. 
SoLE AGENTS FOR BriTIsH IsLes. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO., Salisbury Square, Lonpon, E. C. 
SoLe AGENTS FOR CONTINENTAL EvuRoPE. 
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THE NEW ERA PRESS 


The fastest Flat-bed Multi-color Press on the market 








Speed, 5,000 to 10,000 !27 az" 





This press takes the stock, from onion skin to ten- 
ply blank, at one end, and delivers finished product 
printed on both sides in one or several colors, per- 
forated, punched or numbered, and cut both ways, 
ready for drying rack. 

The press is especially designed for manufacturing 
printers, and invaluable for all classes of smal] work, 
including labels, blanks, post-cards, sales-books, 
tickets, commutation books and transfers. 

Four years’ practical operation. 

Now used in Chicago, New York, New Haven, 
Boston, Toronto, Montreal, and several other cities. 

Duplicate and triplicate orders received. 











Correspondence solicited. Catalogues on application. 


Address: NEW ERA PRESS, Peabody, Mass. 

















Best Locking Devices 


re \ z Gain Time on every form in composing and press rooms; 
9 repay cost quickly and often; no Slide, Skew or Spring; 
a) (0) ngraver x } Positive Hold where others fail; assure Perfect Register 
: 2 i the pet ONE SIZE OF KEY—Regular or Pressman— FITS THEM ALL 

Lenses and Prisms 








B A U SC H & LO M B -Z EI S S Wickersham Quoin, made in Two Sizes. 2,000,000 in use 
Apochromatic 


TESSAR 


Is the lens par excellence for half-tone 
and three-color work. It is perfectly 
corrected for three regions of the spec- 
trum, enabling the proper register of 
the three negatives without additional 
focusing and manipulation. Used by 
Jeading three-color workers. 

Send for Catalog 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL Co. Wickersham Quoin Company, Boston, Mass. U. S. A. 


Founderies and Dealers in Printing Materials. 





Morton Lock-Up, Forty-one Lengths, 3-in. to 26-in. 
These include Book, Job and Magazine measures, and all Foot and Side Sticks 

















America: Leading T: 
ge saetoneniniage ten ree Great Brig: Caton Loner Found, London di id Adelaid 
y York J ing icaw > i $ & 5 5 Iney an aide. 
New York Boston Washington Chicago San Francisco South pang John Dickinson me co, Cas tons. aie, 


Booklet of Illustrations, Price Lists and ‘‘ Opinions,” mailed on request 
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You have large sheets to print on your jobber. You have no room on your tympan- 
sheet to fasten a gauge. Nothing to feed to. What are you todo? Look into these 


Improved Extension Feed Guides 
paireompete 7 










They are fastened by the tympan-bail and have adjustable guides 
and tongues. According to the construction of your press the ex- 
tent of adjustment is limited,but if allowed their full capacity they 
will gauge a sheet anywhere from about 1 inch above to 2 inches 
below the lower edge of the tympan-sheet. They are easily ap- 
plied and removed by a simple method explained with the goods. 


Sold by all leading typefounders and dealers, or by 


E. L. MEGILL, Patentee & Mfr., 60 Duane St., New York 
For smaller sheets, use any of MEGILL’S GUIDES or GAUGE PINS. MEGILL’S 
AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAUGE for colorwork is a simple and effective device for 
setting sheets to absolutely perfect register. 





James White Paper Co. 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 





TRADE-MAaRK 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 











Agents for Agents for 
The Tubbs Manufacturing Co. Eclipse Folding Machine Co. 
Wood Goods Sidney, Ohio 


Ohio Printing Machinery Co. 


New and Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery and Supplies 


Ninth St. and Webster Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THIRTIETH 


OFFICIAL Stationery F air 
of Leipzig, MARCH 4 to9, 1907 


Arranged by the Stationery Society of Central Germany 
(Mr. Bruno NEsTMANN, Chairman), in the 





Leipziger Messpalast, Petersstrasse 44 


Exhibition of paper of every kind, stationery goods 
and writing materials and kindred manufactures, 
objects made of paper, paperpaste, etc.; prints, post 
cards, placards and almanacs, machines, etc., etc. 


400 exhibitors. 











**No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ’’ 


Che Britiah Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for “‘lifting.”” Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 


and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 55 Cents. - 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &> CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 


The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Buch-wid 
Sivindrurker Marcrton 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s.—post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 











THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


The Original and Best 
A Time and Labor Saver 


Experts address from 







in less than an hour. 
WHY be satisfied with 


an inferior article. Our 
machine is the product 


Pas Le of the best materials and 
SS 


cap a) the most experienced 
Price, $20.25—without royalty —< workmanship. 
For further information, address 


Rev. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





6,000 to 8,586 papers 













Reg Cee ee e.g Ei if = 


GRINDERS gia 


S1x STYLES, TWENTY-NINE SIZEs, for 
knives from two to thirteen feet long. 
For Printers, Publishers, Lithogra- 
phers, Paper Mills, etc. Prices from fse 
to$5o0. Fine descriptive catalog mailed 
free on request. :: :: :: Writetous, 


BALDWIN, TUTHILL 
& BOLTON <= 


56-78 Seventh Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 
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IMPERIAL 
ART PRESS 


THE LATEST AND BEST 











Adapted for highest grade 
of work. 


Contains features found in 
no other job press. 


Two Sizes: 10x15 and 
14 x 22. 








Imperial Art Press 
Company 
77 Summer St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 














) It is a Fact— 


THAT the New Carver Automatic Stamp- 
ing and Embossing Presses contain 
more points of merit than any other 
machine of the kind in the market. 







THAT the wiping-paper used is as light in 
: weight as can be used on any competitive 
machine under the same conditions. 


THAT the open side frames provide for feed- 
ing and operating larger sheets than any 
other machine of its class. 


THAT the production of the machine from 
steel plates, or dies, can not be excelled in 
quantity, quality or cost of production. 


C. R. CARVER CO. 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Agents 
Mititer & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada 
Southwestern Agent 
Size, 44:x9 F. A. Vinney & Co., 255 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 
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New Perfected Prouty Press 
SIMPLICITY PERSONIFIED (The press without cams) 


Yet containing all the essential features required for the quickest as well 
as the nicest work imaginable. 


SPECIAL CLASS of its own) 


No other press in the market to-day equals it $ for $, which is due to 
its speed, rigidity and quick make-up and the superiority of its products. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. 
































HUBER’S COLORS 
IN USE SINCE 1780 








j. MM. BUSES? 
113-115 VINE STREET, . ST. Louis, Mo. 
133 PEARL STREET, . . Boston, MAss. 
350 DEARBORN STREET, . CHICAGO, ILL. 
233 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


PRINTING 
INKS=— 


The steady growth in demand for J. M. Huber’s 
Printing Inks has necessitat<d the establishment 
of the above mentioned branches. Customers in 
the near-by territories will do well to order Inks 
from the nearest branch, thereby saving time. 


J.M. HUBER 


Manufacturer of Dry Colors, Varnishes, 
Printing and Lithographic Inks 


Main Office, 275 Water Street, NEW YORK 
Factory, 222-252 Fortieth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














Commence 
1907 Right! 


Last year you did well. 

Resolve to do better this 
year. 

Let us assist you in gain- 
ing new business with our 
Stock Certificate Blanks. 
Ours is the best line and 
you can not afford to be 
without a sample-book. 





Monasch Litho. Co. 


500-512 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















MYSELL-ROLLINS CO., 22 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Agents for California and Oregon. 











Presswork 


By WM. J. KELLY 


A Manual of Practice for Printing 


ITS CHAPTERS INCLUDE 


At Hand Press— Making Ready — Methods of Applying Underlays — Underlaying 
Small and Large Sections — The Cut-out Underlay — Preliminaries to Overlaying — 
Packing the Cylinder — Modifications in Hard Packing — Amending the Make-up 
of Tympans—Tympan for Quick Jobwork—Tympans for Newspaper Work — 
Overlaying— Preparations Necessary to Making Overlays— ae on Iams 
laying Compared — Summary of Useful Hints—Inks. :: < : 





Pressmen and Pressroom Apprentices 








New enlarged edition. Fullcloth. Price, . . . pee 

















The Inland Printer Company 


120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
s 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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PRINTS RIESSNER'S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 
Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 
B R I G H T Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal to 
Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 
GO LD | gese.: see, g T.RIESSNER 


¢ “ % an a 
, 57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 


(SEE INSERT, APRIL, 1905) Aluminum, .. 4.00 ‘* tin cans. 














Ua: advise tbe use of Walley’s COPPERPLATE WORK 


Glueine Padding Cement in 
Binding Pads or in place of glue for ued THE TRADE ONLY 
every purpose. ‘It ts better tban tbe yz LS 
best,” being stronger, more flerible and 
more durable tban any otber cement on 


the market. Write for Points on Pads. 
C. P. Walley Co., 11 Frankfort St., W. Vv. 


Agencies 
Kingsley Paper Co., 174 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 


3opn Carter Co., 102 Federal St., Boston, Mass. STATIONERS ENGRAVING CO. 


American Standard Paper Co,, 23 WH. 6th St., Pbiladelpbia, Pa 


Wi. WI. McBride Paper Co., 3rd Ave. & Ross St., Pittsburg, Pa. 147 FIFTH AVE. a“ “ * CHICAGO 











STEEL AND COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING MACHINES 
The latest improved and most up-to-date. Pantograph Engraving Machines, especially adapted and designed for engraving cy cloi ye li tints for 
checks and bonds, lettering, etc. Steel and Copper Plate Ruling Machines for making all styles of ruling; straight, waved, circ and radiated. 
Guaranteed to do accurate work. Highly endorsed by all leading bank-note engravers. 


1 ENGRAVING MACHINERY FOR TEXTILE FABRIC PRINTERS 
Patentees of Pantograph Engraving Machines, used by all the print-works throughout the United States and Canada, This machine has been 
remodeled and includes all the latest improvements to facilitate and simplify the engraving of copper rolls. 


STEEL CYLINDERS FOR EMBOSSING PURPOSES 


Ill 1 and descriptive circulars sent on application. Please mention this paper. 


John Hope & Sons Engraving and Manufacturing Company, Prowidence, R. I. 























ATSON MOTORS 


are particularly adapted to 
driving 


PRINTERS’ 
ENGRAVERS)’ and on. secsnies snes oo, 


, Hanover Street, 


BOOKBINDERS’ =" 


lasabaalins 


MACHINERY | . In reply to your inquiry we would state that your Company 


} should need no more conclusive proof.of our satisfaction of your 





PRINTING COMPANY 
au! 


August, Ist,1905. 


motors than the fact that since our first installation of them we have 


@ It is poor economy to 

buy a pail with a hole sii Spee 

in it because it is cheap We have found them admirably adapted to our needs, and are 

particularly pleased with the fact that they are evidently built 

Watson Motors stand to laste Our maintenance charges against then have been practically 
for true economy saa Aelagiy 


gent you all our orders without even making inquiry in regard to your 


Respectfully yours, 
Meisenheimer Printing Company, 
the more you use them Rolle TM 


” Treasurer. 
the more you save ::: 








Watson Motor geared to Stitcher MANUFACTURED BY ws aig Bn aia 


FACTORY 


The Mechanical Appliance Company miwsii2" wis. 


Agencies 
NEw YorkK—Allis-Watson Co. WHEEL — S. Sands Elect.and Cnicaco—Arthur Jones Co. DENVER—Carstarpher Elect. Co. 
BuFFALO—F. P, Jones & Co. Mfg. C St. Louis—Dudley Shaw Co. SAN FRANcIsco—Standard Elect.Wks. 
CLEVELAND—General Engineering Co.  LovISVILLE _—— I. Wood Co. MINNE: “a 1s—Geo. J. Cadwell NEW ORLEANS—Burke Elect. Wks. 
BIRMINGHAM—United Elect. Works & C 
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THEY ARE BUILT WITH : 
EITHER 1, 2 OR3 PUMPS : 


mas wh 





The Goss Stereotyping 
METAL-POT and PUMP 


ieog HE GOSS PUMP IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 


but is a successful machine in practical operation 
in some of the leading newspaper establishments. 


ee er 











5 @ By the old process of dipping with ladle, much 
time and energy was wasted. With the new method ( 
you press the lever and the work is done. 


@ The metal is pumped from near the bottom, insuring ! 
pure, clean metal, thoroughly liquefied, and of a character to i 
make a close, sharp and well defined plate, which will make 
a perfect half-tone. I 

i 











PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY i 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


SIXTEENTH STREET and ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 
We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 











FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16,24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘on.”’ 


Funct Butte; te hoe FULLER COMPANY 1’ 


CHICAGO si oo : BROOKLYN, 8. 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 





No. 7 Sewing Machine 





No. 1 Case Machine Casing-in Machine No. 2 Case Machine 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Money Saved is — - 
Money Made 


Then make money by saving 
it in your composing room and 
pressroom. The use of 


Standard Line 
Type 


will lower the cost of composi- 
tion twenty to thirty per cent, 
reduce the time consumed in 
make-ready, and improve the 
appearance of your work. 


Standard Line is Best 
by Every Test 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


Saint Louis Chicago New York 


Set in Litho Roman 
Made in all sizes, 6- to 72-Point 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 


BonNERWITH, I., & Co., 14-16 Thomas st., New 
York. Samples for 1907. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 
CRESCENT Empossine Co., Plainfield; N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 
ADVERTISING GOODS. 
ADVERTISING Goops — All sorts fully covered by 
The Novelty News, monthly, illustrated, official 
trade organ. $1 a year. Suite H, 95 Fifth av., 
Chicago. 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Rulers and adv. thermometers. 
AIR BRUSH. 


THayerR & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 160 W. 





Jackson blvd., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butter, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 

CRESCENT Emposstne Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.” . 


BOOK STAMP ENGRAVERS AND DIE 
SINKERS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Brogjway, New 
York. ‘* Art — Skill — Judgment.’ 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. 0., MaNnuracturine Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machinery, 
numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Hexry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


Tuomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Suave, Hipp & MeEtoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, Printers’ 
Specialties. 


WEsEL, F., Mancuracturin@ Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y¥. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 

124 South Sth st., Philadelphia. 





BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


MissouRI Brass Type Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 

WESTERN Brass Type Founpry Co., 3749 Texas 
av., St. Louis, Mo. New modern machinery 
and plant. 


5-10 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CrEscENT EmpossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
| “* Crescent Goods.” 
| MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING Co., Milwaukee, maker of 
calendars of exclusive and artistic designs. 
Sample set, 25 kinds, prepaid, for 50c. 
New Line of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CALENDAR PADS. 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes and 
styles of Calendar Pads for 1907. The best 
and cheapest in the market. Write for sample 
book and prices. 

CARBON BLACK. 


CasoT, GopFrrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAMPION CoATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 
ATLANTIC CARBON Works. Prepared charcoal. E. 
40th st., and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
, CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 


Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 
Steel Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoATED PapER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carbs (6-hole,), any printing, in 1,000-lots, 
$3.75; 1-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE Detroit CoIN 
WrapPer (o., Detroit, Mich. 





COLOR CARDS AND WOOD SAMPLES. 


Morrison, C. C., 363 S. Clinton st., Chicago, 
manufacturer color cards and wood samples 
for mixed paints. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CoppER PLATE Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & HEARNE MFe. Co., 
9 Wooster street, New York, 
Counter No. 4207, for count- 
ing number of sheets or pa- 
pers printed, from 0 to 99,- 
999; can be set back; size, 
5% by 4% by 2% in.; in 
use 25 yrs. by best concerns. 





CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolutions and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 





BraGpon, Joun C., 711 Penn. av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood, zine etching and half-tone. 





CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT EMBossineG Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CALENDARS for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. Crescent Foup- 
ERS for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

CRESCENT ApDpREsS Carbs for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
NoveELTIES. Write for samples. 

CATALOGUE Covers, SHOW CarRDs, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EMBOSSED WorRK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

S1Lk Corps AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
Swirt, Georce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. Ma- 


chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE CUTTING. 
Story FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Paper, labels, novelties, loose-leaf ledger 
sheets. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 


DIES— BRASS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. For hats, books, ete. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


BarNuHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 

BiomGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Bricut’s “OLD RELIABLE” St. Louis ELECTRO- 
TYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William st., New York 
city. ‘Good work quickly done.” 

JuERGENS Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

RoweELt, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good work 
and prompt service. 

Wuitcoms, H. C. & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTY PERS’, STEREOTYPERS’ AND 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


WeseEL, F., ManuracturineG Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Most com- 
plete line of labor-saving machines and appli- 
ances, all our own make. Complete plants a 
specialty. Send for catalogue. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


CRESCENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.”’ 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 

FrEUND, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 
SrruppMANN, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Sons Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Em- 
bossing and plate-printing presses. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — BRASS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. Brass plates for all purposes. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


FreunD, WmM., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
—, er 176 State st., Chicago. (See 
advt. 


ENVELOPES. 


BATTERMAN, J. H., Mra. Co., 158 W. Van Buren 
st., Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 

Case ENVELOPE Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
All styles envelopes with and without fastener 
attachment. 

SHERMAN ENVELOPE Co., Worcester, Mass. Sher- 
man double-tongue clasp. Sherman stamp- 
saver, Sherman linegraphic. 


St. Louis Sticker Co., 105 Pine st., St. 
Louis, Mo. Tension and metal clasp 
envelopes and other special size envel- 
opes manufactured for the trade. Ad- 
vertising stickers, trading stamps, in 
all colors and shapes. 


TENSION ENVELOPE Co., 22 Reade st., New York. 
Manufacturers of tension and clasp envelopes 
of every description. Also headquarters for all 
special sizes and made-to-order envelopes. 

United States ENvELoPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Quick deliveries — best values. 
Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass., or 
any of its following DIVISIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 

Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill. 

P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 

W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FOIL. 
CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
DExTER FoupEeR Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 
GLAZED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GRAPHITE. 


Tue S. OpgRMAYeR Co., Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Pittsburg. Molding and polishing graphite 
for electrotypers. 
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GUMMED PAPERS. 


Jones, SAMUEL, & Co., 56 Carter lane, London, 
Eng. Our specialty is Gummed Paper; we 
do not make anything else; we can now sup- 
ply it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. 
Write for samples. 

McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New York. 
Manufacturers of the ‘“‘ Renowned ” non-curling 
gummed papers. Always in stock. We control 
the largest output of the best and flattest 
gummed papers in the world. No waste in 
printing. 


GUMMING OR VARNISHING. 


Story FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
All kinds of labels or paper for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 


AuLt & Wisore Co., Tuer, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 


KIENLE & Co., 109-113 S. 5th st., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Manufacturers of lithographic and print- 
ing inks. 


Ray, WiLuiam H., Printine Ink Mre. Co., 735- 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 


Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 


Uutmann & PuiLpott Mra. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


LEGAL OPINIONS. 


Tue Law— Opinion on any legal proposition. 
Address THE Hantons, Attorneys, Washington, 
D. C. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 
BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., 54 N. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake street, Chicago. 


GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap & MetTAL Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS AND INKS. 
Korn, WM., 120 Centre st., New York. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED PaPEeR Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks, Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BLaTCHFoRD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type Machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


GaRDINER MetaL Co., High-grade metals for 
Lanston Monotype and all typecasting ma- 
chines, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 





MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CrockER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 


JENNEY Euectric Mra. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 
SpracuE Exectric Co., 527 W. 84th st., New 
York. Electric equipments for printing-presses 
and allied machines a specialty. 

TuE Ropsins & Myers Co., Springfield, 0. Direct- 
current motors for all machines used in the 
graphic arts. New York office, 66 Cortlandt st. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIc & Mre. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


Moreans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


OswEeGco MACHINE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. The 
Brown & Carver complete line. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


CraNnE Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


SroLu, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
promptly attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPER-RULING PENS. 


Tue A. DrepGe Ruuinc Pen Co., 75 Gold st., 
New York. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep StaTEs ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


ALPHA PHoTO-ENGRAVING Co., Howard and Fay- 
ette sts., Baltimore, Md. Engravings for the 
printer. 


BLoMGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING Co., THE, de- 
signers, illustrators, engravers and 
electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 
120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 


Kettey, S. J., ENGRAvING Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


PENINSULAR ENGRAVING C©o., 73 Fort st., W., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Half- 
tone, line and wax engravers. 


RoMANSKI PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 402 Camp st., 
New Orleans, La. Up to date in every re- 
spect. Established five years. By superior 
workmanship, reasonable prices and excep- 
tional speed in filling orders we are to-day 
one of the largest mail-order engraving houses 
in the country. Printed copies of one of the 
finest collections of testimonials from all over 
the United States mailed to any address. 


RoyaL ENGRAVING Co., 42 W. 15th st., New York 
City. Correspondence solicited. 


SANDERS ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 


STanDARD EnerRavine Co., (Inc.), F. H. Clarke, 
prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 


THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, photoengravers and electrotypers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 
SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-182 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York EnGrAvers’ Suppiy, H. D. Farquhar, 
proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


KeEuton’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, president, 175 
Elm st., New York city. 


PLATE PRINTING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Plate 
printing and embossing presses. 


PRESSES — AUTOMATIC. 


MEISEL Press & Mra. Co., Boston, Mass. Auto- 
matic bed and platen, also rotary presses for 
cash sales books, autographic register rolls, 
tickets, labels, wrapping paper and other spe- 
cial printing machinery. 


PRESSES. 


DupLEx PRINTING Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed and rotary Perfecting Presses. 

Goss Printina Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

JoHN THoMsON Press Co., Nott & East aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher bldg., Chicago. 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


KELSEY Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


EarpLeEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Iron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 

De Boise BREsNAN Co., 15 Frankfort st., New 
York. Manufacturers brass rule, wood goods; 
specialists. 

HartNeETT, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morgans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BinGHAM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BINGHAM’s, Sam’L, Son Mra. Co., 195-207 S. Canal 
st., Chicago; also 514-516 Clark av., St. 
Louis; 1st av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 So. For- 
syth st., Atlanta, Ga. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Buckie Printers’ Rouuer Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago. 


Goprrey & Co., (Wm. C. Squibb), printers’ rollers 
and roller composition, Philadelphia, Pa. Es- 
tablished 1865. 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 189-191 Fifth 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 


Witp & Stevens, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


Bronson’s PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. H. Bronson, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. Tele- 
phone Main 224. 


DrRiscoLL & FLETCHER, Ellicott and N. Division 
sts., Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in new and rebuilt 
printers’ machinery. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE Works, 600 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Manufacturers of paper- 
cutters, chases, lead-cutters, etc. We make a 
specialty of repairing and erecting printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, etc. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Send for 
catalogue. Manufacturers of the largest line 
of Printers’ Specialties in the world. 


PRINTING OUTFITS. 


BaRNHART TYPE FounDRY ComPANy, 53-55 Lafay- 
ette st., cor. Leonard, New York. 


ROUGHING OR STIPPLING FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Story FinisHinG Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Eggshell and straight-line patterns. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 


Superior Seat & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward ayv., 
Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 
die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CrEscENT EmpossineG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WEsEL, F., Manuracturine Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Also brass 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


BLATCHFoRD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, Chi- 
cago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 


Kansas City LEAD AND METAL Works, 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
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STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Complete 
plants a specialty. Send for catalogue. . 


TIN-FOIL. 


CrooKE, JouHn J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


Story FinisHineé Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Calendars, show cards, maps, hangers, etc., for 
the trade. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct iines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dal- 
las, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founpine Co. 63-65 
Beekman st., New York city. 


Hansen, H. C.; Type Founpry, (established 
1872), 190-192 Congress st., Boston; 43 Cen- 
ter st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 


INLAND Type Fotnpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 


KEYSTONE TyPE Focnpry. Originators and makers 
Nickel-Alloy Universal Line Type, Brass Rules, 
Leads, Slugs, Paragon All-Brass Galleys. 


PHILADELPHIA: (Main House), 9th & Spruce 
sts. 


NEW YORK: William & Spruce sts. 

CHICAGO: 531 Wabash av. 

ATLANTA: 51 W. Mitchell st. 

DETROIT: 43 Larned st., W. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 304 Telegraph av., Oakland. 
AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO: Champlin Type & Machinery Co. 

RICHMOND: Richmond Type & Electro. Fdy. 

NEW HAVEN: Norman Printers’ Supply Co. 

DALLAS: Beddo-Wheeler Co. 

LONDON, ENG.: Soldan & Co. 





Park Type Founpry, Sta. A, Birchwood, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Makers of best quality job type; 
highest prices paid for old type metal; no 
better job type sold for right price. 


Newton Copper-FacineG Type Co., New York city. 


Spencer & Hatt Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


VARNISHING OR GUMMING. 


Srory FrinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Labels, show cards, maps, pictures, for the 
trade. 


WOOD TYPE. 


HamiLtTon Mra. Co., Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; Eastern factory and warehouse, 
Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood type, 
cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 
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@ We must not destroy or restrict competition in | @ We are not under the control or dictation of 
our manufacturing industries. If we do that it will | any corporation or clique of men. We make our 
bring about two classes of people, few masters | own terms and discounts. Just now we give the , 
and many slaves.— James G. Blaine. printer 30% off on Tubbs Standard Cabinets— 
it was 10%. 











THE TUBBS MFG. CO. 








HERE’S A On August 1, The Tubbs Mfg. Co. received an 
q order for WOOD TYPE from The Francis- 
WORLD’S Valentine Co., San Francisco, amounting to more 
than $6,000.00. September 18, the concem was 
R E. C O RD printing posters. This order was for a complete show- 
printing outfit, including all sizes from two-line to three- 

sheet letters. Over two carloads. 


This was the LARGEST SINGLE ORDER for Wood Type ever cut ! 








A SHOW-PRINTING HOUSE FOR FIFTY YEARS, 
THIS IS THE RECORD OF FRANCIS-VALENTINE CO. 


R E A D q * & * We have used Wood Type of about every make in Amenica, 
but never in our experience have we had the extreme pleasure of work- 
ing such beautiful and perfect type as you supplied on our order. Every 

TH E ] R font has been inspected, laid, and most of it used. It is hard for us to tell 
you how greatly pleased we are. Some people tried to tell us you could 

N O 7 E not make the delivery in time, but you did better than you agreed. * * * 

We find the type night to points and absolutely to height. It’s certainly a 

pleasure to use such material, and we haven't a single kick, but are more 


SEND than pleased. We are handing you an order for a few more fonts, which 
FOR OUR we overlooked. We'll believe what you tell us hereafter. 


LATEST THE FRANCIS-VALENTINE CO., San Francisco. 


WOOD 
TYPE NOTE..--It did not take Tubbs twenty-five years to learn 


how to cut Wood Type absolutely to height—we have made 
CATALOG it this way for nearly forty-eight years—but we have made 

oy other people try to do so. The real quality is The Tubbs 
Quality. You can’t afford the common kind. 


























THE TUBBS MFG. CO. 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


















































THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearing PRINTING PRESS 











O you know about the fine qualities of the New Huber-Hodgman Block- 
Bearing Printing Press. It will require very little time for you to examine i 
it. The word Block-Bearing means that the machine is reversed with a six- 

inch block bearing against the shoe, instead of the little roller as used by others. 
The shoe will last as long as the press. There is no rattle or noise. This machine 
has interchangeable delivery, fly and print-side-up—changed from one to the other 
in half a minute. 

The Huber-Hodgman requires less power to drive, makes less noise, gives less 
vibration, has the most rigid impression and gives the highest speed of any flat-bed 
press built. Don’t be blind to your own interest; go and see this press in operation. 

The manufacturers of this machine are finely equipped with all the latest tools 
and appliances for press-building. Built at Taunton, Mass., the home of fine 
mechanics. 


We have had praise from every user. Let us show you why they are pleased. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., and 135 William St., New York. 
FacTorRyY—TAUNTON, Mass. i 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, i 
2521 Octavia Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, i 


Acent Encianp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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One Machine a Day 


From November 1, 1906, to January 1, 1907, the 
Cross Paper Feeder Company shipped forty-eight 
Continuous Feeders, or an average of one feeder 
for each working day. Yet such is the demand 
for Cross Continuous Feeders that during this 
time the Cross Paper Feeder Company has been 
unable to reduce the number of orders on hand. 


What Does It Mean 


that during 1906, 26 Continuous Feeders were put 
in New York city, 24 in Baltimore, 23 in Phila- 
delphia, 12 in Boston, 12 in Chicago, and in the 
other cities in proportion, and that Continuous 
Feeders were successfully introduced in thirty- 
two cities where they were not in use in 1905 P 
Simply this, that the Cross Continuous Paper 
Feeder is the acknowledged standard automatic 
feeder of the world, and the only automatic feeder 
which feeds any weight or quality of paper—one-sheet- 
at-a-time-all-the-time, and runs while you load. 





































Cross Paper Feeder Co. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
LONDON 














CHICAGO PARIS 





NEW YORK 
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START RIGHT 


’ © most important of your New 
Year’s resolutions should be to place 
an order for WHITLOCK PRESSES | 


at once. 














THE WHITLOCK 


The printer with an equipment of WHITLOCK 
Presses is assured of a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


LET US TELL YOU WHY 








Agencies covering America and Europe: FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, ETC., WRITE 


AMERICAN Tere SODmnEne co., THE WHITLOCK PRINTING 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
aa PRESS MFG. CO., of Derby, Conn. 


Southern Agents: 
Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER @& BRO., AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 


M4 Weet Mitchell ty Atlanta, Ge. | 6° (Flatiron) Bldg., ti Si ad bmivy, NEW YORK 


European Agents: 


Messrs. T. W. @ C. B. SHERIDAN, 510 Weld Bldg., 176 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


10 Johnson’ 's Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. 
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The great success of the Wesel 
Block enables us to make many 
broad claims. 


It stands alone without a conspicuous rival. It perfectly meets the printer’s 
requirements in all cases. Over 800 of. our Blocks are in use in this country. 





Wesel Patent Hook with 
Drop-in Nut. 
ee [- 


kp 



























































It 


The intending purchaser may not hope to improve over the Wesel Block by 
buying any one of the numerous imitations inspired by the success of our Block. 
It provides an immovable anchorage. No Wesel Patent Hook was ever known 
to slip. The nut on the hook (see Fig. 1) holds by friction, and does not cut into 
the sides of the groove. 

Saves 30% on make-ready, 50% on imposition, 70% on register, 100°% on 
preservation of make-ready, and 700% on wear of plates. 

The simplest Block, and the favorite of pressmen and compositors. 


Keeps the Press Running. Soon Pays for Itself. 


ta ss ee a : : ia Fig. 1—Showing bearing of 
Section of Wesel Iron Grooved Block, showing Hooks in position. ilo on sides rf aaune. 








“The Best” is Easily Said 


and frequently said, too. But Register Hooks 
as good as the DITTMAN HOOKS are never 
met with. Their record tells. 


USED BY THE LARGEST AND BEST 
PRINTING CONCERNS 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


Machinery and Appliances for Printers, Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers 








MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
70-80 Cranberry Street, Borough of Brooklyn, 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEw YorK—10 Spruce St. PHILADELPHIA—124 S. Eighth St. 
CHICAGO—1§0-152 Franklin St 


Send for Catalogue illustrating and 
describing each of the above lines. 
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Come to us for your 


electricity 
troubles 


We have a patented device for 
taking electricity out of your 
printed sheets. It takes it all out. 
No special machinery to install; 
no mutilation of the press. In 
fact, simple and practical. As an 
additional feature, this device on 
printed-side-up delivery presses 
practically does away with 
all smut-sheeting. 








Read what a few users say about it: 








Hollister Bros. say : 


‘*We have given the Slipsheet and Elec- 
tricity Annihilator a very thorough test on 
several of our machines and on several half- 
tone forms and find that, besides removing 
all difficulty from electricity in the stock, it 
practically obviates the necessity of slip- 
sheeting. In our judgment, the device solves 
at least two of the most knotty problems 
high-grade printing establishments have to 
contend with, and we believe it will quickly 
demonstrate its practicability wherever it is 
given a trial.’’ 


The Franklin Company says: 

‘‘In answer to your letter of the 26th inst. 
would state that we have been using the 
device that you are now handling for taking 
the electricity out of paper on cylinder 
presses for nearly two years. We find it 
very satisfactory indeed. It does away 
with smut-sheeting on all ordinary forms 
that are usually smut-sheeted. We believe 
it would prove satisfactory to any concern 
that would care to try same.”’ 


Sleepeck-Helman Ptg. Co. says: 

‘“‘We have installed on our cylinder 
presses the device for the elimination of 
electricity and the prevention of off-setting 
and can only speak in words of high praise 
for the results. We have tried it out on 
several jobs which contained a number of 
very heavy half-tones and have found, after 
completing the work, that it was free from 
off-set. It looks like a money-maker and 
a time-saver to the printer.’’ 




















CHAMPLIN TYPE & 
MACHINERY CO. 


121 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


“Iuka with a World-wide Reputation” 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 
Offices in Ebery Country where Printing is Bone 





Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Chas. Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 





Letterpress . ill 
Lithographic I n k s a 
° Ink Softener 
Lichtdruck d Gloss Compound 
Bookbinders’ an Solvine (for removing 
Tin-Printers’ eS” 
Celluloid Printing Kast & Ehinger’s 
German Tusche 
Copying Colors nnn Settee vi 
Powder 
Cover and Cameo ads: iia 


ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 


BI-TONE INKS 
The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 


. DEALERS IN 
Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


154-6-8 West 18th Street 355-7-9 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Building Wells Building 














THE BOSS 


of all Embossers 








Dewes Columbia 
Embossing and 
Stamping 
Machine 


Does your embossing 
at minimum cost, 








In a superior manner 
and in such extensive 
variety 


That an ordinary plant 
may 


Keep it constantly em- 
ployed with great profit. 


The story of its scope yours on request to 


A. DEWES C0., 475 Broadway, New York 
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One _nickel- 
plated com- 





. posing stick, 
to Printers latest. make. 
= 1 One set steel 





composing rules, in leather case. 
One pair steel tweezers, nickel-plated. 


We are giving away these articles as prizes every 
month to printers who send us the three best 
lots of printed samples. These contests are 
attracting wide attention and afford a means of 
giving many valuable ideas to wide-awake printers. 
Get in line. No cost to you, other than a few 
cents for postage. 





Tie up a small bundle of specimens and mail them to this address: 





JOB REVIEW DEPARTMENT 


National Printer- Journalist 
1524 East Ravenswood Park 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











ABOVE PAR is the 
National Wire Stitcher 


WHY Pr 


Because it is the only stitcher 
with a revolving cutter. 





Because the adjustment is so 
arranged as to take up all 
wear. 


Because there is no need to 
change parts when chang- 
ing from round to flat wire. 


Because by simply turning the 
hand-wheel at top of ma- 
chine you adjust all parts. 





These are facts and 
we can prove it. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


48 CENTRE STREET .... . NEW YORK CITY 











A Monthly Reminder of 
Your Good-will is an Ac- 
ceptable Present to Any 
Friend Interested in the 
Printing or Allied Arts 
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@, The Announcement shown herewith is 
printed in colors and will be sent on order. 


Three dollars per year 
Foreign Subscriptions, $3.85 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
120-130 Sherman Street 
Chicago 
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The 
Golden 
State 
Limited 


The Rock Island announces 


resumption of its famous Golden 
State Limited to California on 
December 16; daily from Chicago 
and St. Louis to Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 
Entirely new equipment, including 
many unique features for the com- 
fort and welfare of patrons. 


Drawing-room and Compartment 
Pullmans, Mission-style Rock 
Island Diner—meals a la carte, and 
Buffet - Smoking - Library- Observa- 
tion car, also in Mission style. 


All the luxuries of a club. 


The California Special continues 
in service until resumption of the 
Golden State Limited, on same 
quick schedule as has prevailed 
this summer. 


Send name and address for beautifully 
illustrated descriptive booklet. 


A. B. SCHMIDT, General Agent, 
91 ADAMS STREET, 
CHICAGO 
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| |KIDDER PRESS CO. 














THE NEW TWO-COLOR EIGHTH MEDIUM PRESS 


The most profitable and most reliable Ticket Printing 
Press on the market. 


It prints two colors on one side of the web and one on the other, 


Numbers, Perforates lengthwise, 
Cuts the corners, Cuts off, 
Cross perforates, Rewinds. 
Slits, 


By means of the Multiple Feed and Cut all the operations are repeated two 
or three times to each impression so that only one outfit is required for each 
operation and a product of 1 x 2 inch tickets, one color each side, of 


100,000 per hour may be obtained. 











GIBBS-BROWER CO. &evrs 


150 Wassau Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. ‘ 
Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 
Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. Practical shop experience enables me to 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 
Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 
cost of construction, etc. 
Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. Registered as attorney in United 
States Patent Office, 1898. 
After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. 


Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Phone, Harrison 4230 130 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 








DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet: 


ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York 








HITMORE MFG. Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 
Surface Coated 


PAPERS AND 


Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 


Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. C ARD BO ARD 
MITTAG & VOLGER Especially adapted for Lithographing 


Manufacturers for the Trade 
PARK RIDGE ...... NEW JERSEY | \__224 Three-color Work. 


For Printing Imitation Typewritten or ( 











MAIN 2541 
TELEPHONES j AUTOMATIC 654 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago “~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘*Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 








L. Martenson & Co. 


MACHINISTS 


PRINTERS’ and 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


A SPECIALTY 
140 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 
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CARBON 
BLACK 








MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. B.B.B. BANNER. 








Han a hurry, Sar" |{Coesprinateld set 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 











hae 
We do electrotyping only, and give prompt VE a es 
service and best work. We can please you. ZASSTLEL TL 
ts MANUFACTURED BY 
Out-of-town work solicited. E. J. PIPER 


44 HAMPDEN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 

















Write us for 
prices and 
further 

particulars 


) L* The Black-Clawson Co. 


——— HAMILTON, OHIO 
2 Builders of Improved 


PAPER AND 
PULP MILL 
MACHINERY 


Ink Mills, Perforators 


Saturating and Drying 
Machinery 

Plating Machines 

Special Machinery, etc. 




















The busy season 
is here. What 


about that case- 
piler > 
A big stock of 


paper is best 
handled with 










Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 


Machine 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 




















MORDEN METALS 


For Loose-Leaf Books, Files and Binders 
ARE MORE POPULAR THAN EVER! 
OUR NEW PRICE-LIST 
On Flush Metals, given below, shows Marked Reductions, 
all mounted with Morden Rings: 





SIZE OF RINGS (INSIDE DIAMETER ) 


4,4.8 Band Lin, | 1in. | 14in. | 2in. 


LENGTH OF 
STRIP 
































8 in, and less} Per 100, $23.00 |$30.50 |$38.00| $59.50 
— “27.00 | 34.50] 42.00] 67.50 
le «31.00 | 38.50 | 46.00 75.50 
-_ “35.00 | 42.50 | 50.00} _ 83.50 














These prices apply to both stock and special sizes. 
WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


1 inch and 1$ inch Special Rings for College Note-Books, 
The MORDEN MFG. CORPORATION, Waterbury, Conn.,U.S.A. 


Please refer to this ‘‘ad.”” when you write. 





FULTON Sr., 
New YorK GITy. 


U.S.A. 








Come, let’s talk it over 


F OVR METAL 
is good enough 
for the 5» 5s» Ss 
Chicago Tribune, 
why not for you? 


GREAT WESTERN 
SMELTING AND REFINING CO. 
CHICAGO 














The 
Typesetting Machinery Co. 


SPECIALTY— 
Repairing and Rebuilding 
The LINOTYPE 

Se” Me. 


1241-3 State Street, CHICAGO 
Phone, Calumet 7 156. THOMAS KNAPP, Mer. 


Spacebands 











I CAN SELL 


Your REAL ESTATE or BUSINESS 
NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 
Properties and Business of all kinds sold quickly 
for cash in all parts of the United States. Don’t 


wait. Write to-day describing what you have to 
sell and give cash price on same. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


any kind of Business or Real Estate anywhere at 
any price, write me your requirements. I can 
save you time and money. 


DAVID P. TAFE 
THE LAND MAN 
415 Kansas Avenue, TOPEKA, KANSAS 





Practical Guide to @mbossing 








in gold, red and blue. 


116 Nassau Street 
New York. 


TELLS ALL ABOUT EMBOSSING 
HOW TO DO IT ON AN ORDINARY JOB PRESS 


The best work yet published. You should have one. 


The above is the title of a new edition of “‘A Practical Guide to Embossing,” just pub- 
lished. The work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions for making dies and 
doing embossing on job presses. Besides samples of embossing on both inside and 
outside of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds of embossed work 
No printer should fail to have one of these books. 
Country printers are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 











130 Sherman St. 
Chicago. 

















The Comfort-Brace 
Aprons for Printers 


The straps stay on the 
back and do not ride 
the collar. 


Postpaid, 50c. 


Easy and permanent ad- 
justment at waist and 
sides. 





Made in 
black and 
white duck 
and 3-A 
ticking. 







| 
/ Made in 
three sizes: 


1. Large. 
2. Medium. 
3. Small. 





We pay the 


= postage. 
Patented June 18, 19c6. 


HATTON MFG. CO., Lebanon, N. H. 














There’s Nothing ‘‘Just 
as Good” 


FOR ALL PRINTERS’ USE! 


None produce the satisfactory 
results like 


Acme Ink Reducer 


A Reducer and Dryer Combined. 





Acme Ink Reducer mixed in old inks 
makes them good as new, and will not 
affect the color or injure the quality of 
the ink used. 


By using Acme Ink Reducer in colored 
inks you can print fine-line cuts (half- 
tones, wood engravings, etc.) as clear 
and sharp as with the best kinds of black 
or blue-black inks. 


There’s Nothing ‘‘Just as Good’’ as Acme 
Ink Reducer—the World’s Best Ink 
Reducer. 





Try It. SAMPLE FREE. POSTPAID. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 





AHANDBOOCK 


FOR USERS OF 


PAINTING 





64 pages—Flexible Cover—8 x 6 inches—a size 
and shape most convenient for 
pocket or desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 


OF 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
FOR THE 
NON-PRINTER 


ADVERTISING MAN 





Ever feel the lack of technicil printing knowledge ? 
“Concerning Type” tells all about type, how it is 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
sizes ; contains valuable information about engravings, 
compositi proofreading, paper, presswork, binding, 
estimating, a complete dictionary of printing terms and 
a hundred other things you should know—but probably 
don’t. Endorsed by every one who knows a good thing 
when they see it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 NASSAU ST. 130 SHERMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


MODERNIZING 
PRINTING PLANTS 


The entire problem. Buildings and equipment complete 
RECENT WORK 
Snyder & Black Bidg. McGraw Publishing Co. 
lron Age Building Bartlett & Co. 
J.J. Little & Co. John C. Rankin Co. 
William Steiner Sons & Co. 


























WALTER S.TIMMIS, Consulting Engineer 
Member American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


NEW YORK 
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150 Nassau Street 





Advertising 
Agency ad. composition 
RNS, Se os cs so snins ean sa soon sear 717 
Art of preparing good advertising copy, The. 730 
Business notices 744 
Craze for estimating, The 684 
Discursions of a retired printer 673 
EDITORIAL: 

Amateur photoengraving 

Editorial notes 

German technical consular attachés....... 

Newspaper publishers and the I. T. U.... 
Ethics of the visiting card 
Graphite in winter as an aid to better lubri- 

cation 





CONTENTS. 


Headline writing 

Hungarian printers’ annual, The 

Importance of correct ratios in color photog- 
raphy, The 

Japan a national trust 

Job composition 

Lippman’s new direct color photography.... 

London notes 

Machine composition 

Mechanism and adjustment of folding ma- 
chines, The 

Modern bookbinding 

New work on process engraving, A 

Newspaper work 








’ 


THE INLAND PRINTER— FEBRUARY, 1907. 


PAGE 

Palette and Chisel Club’s first annual black- 
and-white show 

Physical characteristics of relief engravings, 

_ especially relating to half-tones 

Pressboard as a printing surface 

Pressroom 

Printing two combined impressions from the 
same half-tone 

Process engraving 

Proofroom 

Proposed constitution of the Printers’ League 
of America 

Simplified spelling 

Specimens 

Type-case Cleaner, An... .csscceciccccesccece Xf 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Acme Compound Co 

Se eee ny ear er 771 
American Falcon Printing Press Co 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co 
American Type Founders Co 
Amstutz, N. S 

Anderson, C. F., & Co 

Atlas Electrotype Co 

Auld, Hampton 

Ault & Wiborg Co 

Automatic Time Stamp Co 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co........... 647 
Baldwin, Tuthill & Bolton 

Barnard, F. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Bates Machine Co 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 

Beck, Charles, Paper Co 

Bingham Bros. Co 

Binney & Smith Co 

I Serr errr rrr ers 
Blackhall Mfg. Co 

Blatchford, E. W., 

Bloom, A. H., Co 

Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co 
British Printer 

Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery 

Brooks Publishing Co 

Brown Folding Machine Co 

Butalo Printing Ink WOrks:......0:..06505000 771 
Burrage, Robert R 

Burton’s, A. G., Son 

Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., 


Cabot, Godfrey L 798 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation. 756-757 
Canadian Printer & Publisher 770 
Cee, Deri, B BORG... occas ccncscnvccecs 762 
Carleton, R. 

Carver, C. R., Co 

Challenge Machinery 

Chambers Bros. 

Champion Coated Paper Co 

Champlin Type & Machinery Co 

Coes, Loring, & Co 

Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co 

eS Sk Peer 667 
Crawley Book Machinery Co 

Cross Paper Feeder Co 


Deutscher Buch und Steindrucker 

Dewes, A., C 

DE I FO skis isa ask snc ese 5 5 
Dick, Rey. Robert, Estate 

Dinse, Page & Co 

Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co................ 
Donkey Folding Machine Co 

Donnell, C. E., Co 

Dorman, J. F. wv. 

Duplex Printing Press Co 

Durant, W. N., Co 


Eclipse Folding Machine Co 
Economy Engineering Co 


PND OS nn ais dsc cscdcewivsdvesnes ses 769 
Freund, Wm., & Sons 2 
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Fuller, E. C., Co 


Gallaher & Speck 

Gibbs-Brower Co. 

Gilbert, Harris & Co 

Globe iingraving & Electrotype Co 
Glover, C. G., 

Goodrich, Jas. . Co 

Goss Printing Press Co 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co 
Guarantee Electric Co 

Gutenberg Machine Co 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Hammer Paper Lift Co 
Hampshire Paper Co 
Hatton Mfg. Co 
Hellmuth, Charles 
Herrick Press 

Higgins, Chas. M., & Co 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co 
Hope, John, & Sons 
Huber, J. M 


Imperial Art Press Co 
Indiana Chemical Co 
Inland Type Foundry 


Jenney Electric Mfg. Co 
Juergens Bros. Co 


Kalamazoo Paper Co 
Kast & Ehinger 
Keith Paper Co 
Kidder Press Co 
Knowlton, M. D., Co 
Krause, Karl 


Latham Machinery Co 
Levey, Fred’k H., Co 


Maas Colortype Co 
Mansfeld Machine Co 
Martenson, L., & Co 


Mechanical nn Co 

Megill, E. 

Mentges Folder Co. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

RN EE so Sases ese ncsucascossee se 
Modern Machine Co . 
Monasch Lithographing Co 

Monotype 

Morden Mfg. Corporation 

Morrison, J. L., Co 


National Machine Co 

National Perforating Machine Co 
National Printer-Journalist 
Neidich Process Co 

New Era Press 


Obermayer, S., Co 
Ohio Printing Machinery Co 
Okie, F. E., Co 





Oswego Machine Works 


Paper Dealer, The 
Park Type Foundry. 


|’ Parsons Bros. 


Peerless Electric Co 
Peerless Printing Press Co 
Piper, E. J 

Profitable Advertising 


Queen City Printing Ink Co 


| Riessner, T. 


Roach, Joseph A., & Co 
Robbins & Myers Co 
Rock Island 

Roth, B., Tool Co 
Roth Bros. & Co 


Scott, Walter, & Co 
Seaward, S 3 
Seybold Machine Co 
Shepard, Henry O., Co 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy 
Spatula Pub. Co... 
Sprague Electric Co 
Standard Machinery Co 
Star Engravers’ Supply Co 
Stationers Engraving Co 
Stationery Fair at Leipzig 
Stiles, Chas. L 


Taff, David P 

Tarcolin 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co 
Thompson, John S., & Co 
Timmis, Walter S 


Valentine, F. J 

Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Bibber Roller Co 
Vote-Berger Co. 


Want Advertisements 
Warnock-Towner Co. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. 

Wetter Numbering Machine Co 
White, James, Paper Co 
Whitfield Carbon Paper Works 
Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Whitmore Mfg. Co 
Wickersham Quoin Co 
Williams Web Co 
Williamson-Haffner Co. 

Wire Loop Mfg. Co 

Woronoco Paper Co 


Yates Bureau of Design 


THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD C0, CED +? PRINTERS, CHICAGO. 








